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Mass Communication 


BY WILBUR SCHRAMM 


The Director of the Institute of Communications Research at the 
University of Illinois discusses the nature of information theory 
and some of its possible applications to research on mass com- 
munications. There is an appendix on formulas, how to compute 
them, and suggested readings. 





@ FOR MOST OF US, INFORMATION 


theory dates back to Claude Shannon’s 


notable article in the Bell System Tech- 
nical Journal, in 1948, but its roots are 
far older. They reach back at least as 
far as the statistical mechanics of 
Boltsmann and Gibbs, Szilard’s and 
von Neumann’s treatments of informa- 
tion in physics, Nyquist’s and Hartley’s 
work with communication circuits, 
Wiener’s development of cybernetics 
and Shannon’s own earlier work on 
switching and mathematical logic. But 
since 1948 the theory has been respon- 
sible for significant advances in the de- 
sign of electronic “brains” and gover- 
nors, and for deeper understanding of 
electronic communication generally. It 
has been applied to the study of biolog- 
ical processes (Quastler and others), 
human mental processes (Wiener, Mc- 
Culloch and others), mental tests 
(Cronbach and others), psycholinguis- 
tics (Miller, Osgood, Wilson and oth- 
ers) and the problem of readability 


(Taylor). Application has, so far, 
stopped short of mass communication. 
There has been a feeling that informa- 
tion theory might help us understand 
what goes on in a newspaper or a 
broadcast, but we have never been able 
to say just how. 

It is proposed in this paper to take a 
brief overview of information theory 
itself, then to examine broadly its ap- 
plicability to mass communication, and 
finally to look in more detail at some 
of the areas of mass communication in 
which it promises to be most helpful. 


THE NATURE OF INFORMATION THEORY 


Let us be clear at the outset that in- 
formation theory is not a theory of 
information in the same sense in which 
that term is ordinarily used by social 
scientists. In fact, as Kellogg Wilson 
has cogently remarked (10), it might 
well be called a theory of signal trans- 
mission. Its highly ingenious mathemat- 
ics are concerned chiefly with the en- 
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tropy or uncertainty of sequences of 
events in a system or related systems. 
Therefore, let us begin by saying what 
information theory means by “system.” 


A system is any part of an informa- 
tion chain which is capable of existing 
in One or more states, or in which one 
or more events can occur. The vibrat- 
ing metal diaphragm of a telephone or 
a microphone is a system. So is the ra- 
dio frequency amplifier circuit of a ra- 
dio receiver. So is a telegraph wire. So 
is the air which carries the pulsations 
of sound waves. So is the basilar mem- 
brane of the ear. So is the optic nerve. 
So, in a little different sense, is the 
semantic system of an individual. Each 
of these is capable of assuming differ- 
ent states or playing host to different 
events, and each can be coupled to oth- 
er systems to make a communication 
chain. 

If information is to be transferred, 
systems must obviously be coupled. We 
say systems are coupled when the state 
of one system depends to some degree 
on the state of the system that adjoins 
it. Thus when a microphone diaphragm 
is depressed so as to cause a coil to cut 
magnetic lines of force and generate a 
current in a wire, those systems are 
coupled. When light frequencies strike 
the eye and cause discharges in the op- 
tic nerve, those systems are coupled. A 
break in the coupling will obviously 
prevent any information from being 
transferred. That is what happens when 
a microwave link goes out during a tel- 
evision broadcast, or when a student’s 
attention wanders in class. 


Most human communication chains 
contain a large number of coupled sys- 
tems, and they contain one kind of sys- 
tem which Dr. Shannon has not pri- 
marily dealt with: the functional, as 
opposed to the structural, system. A 
functional system is one that /earns; its 
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States depend on its own past opera- 
tion. The air that carries sound waves, 
or the metal diaphragm of the micro- 
phone, is a structural system. So is the 
sensory system of a human being. But 
the central nervous system, and espe- 
cially the aspect of it to which we refer 
as the semantic system, is a functional 
system. It is capable of learning. It 
codes and decodes information on the 
basis of past experience. Incidentally, 
this is one of the pitfalls in the way of 
applying information theory mathemat- 
ics to human communication. These 
are probability formulas, and if the 
probabilities are altered—ie., if any 
learning takes place—during the ex- 
periment, the events can no longer be 
regarded as a stochastic process and 
the formula will not apply. It is there- 
fore necessary rigidly to control the 
learning factor.’ 


Systems may be either correspond- 
ing or non-corresponding. Correspond- 
ing systems are capable of existing in 
identical states. Thus, the sound input 
of the microphone and the sound out- 
put of the loudspeaker are capable of 
existing in identical states—therefore, 
corresponding. But the air and the dia- 
phragm are not corresponding. Neither 
are the diaphragm and the current, or 
the light signal and the central nervous 
system. 


We can now say what information 
theory means by communication. Com- 
munication occurs when two corre- 
sponding systems, coupled together 
through one or more non-correspond- 
ing systems, assume identical states as a 
result of signal transfer along the chain. 
Unless the sound that goes into the tel- 
ephone is reproduced by the sound that 
comes out of the telephone at the other 


* Which may be accomplished either by keeping 
the periods of experimentation very short, or by 
using a response already over-learned. 
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end of the line, we do not have com- 
munication. Unless the concept in the 
semantic system of Mr. A. is .repro- 
duced in the semantic system of Mr. B., 
communication has not taken place. 
Begging the question of whether a 
meaning as seen by one individual can 
ever be reproduced exactly by another 
individual—or whether we can test it 
accurately enough to be sure—we have 
no great difficulty in adapting this defi- 
nition to our common understanding of 
the term communication. 


But when we define information in 
terms of information theory, then we 
have to get used to a somewhat diff=r- 
ent approach. We can, of course, meas- 
ure the “information” transmitted along 
a communication chain in terms of 
many kinds of units—letters, mor- 


phemes, phonemes, facts (if we can 
satisfactorily define a fact). But none 
of these is satisfactory for the precise 


needs of information theory. Informa- 
tion is there defined in terms of its abil- 
ity to reduce the uncertainty or dis- 
organization of a situation at the re- 
ceiving end. 


Let us take an example. Suppose I 
tell you one “fact” about a coin toss 
and one “fact” about typewriter keys. 
I tell you that tails will not come up 
when the coin is next tossed, and that 
the letter G will not be struck when the 
next key is depressed on the typewriter. 
Now it is obvious that the information 
about the coin is more useful to you 
than the information about the type- 
writer in predicting what will happen. 
You will have no remaining doubt as to 
which side of the coin will come up, 
whereas you will still be uncertain 
which of the remaining 41 keys of the 
typewriter will be struck. In terms of 
information theory, more information 
has been transferred about the coin 
than about the typewriter. When a 
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transmitted signal succeeds in reducing 
the number of equally probable out- 
comes at the receiving end by one-half, 
one dit of information is said to have 
been transferred. (Bit comes from bi- 
nary digit.) Thus, when you reduce the 
two equally probable outcomes of a 
coin toss to one, you are using one bit 
of information. You can sge that the 
computing of this information readily 
lends itself to using logarithms to the 
base 2, rather than our common base 
10. In the case of the coin toss, log,2 
= 1 bit. But it would take log,42 or 
about 5.4 bits of information to predict 
which typewriter key would be struck 
at random, or log,26 (4.7 bits) to pre- 
dict which letter of the alphabet will 
come up, if one is chosen at random. 


This brings us to the basic terms of 
information theory, entropy and redun- 
dancy. Entropy simply means the un- 
certainty or disorganization of a sys- 
tem; redundancy is the opposite. En- 
tropy is, of course, a famous term 
derived from mathematical physics, 
where it has been used to talk about 
Newton’s second law of thermodynam- 
ics. The law that “entropy always in- 
creases,” said Eddington, “holds, I 
think, the supreme position among the 
laws of Nature.” It is this law, he also 
said—the tendency of physical systems 
to become always more shuffled, less 
organized—which is the only way we 
could tell whether a movie of the phys- 
ical world were being run backward or 
forward It is not surprising that Shan- 
non, trying to describe information in 
terms of the reduction of uncertainty, 
should use the term entropy and the tra- 
ditional mathematical symbol for that 
term, H. 


Entropy is measured in terms of the 
information required to eliminate the 
uncertainty or randomness from a situ- 
ation within a system or involving two 
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systems. Entropy will obviously be at 
its maximum when all states of the sys- 
tem are equally probable—that is, when 
they occur completely at random, as 
when a coin is tossed. The formula for 
maximum entropy is therefore the same 
as the formula for information, 
Hox = logan 

where n is the number of equally prob- 
able outcomes. 

Most situations with which we deal 
in human communication do not have 
equally probable outcomes. For exam- 
ple, the letters of a language do not oc- 
cur completely at random. If they did, 
the language would be complete chaos. 
Because we know that e in the English 
language occurs oftener than any other 
letter, we give it the simplest symbol in 
the radio-telegraph code—one dit, or 
short. Because there are certain combi- 
nations of letters and sounds more like- 
ly than others to occur together, we 
find it possible to learn to spell and 
understand speech. Therefore, in most 
communication situations, we use en- 
tropy formulas which measure the de- 
gree of predictability and randomness. 

In order not to clutter up the path 
at this point, the principal formulas of 
information theory have been put in a 
brief appendix to this paper. The non- 
mathematical reader need remember 
only that mathematical tools are avail- 
able to measure, among other things, 
the amount of uncertainty in a system 
(observed entropy), the degree of cer- 
tainty or predictability in a system (re- 
dundancy), the degree of uncertainty 
in a system (relative entropy), the un- 
certainty of occurrence of pairs of 
events (joint entropy), the uncertainty 
of occurrence of events in sequence 
(conditional entropy), the amount of 
information transmitted under various 
conditions, and the capacity of a chan- 
nel to transmit information. 
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HOW APPLICABLE IS THE THEORY? 


The concepts of information theory 
have an insightful quality, an intuitive 
sort of fit, when they are applied freely 
to mass communication situations. 

For one thing, it is obvious that hu- 
man communication, like any other 
kind of communication, is merely a 
chain of coupled systems—thus, 


CULORERETUD 


In mass communication, these chains 
take on certain remarkable character- 
istics. They are often very long. The 
account of a news event in India must 
pass through very many coupled sys- 
tems before it reaches a reader in Indi- 
ana. Again, some of the systems have 
phenomenally high rates of output 
compared to their input. Shannon 
would call them high-gain amplifiers. 
These are the mass media, which have 
the power to produce many simulta- 
neous and identical messages. Also, in 
this kind of chain, we have certain net- 
works of systems within systems. Two 
of these are very important. The mass 
media themselves are networks of sys- 
tems coupled in a complicated way so 
as to do the job of decoding, interpret- 
ing, storage and encoding which we 
associate with all communicators. 
Likewise, the individual who receives a 
mass media message is a part of a net- 
work of group relationships, and the 
workings of this network help to deter- 
mine how he responds to the message. 

But each system in the mass commu- 
nication chain, whatever the kind of 
system, is host to a series of events 
which are constrained by their environ- 
ments and by each other, and therefore 
to a certain degree predictable and sub- 
ject to information theory measure- 
ments. Much of the scholarly study of 
mass communication consists of an ex- 
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amination of the constraints on these 
events, and discovering the dependency 
of events in one of these systems on 
events in another system. 

For example, a large part of what we 
call “effects” study is the comparison of 
events in one system with events in an- 
other. A readership study compares the 
events in a newspaper with the events 
in an individual’s reading behavior. A 
retention study compares the events in 
a medium with the events in an indi- 
vidual’s recall. And so forth. We have 
every reason to suspect, therefore, that 
a mathematical theory for studying elec- 
tronic communication systems ought to 
have some carry-over to human com- 
munication systems. 


ENTROPY AND REDUNDANCY 


The term entropy is still strange to 
students of social communication, but 
redundancy is an old and familiar idea. 
The redundancy concept of informa- 
tion theory gives us no great trouble. 
Redundancy is a measure of certainty 
or predictability. In information theory, 
as in social communication, the more 
redundant a system is, the less infor- 
mation it is carrying in a given time. 
On the other hand, any language or any 
code without redundancy would be 
chaos. In many cases, increasing the 
redundancy will make for more effi- 
cient communication. 

For example, on a noisy teletype 
line, it helps considerably to have cer- 
tain probabilities controlling what let- 
ters follow others. If a q (in English) 
occurs followed by two obvious errors, 
the operator at the receiving end can 
be quite sure that the q is followed by 
a u and that the next letter will be an- 
other vowel. When a circuit is bad, 
operators arbitrarily repeat key words 
twice. Remember the familiar cable 
language—THIS IS NOT—REPEAT, 
NOT... 
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The amount of redundancy—using 
that term freely—is therefore one of 
the great strategy questions confronting 
mass communication. The most eco- 
nomical writing is not always the most 
effective writing. We could write this 
entire paper in the terse, economical 
language of mathematics, but that 
would not necessarily communicate 
most to the people who will read this 
paper. A newspaper reporter may 
choose to explain the term photosyn- 
thesis in twenty words, which is redun- 
dancy unnecessary to a scientist but 
highly necessary to a layman. There is 
a kind of rule of thumb, in preparing 
technical training materials, that two or 
more examples or illustrations should 
be given for each important rule or 
term. There is another rule of thumb, 
in broadcast commercials, that product 
names should be repeated three times. 
All these are strategy decisions, aimed 
at using the optimum of redundancy. 
And indeed, finding the optimum de- 
gree of redundancy for any given com- 
munication purpose is one of the chief 
problems of encoding. 

Relative entropy, as we have pointed 
out, is merely the other side of the coin 
from redundancy. The lower the redun- 
dancy, the higher the relative entropy. 


One of the aspects of human com- 
munication where entropy and redun- 
dancy measures have already proved 
their usefulness is in the study of lan- 
guage. Morphemes, phonemes, letters 
and other linguistic units obviously do 
not occur in a language completely at 
random; they are bound by certain se- 
quential relationships, and therefore 
subject to measures of entropy and re- 
dundancy. We know, among other 
other things, that the relative entropy 
of English is slightly less than 50%.? 


*This is calculated as follows: The maximum 
entropy of 26 English letters is log:26 or about 
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Shannon has estimated, incidentally, 
that if the relative entropy of the lan- 
guage was only 20%—if the next let- 
ter in a sequence were, on the average, 
80% predictable—then it would be im- 
possible to construct interesting cross- 
word puzzles. But if the relative en- 
tropy were 70% —if the structure were 
only 30% redundant—then it would 
be easily possible to construct three- 
dimensional crossword puzzles (1). 
This information about crossword puz- 
zles, of course, is not intended to rep- 
resent the results of modern linguistic 
scholarship. For a more representative 
example, see Jacobson, Halle and 
Cherry on the entropy of Russian pho- 
nemes (9). 

Wilson Taylor’s “Cloze” procedure* 
is one of the interesting ways we have 
available for use in estimating the en- 
tropy or redundancy of prose. Taylor 
deletes every nth word in a passage, 
and asks readers to supply the missing 
words. The scatter of different words 
suggested for each of the missing terms 
provides a measure of the predictabil- 
ity of the passage to that particular 
audience. For example, if we present 
two paragraphs to the same group of 
20 readers, and on the average this is 
the score they make: 


Paragraph A 
16 specify word A (correct) 
B 
2 Cc 


Paragraph B 
specify word A (correct) 


6 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
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—if we get this result, it is clear that 
the uncertainty or relative entropy of 
Paragraph B is considerably greater for 
this audience than is that of Paragraph 
A. Paragraph A is apparently more re- 
dundant than B. Taylor has gone into 
this use of information theory in his 
doctoral dissertation, and it is clear 
that the redundancy or relative entropy 
of a passage is closely related to its 
readability. 

If we consider an entire mass me- 
dium as a system, then it is evident 
that the maximum entropy of a news- 
paper or a broadcasting station is im- 
mensely greater than that of a sema- 
phor, a calling card, a personal letter or 
a sermon. The paper or the station has 
a very great freedom to do different 
things and produce strikingly different 
products. A large newspaper, like the 
New York Times, has higher maximum 
entropy than a smaller newspaper. If 
we could devise any way to make a 
valid comparison, I think we should 
find that the relative entropy of radio 
and television would be less than that 
of newspapers. If this is indeed the 
case, it may be that the tremendous 
wordage of broadcasting puts a burden 
on originality, and the scant feedback 
to a broadcasting station puts a pre- 
mium on any formula which has proved 
popular. A successful formula is soon 
imitated. A popular program promptly 
spawns a whole family that look like 
it. A joke passes quickly from come- 
dian to comedian. We might say that 
for comedians, joint and conditional 
entropy are quite low. For comic strips, 
relative entropy is obviously very low, 
and redundancy very high. 


But it is also evident that no medium 


would be lower if we figured sequential entropy 
for sequences longer than eight letters. 

*See Wilson L. Taylor, “Cloze Procedure: A 
New Tool for M Readability,” Journat- 
1sM QuarTERLy, 30:415-33 (Fall 1953). 
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uses as much of the available freedom 
as it could. Complete freedom would 
mean random content. The art of being 
an editor or a program manager con- 
sists in no small degree of striking the 
right belance between predictability 
and uncertainty—right balance being 
defined as the best combination of sat- 
isfied anticipation and surprise. From 
time to time we have tried to quantify 
this amount of organization or predict- 
ability in a mass medium. One of the 
simpler ways to approach it is to tabu- 
late the news sources in a paper. 

For example, Figure A is a typical 
distribution of news items by source in 
a metropolitan newspaper for one day. 

The usual way we handle figures like 
this is by means of the statistics of cen- 
tral tendency—mean, standard devia- 
tion, etc. Suppose we were to handle it 
by information theory mathematics. If 
relative entropy were at a maximum, 
each of these news sources would be 
represented equally. Actually, the rela- 
tive entropy of news sources in the 


Times for that day was about 52%. 
Throughout that week it hung around 
50%, minus or plus 5. This seems quite 
typical of large newspapers. Four Chi- 
cago papers, two other New York pa- 
pers, and the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, all were between 41 and 
57% for the same period. The London 
Times and Paris Figuro were a little 
over 40%. During the same period, a 
radio news wire averaged about 45% 
relative entropy. 

This rather remarkable order of 
agreement represents a pattern of con- 
straint which, if we understood it com- 
pletely, would tell us a great deal about 
mass media. Why do large papers, on 
the average, use about half the freedom 
open to them to represent different 
news sources? Availability is one rea- 
son, but the chief reason is simply that 
this is the editors’ definition of what 
their clientele want, and can absorb, 
and should have, and can be given 
within the bounds of physical limits 
and custom. Information theory ap- 
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pears to offer us a new way to study 
this characteristic of the media. 


THE IDEA OF NOISE 

The idea of noise is another infor- 
mation theory concept which intuitive- 
ly makes sense in the study of mass 
communication. Noise, as we have said, 
is anything in the channel other than 
what the communicator puts there. 
Noise may be competing stimuli from 
inside—AC hum in the radio, print vis- 
ible through a thin page in a magazine, 
day-dreaming during a class lecture— 
or from outside—competing headline 
cues On a newspaper page, reading a 
book while listening to a newscast, the 
huzz of conversation in the library. In 
general, the strategy of a mass com- 
municator is to reduce noise as much 
as possible in his own transmission, and 
to allow for expected noise in the re- 
ception. An increase in redundancy, as 
we have already suggested, may com- 
bat noise; a radio announcer may be 
well advised to repeat a highly impor- 
tant announcement. 

The information theory formula for 
maximum transmission capacity in the 
face of noise also furnishes some guides 
as to what can be done. This formula is 


P +N 
W log: ( N 

in which W is band width, P is power 
of transmission, N is noise. In other 
words, you can approach maximum ef- 
ficiency by reducing noise, increasing 
band width or increasing power. Two 
of the great problems of mass commu- 
nication, of course, are to understand 
exactly what is meant by band width 
and power, for any given situation. Is 
the band width of a talking picture or 
television greater than that of a silent 
picture or radio?‘ Is the band width of 

* Putting simultaneous and reinforcing cues in a 


single band of communication ly adds to 
“power” of a message. For ctample, a 
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a sight-sound medium like television 
greater than that of print? You can cer- 
tainly increase band width by using a 
high fidelity phonograph, but can you 
also increase it by buying time on more 
radio stations? Similarly, what consti- 
tutes power, in this sense, within persua- 
sive communication? Supposedly, the 
nature of the arguments and the source 
will contribute to it. Will talking louder 
contribute to power, so defined? Will 
buying bigger ads? 

To basic questions like these, infor- 
mation theory is unlikely to contribute 
except by stimulating insights, but it 
should be pointed out thst there are 
formulas for calculating noise which 
may well prove to be useful in tests of 
learning and retention from mass com- 
munication, and in rumor analysis and 
other functions of communication 
chains. 

COUPLING 


That brings us to talk of coupling, 
which is another point at which infor- 
mation theory comes very close to our 
usual way of thinking about human 
communication. We are accustomed to 
think of “gatekeepers.” Strictly speak- 
ing, every system that couples two oth- 
er systems is a gatekeeper. But there 
are certain especially important gate- 
keepers in mass communication: the 
reporter walking his beat, the telegraph 
editor deciding on what to select from 
the wire, the press association wire filer 
deciding what stories to pass on, the 
commentator deciding what aspect of 
current life to focus on, the magazine 
editor deciding what parts of the envi- 


by choice of 








ronment to represent, and others. All 
these are subject to the stability and 
fidelity measures of information theory: 
how likely are they to pass on the in- 
formation that comes to them? How 
faithfully are they likely to reproduce 
it? 

Even the terms used to talk about 
fidelity in electronic systems sound fa- 
miliar to us in light of our experience 
with mass communication. How much 
of the information do the gatekeepers 
filter out? How much fading and boom- 
ing do they introduce (by changing the 
emphasis of the message)? How much 
systematic distortion are they respon- 
sible for (through bias)? How much 
random distortion (through carelessness 
or ignorance)? 


The newspaper itself—if we want to 
consider it as a system—is a gatekeeper 
of the greatest importance. The daily 
life of a city presents itself to the pa- 
per’s input. Selected bits of the daily 
life of the rest of the world enter the 
input through the telegraph desk. What 
comes out? What is the stability of the 
paper for reproducing local news as 
compared with national news, civic 
news as compared with crime news, 
news of one presidential candidate as 
compared with news of another? And 
what about fidelity? To what extent 
does the paper change its input by cut- 
ting, by rewri.ng, by choosing a head- 
line which affects the meaning, by giv- 
ing One story better position than an- 
other? 

Think of the reporter walking his 
beat. Everything he sees and hears is 
news for someone, but he must make a 
selection in term of what his editors 
and—supposedly—his readers want. 
His stability is necessarily low. But how 
is his fidelity? Does he get the quotes 
from a speech right? Does he report an 
accident accurately? 
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Or think of the receiver -: the end of 
the mass communication chain. What 
stories from the Reader's Digest, what 
items from the newspaper, does he pass 
on to his friends? And how accurately 
does he represent the content? Does he 
reproduce the part of the content which 
reinforces his previous attitudes? Does 
he get the point of an article? 

Rumor analysis is a fascinating use 
for the coupling concepts of informa- 
tion theory. What kinds of rumors en- 
courage the stability of the chain—that 
is, what kinds of rum. will tend to be 
passed on? And what factors govern 
how faithfully a rumor is passed on? 


Content analysis codes are subject to 
study for stability and fidelity. How 
much of the information in the meas- 
ured content do they respond to? How 
faithfully do they reproduce it? As a 
matter of fact, many of the concepts of 
information theory are stimulating to 
content study. For example, the heavy 
redundancy of Communist propaganda 
shows up from almost any content 
study, as does the relatively low en- 
tropy of the semantic systems within 
which the Communist propagandist 
works. The close coupling of units in 
the Communist propaganda chain is 
striking. And the stability and fidelity 
of the Communist gatekeepers, trans- 
mitting the official line, are very high. 
If they are not, the Party gets a new 
gatekeeper. 


Measures of stability and fidelity are 
available, in information theory, and 
relatively easy to use. When they are 
applied to a long chain—such as the 
one, previously referred to, which car- 
ries news from “India to Indiana” and 
back—it becomes apparent that the sta- 
bility of the main points along the 
chain is quite high: that is, a bureau 
like London is quite likely to pass along 
a story that comes from New Delhi. 
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The closer one gets to the source of 
news, the lower the stability, because 
the input is large, the output capacity 
relatively small. Bloomington, for ex- 
ample, regularly publishes about 65 lo- 
cal stories, but can only put two or 
three on the wire. Delhi, likewise, can 
send London only a small part of the 
Indian news. Chicago, on the other 
hand, can send out more than half the 
stories available. The problem in meas- 
uring the fidelity of this kind of chain 
is to define measurable units. Using 
length as one criterion, it becomes ap- 
parent that the greatest loss is near the 
source of news. Using rewriting as a 
criterion, it seems that the chief re- 
writing is done at the first wire points 
and the chief national bureaus. 


CHANNEL CAPACITY 


Channel capacity is another impor- 
tant concept which is common both to 
information theory and to mass com- 
munication. All channels, human, elec- 
tronic or mechanical, have an upper 
limit on their ability to assume differ- 
ent states or carry different events. We 
can estimate, for example, the amount 
of information the eye is capable of 
transmitting to the optic nerve, and it 
is less than the information available to 
the eye, although apparently more than 
the semantic system can handle. We 
can estimate the capacity of a tele- 
phone line or a microphone, and have 
very good formulas for doing so. But 
when we consider the characteristics of 
a chain and recall that the chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, then our 
chief interest turns to the channel ca- 
pacity of man, who is the weakest link 
in most communication chains. 

Perceptual experiments have told us 
a great deal about the ability of man to 
transmit information through some of 
his systems. In general, we can say that 
man’s ability to handle information is 
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faster than most mechanical systems 
(such as smoke signals and flags), but 
far slower than that of most electronic 
devices (e.g., the electronic comput- 
ers). We still have a great deal to find 
out about man’s capacity for handling 
language and pictorial information. 


Many of the capacity problems of 
mass communications, of course, find 
man at the mercy of his works. The re- 
porter who has only 30 minutes to 
write his story before deadline, the edi- 
tor who is permitted to file only 200 
words on the wire, the radio news bu- 
reau desk which has room for only 13 
minutes of copy and must select from 
300 stories, the editor who finds a big 
advertising day crowding out his news 
—all these are communicators suffer- 
ing from capacity problems they have 
helped to make. It is also obvious that 
the channel capacity of the New York 
Times is greater than that of a small 
daily. But for the Times and its smaller 
brothers there is an even greater chan- 
nel restriction: the reader. The reader 
of a daily can spend, on the average, 
about 40 minutes on his paper. And he 
reads rather slowly. Even so, he can 
read faster than he can listen. so to 
speak. A radio speaker usually stays 
under 150 words a minute, not be- 
cause he cannot talk faster, but because 
he fears he will crowd the channel ca- 
pacity of his listeners. 


Shannon has developed a theorem 
for a channel with noise which is both 
remarkable in itself and highly mean- 
ingful for persons concerned with mass 
communication (1). His theorem says, 
in effect, that for rates of transmission 
less than the capacity of a channel it is 
possible to reduce noise to any desired 
level by improving the coding of the in- 
formation to be transmitted; but that 
for rates of transmission greater than 
channel capacity it is never possible to 
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reduce noise below the amount by 
which the rate of transmission exceeds 
channel capacity. In other words, as 
Wilson notes, error can be reduced as 
much as desired if only the rate of 
transmission is kept below the total ca- 
pacity of the channel; but if we over- 
load the channel, then error increases 
very swiftly. 

Information theory thus promises us 
real assistance in studying the capacity 
of channels. For example, in a recent 
publication (10) an information theory 
model is proposed to measure an indi- 
vidual’s channel capacity for semantic 
decoding. Verbal information is to be 
fed the individual at increasing rates. 
This information consists of a group of 
adjectives describing an object. The re- 
ceiver is asked to respond in each: case 
by touching the corresponding object, 


input 


in a group of objects, in front of him. 
(He has already over-learned this re- 
sponse, so supposedly no learning takes 
place during the experiment.) The time 
from the stimulus until the subject 
touches an object is taken as the total 
time for decoding and encoding. It is 
hypothesized that as the rate increases 
this total time will decrease until it be- 
comes stable. As the rate increases fur- 
ther, the number of errors will begin to 
increase, until at a certain rate the time 
will become highly variable and the 
process will break down. The rate at 
which the total time becomes stable is 
taken as the optimum channel capacity, 
because it is there that the largest 
amount of accurate information is be- 
ing transmitted. 

This experiment has not yet been 
done with the accurate controls which 
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would be required, but some striking 
confirmation of it comes out of experi- 
ments with retention of newscasts. 
Subjects were presented newscasts of 
increasing density but constant length 
—5, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 items. The aver- 
age subject’s ability to recall the subject 
of these items leveled off vary sharply 
between 10 and 20. There was practi- 
cally no additional learning between 20 
and 30. After 20, the number of errors 
began to increase rather sharply. In 
other words, the amount of information 
transmitted behaved about as hypothe- 
sized above, and the resulting curve 
was strikingly like those typically re- 
sulting from experiments on the capac- 
ity of subjects to discriminate among 
stimuli—as shown in Figure B. 


NETWORKS 


Of all the potential contributions of 
information theory to mass communi- 
cation, perhaps the most promising is 


in the study of communication net- 
works. Networks are as important in 
mass communication as in electronic 
communication. Every functional group 
is a communication network. The staff 
of a newspaper or a broadcasting sta- 
tion, a film production crew, the group 
with which a member of the mass com- 
munication audience talks over what he 
reads, hears and sees—all these are 
communication networks. The inter- 
communication within the network is 
measurable, whether it consists of con- 
versation, print, gestures or electronic 
currents. 


Osgood and Wilson, in a mimeo- 
graphed publication,’ have suggested a 
series of measures derived from infor- 
mation theory, for dealing with groups. 
In addition to the common entropy, re- 


*“A Vocavulary for Talking 
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dundancy, noise, fidelity and capacity 
measures, they suggest traffic (what 
members do the most talking, and how 
much talking is done?), closure (to 
what extent is the group a closed cor- 
poration?), and congruence (to what 
extent do members participate equally 
in the communication of the group, or 
to what extent are there members who 
are chiefly talkers and others who are 
chiefly listeners?). All these formula- 
tions can be dealt with mathematically. 
Measures like these suggest a quite dif- 
ferent and stimulating way of studying 
small groups, and in particular they 
commend themselves for use in study- 
ing the important groups within mass 
communication. 

Suppose, for example, we want to 
study some part of the world news net- 
work. Suppose that we take the chief 
newspapers of the leading cities in half 
a dozen countries—for example, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union— 
and tabulate for one week the stories 
which the papers in each city carry 
from the other cities in the network. 
This has been done in a small way, 
with interesting results. Washington has 
the greatest output traffic, New York 
the greatest input traffic. Moscow has 
the greatest degree of individual clo- 
sure; that is, it is most likely to talk, if 
at all, to itself. Within a country, there 
are startling differences in the amount 
and distribution of input. In general 
there appears to be a little more organi- 
zation (redundancy) in the pattern of 
input than in the pattern of output: 
that is, source entropy is higher than 
destination entropy. And the congru- 
ence (the correlation between source 
and destination frequencies of points 
in the network) varies markedly with 
political conditions and cultural rela- 
tionships at a particular time. 
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Let us take a simpler example of 
group communication. Here is a record 
of telephone calls amongst four boys 
(who telephoned incessantly). The calls 
were tabulated at periods two months 
apart—20 calls while the boys were or- 
ganizing a school newspaper, and 20 
calls two months later after the paper 
was well launched. 


Twenty Telephone Calls by Four Boys 


A. In process of organizing a school 
newspaper: 
Mike Bud Mike T. John 
Mike .... 4 4 2 
Bud 1 2 
Mike T. .. 1 1 0 
oe oats, 1 0 
5 6 5 4 
B. After school newspaper had been pub- 
lished 2 months: 
Mike Bud Mike T. 
Mike .... 1 1 
Bud 1 0 
Mike T. .. 0 
TORE: sap egeel 0 0 
13 4 2 1 


It is clear that the relative transi- 
tional entropy of this group became less 
in the two months—that is, it became 
better organized—and also that the 
congruence had changed so that in- 
creasingly one pattern could be pre- 
dicted: i.e., the boys would call Mike. 
It seems that whereas Mike must have 
been the organizer at first, he became 
the leader later, and the other boys 
turned to him for advice or instruc- 
tions. 

This kind of result suggests the hy- 
pothesis that the entropy of communi- 
cation within a functional group de- 
creases as the group becomes more 
fully organized into work roles and bet- 
ter perceives the existence of leadership. 
By way of testing this and preparing 
the way for studying actual media 
staffs, some experiments have been 
done with groups of five journalism 
students who were given assignments 


John 
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that simulated the work of an actual 
newspaper staff, including reporting, 
reference, editing, copyreading and set- 
ting in type. All their intercommunica- 
tions were recorded. Not enough 
groups have yet been put through the 
procedure to reveal all the variables, 
but the pattern so far is very clear and 
interesting. Some of the groups were 
started on their assignments entirely 
unstructured—that is, no roles were as- 
signed. In others a leader was appoint- 
ed. In still others, every person was 
assigned a job. Inasmuch as some 
measure of leadership almost always 
appeared, regardless of assignment, 
participants were asked at the end 
whether they perceived a leader or 
leaders, and if so, whom? This, in gen- 
eral, seems to be the pattern: 


(a) As the perception of leadership 
increases, the relative transitional en- 
tropy of communication in the group 
decreases—that is, it becomes easier to 
predict who will talk to whom. 

(b) As the degree of initial organi- 
zation is increased, the total amount of 
communication decreases and the total 
time required to do the job decreases. 

(c) However, between the group in 
which a leader is appointed and the 
group in which all members are as- 
signed roles, these measures change 
much less than between the other 
groups and the unstructured group. In 
some cases, the group in which a leader 
only was appointed actually finished 
the job more quickly than the group in 
which all roles were assigned. This sug- 
gests that there may be a stage in which 
increasing organization does not con- 
tribute to efficiency; and also, that it 
must make a difference who is appoint- 
ed leader, even in these previously un- 
acquainted groups. 

These results are presented only to 
suggest that the approach is a promis- 
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ing one for group study, and especially 
for the study of the kind of functional 
groups that play such an important 
part in mass communication. 


FINALLY 


How can we sum up the import of 
all this for the study of mass commu- 
nication? 

Even such a brief overview as this 
must make it clear that information 
theory is suggestive and stimulating for 
students of human communication. It 
must be equally clear that the power of 
the theory and its stimulating analogic 
quality are greatly at variance with the 
puny quality of the mathematical ex- 
amples I have been able to cite—that 
is, examples of the use so far made of 
information theory mathematics in 
studying mass communication. Why 
should this be? 


The theory is now—1948, as I have 
said, for most of us. Its application is 
fringed with dangers. One of these has 
been indicated—the danger of working 
with stochastic processes in functional 
systems which may learn and thereby 
change the probabilities. It should also 
be said that we do not as yet know 
much about the sampling distributions 
of these entropy formulas, and it is 
therefore not always wise to use them 
for hypothesis testing and statistical in- 
ference. Finally, we must admit frank- 
ly the difficulty of bridging the gap be- 
tween the formula’s concept of infor- 
mation (which is concerned only with 
the number of binary choices necessary 
to specify an event in a system) and 
our concept of information in human 
communication (which is concerned 
with the relation of a fact to outside 
events—e.g., how “informative” is it?). 

This is not to say that the transfer 
cannot be made. Certainly I have no in- 
tention of saying that the theory has 
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only analogic value, and that the con- 
tribution of its mathematical tools is 
necessarily small. These tools seem to 
me to be extremely promising in the 
study of language, channel capacities, 
couplings, and network groups, if no- 
where else. It will be to our advantage 
to explore these uses and others. 


Appendix 
THE BASIC FORMULAS 


It may be helpful to explain the basic 
entropy formula here in order to give a 
better idea of what information theory has 
to offer mathematically. 

Let us begin with an event which we 
call i within a system which we can call 
1.6 (For example i may be the yellow light 
on a traffic light /.) Then let us call p(i) 
the probability of event i occurring within 
the system. This is equivalent to saying 
that p(i) equals 1/a, in which a is a cer- 
tain number of equally probable classes. 
(For example, the yellow light in a traffic 
light occurs two times in four events, so 
that its probability is 1/2.) The informa- 
tion we need to predict the occurrence of 
event i is therefore log,a. By algebraic 
transformation, we can say that, since p(i) 
equals 1/a, a equals 1/p(i). Therefore the 
information necessary to specify the one 
event i is log.(1/p(i)). Since the logarithm 
of x/y always equals log x — log y, we 
have the information necessary to specify 
event i equal to log,1 — log.p(i). The log 
of 1 is always zero, and therefore we ar- 
rive at an equation which states the 
amount of information necessary to spe- 
cify one event in a system (let us call this 
information h(i)), 

h (i) = — log,p(i) 

Now what we need is an estimate of 
the average amount of entropy associated 
with all the states of a system. The aver- 
age of a sample of numbers can be ex- 
pressed as 

3 i fi) 
i n 
where i is the numerical value of any 


*This explanation of the formula for observed 
entropy in general follows the approach of Wil- 
son in bibliography item (10). Wilson’s treatment 
of the subject is easy to read and still both solid 
and stimulating, and is recommended to begin- 
ners in this field. 
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class of numbers, f(i) is the frequency of 
occurrence of that class, n is the sample 
size, and 3 is the term for sum of all the 
i 

i’s. But f(i)/n is the same as an estimate 
of probability, which we called p (i), and 
which we can here substitute in the term 
for an average as follows: 


= i pi) 
1 


Therefore, if we want the average amount 
of information needed to predict the oc- 
currence of the states of a system I, we 
can use this term and substitute the infor- 
mation symbol for the numerical value, 
thus, 


HI) = 


> h(i) p(i), or 

i 

= —2 Pp logp(i) 
i 


H(1) 


This last expression is the basic formula 
for observed entropy. 

It is clear that this formula will equal 
zero when the probability of one event is 
unity and the probability of all other 
events is zero: in other words, when there 
is no uncertainty in the system. It is also 
clear that the formula will approach Hox 
(which, you will remember, is log.n) as 
the events in the system become more 
nearly equally probable, so that there is 
maximum uncertainty in the system. In a 
coin toss, for example, observed entropy 
is the same as maximum entropy (log,?, 
or 1) because the events are equally prob- 
able. However, the more events in a sys- 
tem, the higher the observed entropy is 
likely to grow. Therefore, it becomes use- 
ful to have a measure by which to com- 
pare systems which have different numbers 
of states. This is the formula for relative 
entropy, which is simply the observed en- 
tropy of a system divided by its maximum 
entropy— 

H(1) 
Hinax 


From the basic formula, we get the for- 
mula for joint entropy, which is simply the 
entropy for the occurrence of pairs of 
events (for example, q and u together in 
a sample of English words) and which is 
written, 


H(1J) = — 3 p(i,j)log.p(i,j) 
i,j 
This is read exactly like the basic entropy 
formula except that (i,j) stands for the oc- 
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currence of events n and j together. We 
also get a formula for conditional entropy, 
which deals with the occurrence of two 
events in sequence (for example, the oc- 
currence of u after q in a sample of Eng- 
lish words). This is written, 


HJ= > p(i,j)logep.(j) 
iJ 

in which p,j represents the probability of 
the occurrence of j after i has occurred. 

Among the other formulas available are 
those for redundancy (basically, 1 — 
Hr.:), amount of information transmitted, 
channel capacity, noise and maximum ef- 
fective coding in the face of noise. It is 
not believed necessary to speak in any 
greater detail of these measures at this 
point, inasmuch as the purpose of these 
pages is to give a general idea of the the- 
ory rather than a complete description of 
it. 


COMPUTING THE COMMONER MEASURES 


Maximum entropy, of course, may be 
computed simply by taking the log (to the 
base 2) of the total number of events in 
the system. 

In computing the other entropy measures 
from social data, it will be necessary to 
estimate the probabilities of events within 
systems by counting frequencies of occur- 
rence over some uniform time period. For 
example, if a traffic light were a new phe- 
nomenon to us, we might count the occur- 
rence of red, yellow and green events for 
a certain length of time and get, say, 10 
each for red and green, 20 for yellow, out 
of 40 events. From these we should esti- 
mate the probability of red and green as 
VY each, of yellow as “%. To estimate the 
probabilities of events in two systems or 
of sequential events in one system, it is 
helpful to use a table like this one: 


J 


p(j) 


Having computed the values of H(I), 
H(J), H(1J) from this kind of table, the 
values of the conditional entropies may be 
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obtained, if desired, by the following rela- 
t ips: 

H,(W) = H(LJ) — H(1) 

H,(1) = H(LJ) — HO) 
It is not necessary to do all the calcula- 
tion which would seem to be required to 
turn the probabilities into entropy scores, 
if one uses such a table as that of Dolan- 
sky and Dolansky (see bibliography) 
which is recommended to anyone making 
extensive use of these formulas. 


A Short List of Readings on 
Information Theory 


se basic theory: 


Shannon, C. E., and Weaver, Warren, The 
LS oes Theory ‘of Communication, Urbana, 
1949. (Contains the classical article by Shannon, 
. For readers without 


2. We , Norbert, Cybernetics. New York, 
1948. (Stimulating in that it contains much of the 
viewpoint for Shannon's later development.) 

3. Fano, R. M., The Transmission of Informa- 
tion. MIT Technical Reports 65 and 149. Cam- 
bridge, 1949-50. (Highly mathematical.) 

4. Goldman, Stanford, Information Theory. 
New York, 1953. (Textbook for graduate stu- 
dents in electrical engineering.) 
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5. Miller, G. A., “What Is Information Meas- 
urement?”, American Psychologist, 8:3—11 (1953). 
(Non-technical, and a good beginning point for 
annanath a ) 





Tables for Computing Information Theory Meas- 
ures: 

6. Dolansky, L., and Dolansky, M. F,, 
of loge\/p, Ns a Pp logs + (1--p) logs 
(1—p). MIT Technical Report 277. Cambridge, 
1952. (The most complete tables.) 

7. Newman, E. B., “ tional Methods 
Useful in Analy Series of Binary Data,” 
American Journal of Psychology, 64:252-62 
(1951). 
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Examples of Applications: 


8. Garner, W. H., and Hake, H. W., “The 
Amount of Information in Absolute J nts,” 
Psychological Review, 58:446-59 (1951). (Joint 
and conditional entropy used to measure stimu- 
lus-response relationships. ) 

9. Jakobson, R., Halle, H., and Cherry, E. C., 
“Towards the Logical Description of Languages 
in Their Phonemic Aspect,” Language, 29:34-46 
(1953). 


10. Osgood, C .E., editor, Sebock, T. A., and 
othe:s. «‘sycholinguistics: A Survey of Theory and 
Research Problems. Supplement to International 
Journal of American Linguistics, 20:4 (1954). 
(Sections on information theory are stimulating 
and easy to read; they are written mostly by K. 
Wilson. ) 





“The duty of the press at this moment is to show the way to recovery 
from the blight of fear and cautious conformity. 

“There has been far too much defeatism. . . . I believe that the press in 
America today has the greatest opportunity it has ever had to help point 
the way back to sanity. 

“What is more, I believe it has begun to live up to this challenging op- 
portunity, and on this 50th anniversary we can look forward to another 
half century in which this School of Journalism and the University will play 
their part in educating other generations for the grave responsibility of 
freedom. .. . 

“The press of America cut its teeth on controversy and controversy has 
been its lifeblood. 

“What is most extraordinary is to find in press and radio those who seem 
so frightened and insecure that they would drive out every opinion that 
does not conform to their own narrowly reactionary standard. They spend 
a great deal of time vilifying those who do not agree with them as though 
this were in itself a crime. 

“I would not want to deprive the radicals of either the right or the left 
of their privileges of saying within the bounds of constitutional freedom 
what they please. And I might say in passing that we sometimes forget 
what we should have learned from the example of Italy and Germany: that 
there are radicals of the extreme right just as ready to destroy existing 
institutions as are the extremists of the left. The Jacobin can wear black as 


well as red.”——-Marquis CHILps, at University of Wisconsin. 

















The Content Response Code: 
A Pre-testing Procedure 


BY ROY E. CARTER JR. 


Developed as part of a research program at Stanford Univer- 
sity, the “CRC” is a new technique for assessing the communi- 
cative effectiveness of printed materials. Dr. 
associate professor of journalism and research associate in social 
science at the University of North Carolina. 


Carter is now 





V> THE COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCHER 
who wants to measure the degree to 
which a sample of a given audience 
succeeds in learning factual content 
from a printed message may without 
too much difficulty devise a test to 
measure such learning. What is not 
learned can then be scrutinized and 
perhaps modified so as to make it more 
likely to be learned. 

Where, however, the researcher is 
testing printed material which is explic- 
itly or implicitly persuasive, the situa- 
tion is more difficult. Although opinion 
questions and attitude scales may be 
used to measure persuasion, results of 
such tests will not often show what it 
is’ within content that (a) may be fail- 
ing to persuade or (b) may be eliciting 
from the communicatee affective re- 
sponses which are unfavorable to the 
communicator or its source. 

Yet if the covimunicator can locate 
the points in a communication at which 
unfavorable responses are evoked, and 
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can learn what kinds of unfavorable 
response are being made, the find- 
ings ought to have “action” implica- 
tions—ones which will enable him to 
change content in such a way as to in- 
crease favorability of response and also 
increase acceptance of the implicit or 
explicit persuasive theme of the mes- 
sage. 

It is to this problem that the proce- 
dure described here is directed. 

The Content Response Code method 
was developed by the author at Stan- 
ford University as part of a program of 
research which Dr. Chilton R. Bush 
and he conducted in 1954 for the U. S. 
Information Agency.’? In its work for 
the USIA, the Institute for Journalistic 
Studies at Stanford was to carry out 
three tasks: (a) Explore the practica- 
bility of using foreign student groups in 
pre-testing printed materials to be dis- 
tributed in the Far East; (b) develop 
and/or experiment with various pre- 


* The author is indebted to Dr. Bush, director 
of the Institute for Journalistic Studies, for the 
counsel and a. criticism he by my ovided during 
the dev and testing of CRC proce- 
dure. Dr. Alfred de Grazia of the Stanford politi- 
cal science Senn also furnished helpful 
suggestions. 1 responsibility for findings and 

rests with the author. He is, how- 
ever, grateful to the USIA for permission to pub- 
lish this material. 
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testing procedures; and (c) actually 
pre-test certain leaflets and pamphlets. 
The procedures to be developed and 
tested were to be ones which might be 
used either with foreign-student paneis 
or by research-trained field officers 
overseas. The investigators hoped to 
produce results which would also be 
helpful to domestic researchers. 

Considerable theoretically oriented 
research has been carried out in recent 
years in an effort to find out what vari- 
ables affect the persuasion process and 
under what conditions, but relatively 
little attention has been given to the 
development of pre-testing procedures 
which can be used by a communicator 
who wants to assess, in some prelimi- 
nary way, the probable effectiveness of 
a specific, printed communication prod- 
uct.® 

Moreover, most “persuasion princi- 
pies” will not even be generalizable to 
American audiences until they have 
been tested with a variety of communi- 
cation materials, with different audi- 
ence types, and in varying situational 
contexts. The international communica- 
tor, in particular, still must rely large- 
ly on results he obtains when he tries 
out specific messages on samples which 
are as representative as possible of his 
“targets.” 

For a number of years, producers of 
aural and visual communication have 
had available a testing procedure built 
around the Lazarsfeld-Stanton Program 
Analyzer, a polygraph recording de- 

* This is not to discount advertising research 
and copytesting. Usually, however, the communi- 
cation tested has been a single ad rather than 
printed matter of any length, and the independent 
variable has been format or “appeal.” 

*Tore Hollonquist and Edward A. Suchman, 
“L to the Listener,” in Radio Research, 
1942-43, Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, eds. 
(New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944); 
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Items in Rad " and Horace Schwerin, 
“An beet vy Study of the Reliabi of the 
‘Program Analyzer,’ ” Journal of Ap Psy- 
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vice activated by red and green push- 
buttons held in the laps of respondents 
who listen to a radio program or re- 
cording or watch a motion picture or 
telecast. The subject pushes the green 
button when he likes what he sees or 
hears, and the red button when he dis- 
likes it. 

“Response profiles” obtained in this 
way may then be used in individual or 
group versions of the “focused” inter- 
view procedure developed by Merton,” 
with a view to finding out the “why” 
of the responses shown in the profile. 
One advantage of the method is that it 
helps tie responses, at the “reinstate- 
ment” or follow-up stage, to the orig- 
inal stimuli. 

Since the Analyzer operates along a 
time dimension, it could be applied to 
printed material only if the experimen- 
ter used a technique like having the 
content “unroll” as projected on a 
screen. This would tie all subjects to the 
same reading speed and might force an 
abnormally high attention level. Conse- 
quently the author decided to try to de- 
velop an analogue of the Analyzer pro- 
cedure which would be suitable for use 
with persuasive printed materials—one 
based on some kind of marking by sub- 
jects while they read. 


Over-printing a scale or other device 
in the margin of text material was 
avoided because it was felt this would 
increase artificiality of the exposure sit- 
uation. Similarly, the possibility of hav- 
ing subjects underscore material was 
discarded because of possible distractive 
and interruptive effects. Instead, a sim- 


chology, 


24:738-41, 742-45 (Dec. 1940); Ber- 
nard D. Cirlin and Jack N. Peterman, “Pre-test- 
ing a Motion Picture: A Case H * Journal 


of Social Issues, 3:39-41 (Summer 1947). (Cirlin 
and Peterman used an os, of the Analyzer 
called the aph.) 

* Robert K. Merton, ef al, The Focussed Inter- 
view (New York: Columbia University, Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, 1952), pp. iii-iv, 
passim. 




















ple plus/minus marking procedure was 
adopted. 

Two disadvantages of the Analyzer 
procedure as frequently used had to be 
dealt with. One involves the problem of 
interpreting negative responses. View- 
ers of an oldtime movie melodrama 
surely would push the red buttons when 
the heroine was tied to the railroad 
track, yet would get an emotional ca- 
tharsis out of the rescue that would not 
have been possible if Pauline had never 
been in peril. It was felt that in the ap- 
plication of the Analyzer analogue (the 
CRC) to persuasive materials (as con- 
trasted with entertainment), utility of 
findings would depend on finding a way 
to tie responses down to a pamphlet as 
a pamphlet. This was accomplished by 
means of a new frame of reference for 
the response procedure. 

A second major problem was the pos- 
sibility of “bandwagon” effects at the 
follow-up stage, either as a result of re- 
spondents seeing the response profile 
(or being told what the modal respon- 
ses were) or of their being influenced 
by the comments of other persons dur- 
ing a group interview. To cope with 
this difficulty, a new follow-up proce- 
dure was devised. 

In cross-cultural testing, results are 
particularly likely to be biased by the 
degree to which the experimenter per- 
mits his own beliefs and values to influ- 
ence (a) what he asks and how he asks 
it, and (b) how he interprets answers. 
The Content Response Code, which ties 
the elaboration of spontaneous audi- 
ence responses down to the content 
stimuli which originally induced the re- 
sponses, ought to help reduce this kind 
of bias. 


HOW THE PROCEDURE WORKS 

The Content Response Code (CRC) 
procedure was developed over a period 
of several months, and during that time 
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several variations in method were em- 
ployed in pre-testing pamphlets and 
similar materials. Subjects were (a) 
Stanford University students and (b) 
100 Filipino and 49 Indian nationals 
attending San Francisco Bay area col- 
legcs and universities. The procedure 
outlined below is the final version 
which emerged from the experimental 
work. 


Subjects and setting—With one or 
two persons available for tabulation 
chores, the author found he could con- 
veniently work with groups ranging in 
size from 20 to 40. A sample of 30 
subjects would seem appropriate for 
most CRC tests. The effective sample 
size can be increased by repeating tests 
with different subjects or by dividing a 
large number of subjects into small 
groups. 

Ordinarily sample size should permit 
gathering the subjects in a single room 
(CRC instructions ordinarily will be 
given both in writing and orally). The 
room should be large enough to permit 
subjects to be seated either in alternate 
arm chairs or rather sparsely at tables. 


Subjects should be told the purpose 
of the study and should be assured that 
their responses will be anonymous. 
Sometimes it may be advisable to carry 
out the procedure with an “unimpor- 
tant” piece of literature in order to 
make sure subjects know just what is 
expected of them. Throughout the pre- 
liminary instruction and discussion pe- 
riods, the experimenter should stress 
the fact that he wants his subjects to be 
extremely frank about what they dis- 
like—that “bad” aspects of communi- 
cation can be improved only if they are 
located with the help of readers. 


Marking procedure—When rapport 
has been established with subjects, the 
pamphlets or other materials to be test- 
ed are distributed, together with in- 
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struction sheets. After the experimenter 
has read the instructions aloud to his 
subjects and is sure they have read 
them, he should ask if there are any 
questions. These should be dealt with 
before the reading and marking begin. 


In the pre-test work at Stanford, in- 
structions were modified or adapted 
slightly to “fit” specific materials. In 
general, however, they covered the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. The subjects are to indicate posi- 
tive or negative reactions to what they 
read by making small plus or minus 
marks in the margin directly to the right 
of what they read. 

2. There is no set number of marks 
to be made (subjects are told), but with 
most subjects the average is about one 
mark per paragraph. Some persons (the 
experimenter adds) may mark some 
paragraphs more than once, and others 
may skip several paragraphs or even a 
page or so. 

3. Subjects are not to worry about 
whether they are marking material too 
much or too little. They are to read it 
at their normal reading speed and they 
are to mark it spontaneously whenever 
they feel they are having a favorable or 
unfavorable reaction. 

4. By positive or negative reaction 
the experimenter means how well the 
subjects like the pamphlet as a pam- 
phiet. A plus mark should mean that 
the subject has read something he. espe- 
cially likes: that he feels it is true, or 
interesting, or fair, or honest, or impor- 
tant to know, or valuable, or appropri- 
ate. The subject will make a minus 
mark when he reads something he feels 
is untrue, or uninteresting, or unfair, or 
dishonest, or unimportant, or worthless, 
or inappropriate. 


Typically the instruction sheet should 
end with a terse summary of the mark- 
ing procedure. Special marking instruc- 
tions (¢.g., mark in the upper right cor- 
ner) are provided for graphic and pic- 
torial materials. Always, in the work at 
Stanford, an example of the following 
type was included: 
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Suppose you were using this method 
to mark a newspaper item about a flood 
in Europe in which many persons were 
injured or killed. Well, we all have neg- 
ative reactions to human suffering, but 
we would noi mark the newspaper item 
with a minus just because of this. We 
would mark it with a minus, however, 
if we thought the item itself was un- 
interesting, or untrue, or inappropriate, 
or somehow unfair. 

Such instruction did not entirely 
eliminate responses of the kind indi- 
cated, but they were reduced to a negli- 
gible number. American subjects, for 
example, read a pamphlet about the 
American Negre in which some men- 
tion was made o* tynchings and of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Minus marks elicited 
by these stimuli were explained by the 
minus-markers in terms of objection to 
arguments offered or to the appropri- 
ateness or persuasiveness of the mate- 
rial, rather than in terms of disapproval 
of lynchings and the Klan. 

A number tab system was used at 
Stanford to assure subjects anonymity 
and at the same time make it possible 
to return to each subject his own 
marked pamphlet. The pamphlets were 
numbered serially before they were dis- 
tributed and a small tab bearing the 
number of each booklet was attached 
to it. When the materials were collect- 
ed, subjects kept the tabs. Subjects and 
booklets were “matched” in the follow- 
up session by placing the booklets on a 
table and letting each subject pick out 
his own marked copy. 

Tabulation—Before a CRC test is 
carried out, the investigator prepares 
“master” copies of the pamphlet or oth- 
er material tested. That is, he divides 
the text into “content units” which he 
marks off with pencil and ruler in each 
copy. Each unit is given a serial num- 
ber. 


In general, 


the short paragraph 
seems to be an adequate coding unit 
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for most types of material. Where there 
is considerable variation in paragraph 
length, however, it is advisable to com- 
bine or “split” some paragraphs to re- 
duce this variation. Ideally, the units 
should be roughly comparable in terms 
of both physical and “ideational” 
length. It is better to have some varia- 
tion in unit length, however, than to 
group obviously unrelated ideas to- 
gether. 

The “master” copies are used in 
“coding” responses of subjects after 
they have finished reading and marking 
the test material. The “coding” or tabu- 
lation results in “profiles” of positive 
and negative responses which can be 
made the basis for a follow-up proce- 
dure aimed at uncovering the reasons 
for the marks made. 

In order to maximize recall during 
the follow-up session, the coding must 
be done quickly.® If two or more “mas- 
ters” have been prepared, more than 
one coder may work at a time. The 
coding proceeds as follows: In the case 
of each content unit, one tally entry is 
made for each person who made one 
or more marks of the kind being tal- 
lied. These tally marks ordinarily can 
be entered in the margins of the “mas- 
ter” booklets themselves. 


Here is how the tallying works. Sup- 
pose a certain subject made three mi- 
nus marks somewhere opposite content 
unit four. One minus mark would then 
be tallied for that unit. If he made one 
or more plus marks opposite the same 
unit, a similar single tally entry would 
be made. 


The end product of the tabulation is 
two separate lists of numbers. One is a 
list of minus totals for each content 
unit, the other a list of plus totals. The 


*In the work at Stanford, the usual interval 
between marking and follow-up session was about 
two hours. 
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minus total for a given unit represents 
the number of persons who made one 
or more negative responses to the unit, 
and the plus total for that unit repre- 
sents the number of persons who indi- 
cated one or more favorable responses 
to the unit. 

Since the units’ are not atomistic, 
one cannot be sure that all negative (or 
positive) responses to a unit were to 
the same content element within that 
unit.* In practice, in the material tested 
at Stanford, they usually were. In any 
case, the follow-up procedure clears up 
this question. 

The researcher uses the plus and mi- 
nus tabulations as a screening device to 
select certain content units for rein- 
Statement in the follow-up session. A 
graphic representation of the plus and 
minus totals can be obtained very read- 
ily by a simple sketching operation on 
lined paper. Figure 1 was adapted from 
such a sketch prepared in connection 
with an early CRC test session in which 
the subjects were American students. 

How many units are to be chosen for 
reinstatement will depend on such fac- 
tors as how long the reading material 
is (that is, how many units there are), 
how much time is available for the fol- 
low-up session, and how many units 
produced any sizable number of nega- 
tive responses. The experimenter may 
decide to reinstate any unit to which a 
given proportion of the subjects reacted 
negatively, or he may choose a given 
number of units having the highest mi- 
nus totals. 

He will need to choose some “high 


‘In Program Analyzer work, the continuous 
record provided by the polygraph must be broken 
up into time or content “units” for analysis and 
discussion. The discrete marks made by the CRC 
subject have at least one advantage: he cannot 
“keep holding the button down” inadvertently 
after expressing a like or dislike. 

*For this reason, CRC plus and minus totals 
for content units may not have meaningful com- 
binatorial properties. 
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FIGURE | 
Like-Dislike Responses, American Students 
Negro Pamphlet (N = 26 subjects) Latin-America Pamphlet (N = 28 subjects) 
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plus” units, inasmuch as the follow-up 
procedure is set up so that subjects do 
not know, when a given unit is rein- 
stated, whether it was liked or disliked 
by the group at the time of reading. 
Logically, all units which have high 
plus and minus totals ought to be re- 
instated. 

Where format (e.g., short para- 
graphs, leaded type) makes tabulation 
by sentences feasible, “difference 
scores” of units (plus-total minus mi- 
nus-total) may prove helpful as an aux- 
iliary basis for selection of units for re- 
instatement. If there are content units 
which elicit a large number of negative 
responses and yet, for lack of time, 
cannot be reinstated, “fine” profiles for 
these units may prove useful. (Marks 
are coded into a master booklet exactly 
where they fall.) 

Follow-up procedure—By returning 
to each subject his own marked copy of 
the pamphlet, the researcher is able to 
reinstate both the stimuli which brought 
out the subject’s responses, and the re- 
sponses themselves. An opaque-type 
projector is used to screen, one at a 
time, the units which are reinstated. 
The screened units are marked off 
clearly in crayon and their serial num- 
bers are shown. Subjects locate these 
units in their own marked pamphlets. 
Units are shown in the order in which 
they appear in the pamphlet. 

For each unit, the subjects fill out 
one page of an answer booklet which is 
in half-sheet size with the sheets stapled 
together. After answering questions 
about any one content unit, the subjects 
fold over the page and thus do not have 
any of their previous answers before 
them as they make additional responses. 

When a unit is projected, subjects 
copy its number and then check their 
original response (plus, minus, both, or 
no mark). Those who made marks 
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originally are also asked the nature of 
the response (uninteresting, unfair, un- 
true, etc., in the case of minus marks) 
and to tell whether the response was to 
the unit as a whole or to some particu- 
lar word, phrase, sentence or idea. 

In addition, all subjects are invited 
to tell how they feel about the rein- 
Stated unit, generally. 

Analysis—What is called for here is 
a simple tabulation of responses to the 
three basic questions asked about each 
reinstated unit: What was the nature of 
the positive or negative reaction (e.g., 
how was the material liked), what spe- 
cifically in the content was reacted to, 
and how do the respondents feel about 
the unit, generally? 

The last question is one which may 
be answered by subjects who did not 
mark the material originally but who 
are now drawn across a _ response 
threshold by the reinstatement proce- 
dures. These subjects may be identified 
by the fact that they indicate “no mark” 
as having been their original reaction to 
the material.’ 

Ordinarily, the operator will be able 
to classify these “extra” responses as 
favorable or unfavorable. Whether to 
“count them in” in estimating over-all 
group reaction to the reinstated mate- 
rial depends on whether there is evi- 
dence of a “critical set” being produced 
by the follow-up procedure; that is, the 
mere fact that attention is focused on 
certain paragraphs might lead to some 
negative responses. 

No evidence of such a critical set 
was found in the Stanford work, but the 
following simple test is suggested: Ex- 
amine responses in connection with the 
“high positive” units which are rein- 

* Respondents in the Stanford study answered 
this question truthfully. If the researcher suspects 
untruthful replies, he may have subjects fold the 
pamphiet inside the answer booklet. Answers as 


to how a unit was marked originally may then 
be compared with the actual marks made. 
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stated. If these generally lead to “favor- 
able” comments from persons who 
made no marks originally, it is likely 
that the additional negative reactions to 
“high minus” units by persons who 
originally failed to mark them actually 
represent negative responses which 
were present at the time of the original 
reading but were not strong enough to 
result in a minus mark expression. 


In the Stanford tests the usual pat- 
tern was one of simple inflation of the 
modal response (which was, however, 
unknown to the group). This suggests 
that reinstatement, under the condi- 
tions described here, merely takes the 
“extra” respondent over a response 
threshold in the direction of his initial 
predisposition. 

Use of results—The purpose of the 
CRC is to provide data which can be 
used to increase the communicative ef- 
fectiveness of materials which are in a 
pilot form that can be modified. Specif- 


ically, the CRC was designed for pre- 
testing printed matter which either 
frankly seeks to persuade or at least 
has as an underlying purpose the fos- 
tering of good will toward the com- 
municator. 


No rule-of-thumb criterion can be 
provided for someone who uses the 
CRC and wonders how high negative 
totals for units ought to be before mod- 
ifications are made. A cautious com- 
municator might want to delete or 
modify only those elements that evoked 
negative responses from a proportion 
of the sample significantly larger than 
50. It seems reasonable to assume, 
however, that modifications might safe- 
ly be made wherever there are objec- 
tions from a sizable proportion of the 
sample—a fourth or a third, perhaps— 
provided that the specific elements mod- 
ified had not, even on reinstatement, 
evoked many favorable comments. 
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In general, it would be well for the 
communicator to do a “repeat” CRC 
test (through the marking stage) with 
modified material to make sure he has 
not injected some new element which 
elicits unfavorable responses. Where 
possible, the re-test should be carried 
out with a new group of subjects. 

The CRC can and often should be 
used in conjunction with other methods 
(e.g., open-end questions, rating scales) 
of gathering data concerning subjects’ 
responses to the materials tested. Such 
additional methods ordinarily should 
follow the CRC procedure rather than 
precede it. 

Interestingly, the “two-valued” orien- 
tation implied by the plus/minus mark- 
ing procedure was not criticized or ob- 
jected to by any of the Indian or Fili- 
pino subjects, and there was no evi- 
dence that it caused them any discom- 
fort or that they had any difficulty car- 
rying out the instructions. This may 
have been a function both of the fact 
that neutral (no-mark) responses were 
permissible, and of the variety of 
“good/bad” terms provided as a frame 
of reference for the marking. 


HOW WELL THE PROCEDURE WORKS 


The problem of validity—A valid 
measuring instrument is one which ac- 
complishes what it is supposed to do. 
When the measuring instrument is a 
single test, we sometimes say “it is val- 
id if it measures what it is supposed to 
measure.” 

The CRC, however, is a procedure, 
not a test, and it is questionable wheth- 
er such a procedure can either be fully 
validated or proved invalid. In the 
Stanford experiments, the author did 
succeed in establishing that—for the 
materials tested and the subjects used— 
the CRC could accomplish what it was 
supposed to accomplish: it provided 
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data which enabled the investigator to 
eliminate “bugs” in content and modify 
it so that it was better liked and more 
persuasive. 

As a working procedure for obtain- 
ing information about the responses of 
subjects to printed material, the CRC 
has some claim to “face validity.” The 
responses are made spontaneously, 
while reading. The respondent himself 
points out those content areas which 
may be “critical’—-which may hinder 
the communicator in meeting his ob- 
jectives. The CRC appears to be rela- 
tively free from bias introduced by the 
investigator himself, yet permits con- 
siderable probing into the nature of 
subjects’ responses and their reasons 
for making them. 

Attention, at the time responses are 
made, is focused on the reinstated 
communication content itself, not upon 
response categories suggested in a ques- 
tionnaire nor upon extra-content stim- 
uli provided by comments made by 
other subjects during a group inter- 
view. No extraneous cues are intro- 
duced by the experimenter. 

One validity criterion which is some- 
times employed is the degree to which 
a new measure is correlated with some 
other measure to which a degree of va- 
lidity is already ascribed. In the case of 
the CRC, the total number of minus 
marks made by individuals was related 
significantly (from .05 to .001 levels) *° 
to an over-all, rating-scale measure of 
response. 

The ratings were made (after com- 
pletion of the CRC procedure) on 
seven-step “good-bad” scales of the 
type used by Charles E. Osgood in his 
“Semantic Differential work. The “Se- 
mantic Differential,” incidentally, has 
theoretical relevance to the CRC itself 


*” Chi-square independence test, cuts at medians, 
df= 1. 
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in that Osgood has found evidence of 
an underlying evaluative base in verbal 
judgment, at least in American soci- 
cty."! 

If, as Osgood’s findings indicate, a 
variety of polar word-pairs like good/ 
bad, honest/dishonest, etc., have con- 
siderable common meaning, then the 
minus marks made by subjects in the 
CRC procedure similarly have a com- 
mon meaning even though one minus 
may represent “unfair” and another, 
“bad.” 

In general, the experiments yielded 
evidence that the minus marks made by 
respondents are more “meaningful” 
than their plusses—that is, the minuses 
were more clearly related to other in- 
dices of response. This was in keeping 
with (a) the central purpose of the re- 
search—to uncover the weak points in 
content, and (b) with the hypothesis 
that whereas plus marks might be made 
randomly or politely, a subject would 
make a minus mark only when there 
was a real negative reaction to the con- 
tent. 

Nature of findings—-The CRC would 
have little utility if it yielded only the 
same sort of information provided by 
conventional questionnaire and inter- 
view procedures. What is sought is the 
kind cf “wholly unanticipated respon- 
ses” which a technique like Merton’s 
focused interview often provides. 

Observers who watched the Ameri- 
can, Indian and Filipino subjects who 


™ Charles E. Osgood, “The Nature and Meas- 
urement of Meaning,” Psychological Bulletin, 49: 
197-237 (May 1952); “Report on Development 
and Application of the Semantic Differential,” 
unpublished paper, Institute of Communications 
Research, University of Illinois, 1954; Method 
and Theory in Experimental Psychology (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953), pp. 699— 
714; with Percy H. Tannenbaum, “The Principle 
of Congruity and Prediction of Attitude Change,” 
unpublished paper, Institute of Communications 
Reseaarch, University of Illinois, 1954. See also 
article by Jean S. Kerrick elsewhere in this 
issue (pp. 177-82), in which use is made of the 
“Semantic Differential.” 
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took part in the Stanford experiments 
agreed that the respondents seemed to 
be reading in a “normal” way, and the 
written responses of subjects who took 
part in “final form” CRC experiments 
and the discussion and interview tran- 
scripts of earlier, experimental sessions 
provided internal evidence to the effect 
that subjects were marking the test 
material in terms of the frame of refer- 
ence provided them.’* 


Often responses were surprising, as 
were the reasons given for them. For 
example, American subjects—in evalu- 
ating an article on inter-American rela- 
tions by a Brazilian—evinced a strong 
favorable reaction to an almost out-of- 
context digression against government 
regulation of Brazilian business. Rea- 
son: The students (most of whom were 
Republicans) said they had liked the 
statement mainly because it had jibed 
with their own views on government 
policy in the U. S. This content—-near 
the end of the article—apparently was 
the reason for an otherwise unaccount- 
ably favorable over-all response to an 
article that was essentially an attack on 
the U. S. government and U. S. capital. 

Similarly, the Indian and Filipino 
subjects evinced—by means of their 
CRC responses but either not at all or 
much less clearly when tested by more 
conventional procedures—objections to 
certain content elements in U. S. Infor- 
mation Service materials which were 
tested. These USIS materials were, for 
the most part, ones for which the sub- 
jects expressed a general liking. The 
investigator did feel, however, that the 
CRC results pointed the way toward 
minor modifications which would make 


“In the early tests with American subjects, in- 
dividuals’ minus totals were more closely related 
to rating scale evaluations based on word-pair 
continua consonant with the frame of reference 
for marking, than to ratings on more “general” 
evaluative scales. 
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the materials better liked and/or more 
persuasive. 


Validation experiments—In order to 
test the utility of CRC pre-test findings, 
an “action” validation procedure was 
set up whereby CRC data was used to 
modify pamphlet materials, after which 
modified and unmodified versions of 
the pamphlets, in identical format, 
were presented to groups of subjects 
who had not taken part in the original 
procedure. All subjects in these experi- 
ments were Filipino nationals attending 
San Francisco area colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Three pamphlets were used in the 
experiments. One was about the role of 
the Negro in American life, another de- 
scribed education in the United States, 
and the third dealt with the Korean 
war in its relation to the principle of 
collective security. In each case, only a 
limited number of changes were made. 

These were of the following order: 
softening statements of opinion which 
the subjects regarded as exaggerated; 
occasional deletion of a phrase or word 
which had offended subjects and yet 
was not essential to the message; slight 
elaboration or clarification to support a 
factual statement the accuracy of which 
had been questioned; substitution of 
simple words for words or expressions 
which had been disapproved because 
they were misunderstood; deletion of a 
few persuasive elements which subjects 
objected to as inappropriate to the con- 
text provided by other content. 


In general, there were two types of 
hypotheses concerning the modified ma- 
terials. One was that the modified ver- 
sion would be better liked by the sub- 
jects—that their “attitude” toward the 
pamphlet itself would be more favor- 
able in the case of the experimental 
materials. The other was that the modi- 
fied version would be more effective 
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than the original one in inducing atti- 
tude change with regard to the central 
subject matter of the pamphlet. 

The first type of hypothesis could be 
dealt with only in an “after” measure; 
no measure of how well subjects liked 
a pamphlet could be obtained until they 
had a chance to examine the material. 
The second type of hypothesis made 
possible an experimental design involv- 
ing “before” and “after” measures on 
groups reading the two different ver- 
sions of printed material.’* 

In order to present experimental and 
control texts in identical format, it was 
necessary to eliminate all pictorial con- 
tent from two pamphlets and present 
them in multilithed form. In the case 
of the third pamphlet, a method was 
devised for including the pictorial ma- 
terial in both versions. 

The principal measure of attitude to- 
ward the reading material itself was a 
set of five seven-step scales taken from 
Osgood’s work with the “Semantic Dif- 
ferential.” These scales, with a desig- 
nated neutral point, were based on the 
following word-pairs: valuable/worth- 
less, pleasant/unpleasant, fair/unfair, 
honest/dishonest and good/bad. They 
represent the “good/bad” dimension 
found by Osgood in his factor analytic 
inquiries into the nature of meaning.’* 

Each subject rated the particular 


"A case can be made for the use of “after- 
only” designs in testing the effects of propaganda. 
“Before’’ measures may sensitize subjects to the 
topic to be covered and may also cause what 
Hoviand has called a “consistency” reaction. See 
Carl Hovland, et al, Experiments on Mass Com- 
munication (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949), pp. 328ff., and Jack A. Parrish and 
Donald T. Campbell, “Measuring Propaganda 
Effects with Direct and Indirect Attitude Tests,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 48: 
3-9 (Jan. 1953). 

‘*In the Osgood-Tannenbaum paper (supra) a 
case is made for the use of a group of the “good/ 
bad” scales as a measure of attitude toward a 
referent. While it is true that Osgood’s “evalua- 
tive” factor has not been validated cross-cultur- 
ally for Filipino subjects, the present investigator 
reasoned that use of the several scales would at 
least tend to “iron out’ any unpredictable effects 
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pamphlet on all five scales, and the sum 
of the one-to-seven values was taken as 
a general measure of how well the sub- 
ject liked the material. In all three in- 
stances, the modified version was bet- 
ter liked than the original.'® 

The education pamphlet was tested 
by an “after-only” design using 
matched groups. (Subjects were paired 
on the basis of favorability scores on 
an earlier questionnaire dealing with 
all communication materials to which 
they had been exposed during the 
study.) Measures included a multiple- 
choice question dealing with how truth- 
ful the material was, and an opinion 
question whereby subjects indicated 
their reaction to the following statement 
consonant with the theme of the pam- 
phiet: “The U. S. educational system, 
as outlined in the pamphlet, is an out- 
standing example of democratic 
achievement.” 

Results were as predicted. The group 
reading the revised text gave more fa- 
vorable responses to the opinion items, 
and 69% of the experimental group, as 
against 46% of the control group, gave 
the education article the highest pos- 
sible rating on the “good-bad” scale. 
This difference was significant at the 
02 probability level,’* and the differ- 
ence in average number of minus 
marks made when the CRC marking 
procedure was applied to the material 
was significant at the .0S level.’’ The 
average was 5.29 minus marks apiece 
for the control version readers, as 
against 3.66 minus marks for the modi- 
fied text. 


resulting from a different 
frame of reference for any one of the word-pair 
continua. 

* These differences did not meet criteria of sta- 


meaning or value- 


tistical significance. N’s «ere small, however (26 
to 35), and high ratirys of all the materials on 
all scales made discrimination difficult. 

“ Significance test for difference of correlated 

oportions. 

" By “t” test for difference between correlated 
means; N's of 35, df = 34. 
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Subjects were randomly assigned to 


experimental and control texts in set- 
ting up tests with the Korea and Negro 
pamphlets. The “second-order” or net 
opinion change in the case of the Ko- 
rea pamphlet was greater for the ex- 
perimental-text readers than for the 
others, although the difference (by “t” 
test) fell short of the .05 significance 
level.** 

In the case of the Negro pamphiet 
(after-only measures; randomized 
groups), Opinion questions yielded dif- 
ferences significant at the .0S and .02 
levels*® (e.g., 46% as against 15% 
checking the most favorable categ-ry 
of one opinion question). Similarly, 
when the CRC marking procedure was 
applied to the Negro pamphlet, 13 of 
the 26 readers of the experimental ver- 
sion 2ither made no minus marks or 
made no more than one, whereas only 
5 of the 27 subjects reading the control 
text were this favorable to the material. 


This difference was significant at the 
02 level.*° 


When, in the case of certain of 
the USIS pamphlets, the CRC proce- 
dure itself was applied to the material, 
the modified units in the experimenial- 
text versions were better liked than the 
unmodified units in the control texts. 
Several of the differences were signifi- 
cant at the .05 to .01 levels. 


Figure 2 shows the number of per- 
sons responding favorably and unfavor- 
ably to three “critical” units when the 
CRC marking procedure was applied in 


“There was an intervening event in the form 
of difficulties encountered in early efforts to reach 
a Korean settlement at the spring 1954 Geneva 
conference. Subjects expressed discouragement 
over events in Geneva, and this may have re- 
flected an event-born pessimism about “collective 
security.” 
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the Negro pamphlet validation experi- 
ment. Each change was accompanied 
by a decrease in negative response. In 
one case (unit 25) there was also an in- 
crement in positive response. (The chi- 
square probability figures, in the case of 
these three units, are <.20, <.05, and 
>.10; df = 1.) 


In general, the investigator felt that 
the experimental results were encour- 
aging. 

Certainly the materials which were 
tested were not “loaded” in the sense 
of being patently “bad” or unsuitable 
for a Filipino audience. The findings 
indicated that the CRC method led to 
modifications in content which made 
the modified content elements better 
liked and the entire pamphlets more 
persuasive. There was less evidence that 
the modifications resulted in a greater 
over-all liking for the modified texts. 


Reliability—The CRC is a procedure, 
not a test. Just what kind of “reliabil- 
ity” one should measure here is a prob- 
lem. In work with the Program Ana- 
lyzer, “reliability” has sometimes been 
taken to mean the degree to which the 
same or similar program profiles are 
obtained with different groups of sub- 
jects. This is in a sense a measure of 
sampling stability, but a defense of the 
term “reliability” in this connection can 
be offered in terms of an analogy with 
coder reliability in content analysis. 
That is, one may think of the Analyzer 
or CRC subjects as persons who are 
“coding” content by the analysis 
scheme provided by the frame of refer- 
ence given in the instructions concern- 
ing what the plus and minus marks are 
to mean. 


Test-retest measures were not feasible 
in the case of the foreign-student sub- 
jects, inasmuch as the CRC experience 
—because of its novelty—was likely to 
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FIGURE 2 


Responses to Modified and Unmodified Versions of Three "Critical" 
Content Units of Negro Pamphlet 
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be well recalled, and test-retest profile 
similarities might be expected to be 
mainly a function of such recall. 

The correlation between response 
profiles obtained when different groups 
of subjects read and marked the same 
material ranged from .73 to .91 in the 
case of minus profiles, and from .44 to 
.64 in the case of plus profiles.** The 
smaller values in the case of the plus 
profiles were in keeping with the hy- 
pothesis that it is the minus profiles 
yielded by the CRC procedure that are 
most meaningful. 


**These are product-moment r’s based on 
paired measures consisting of the minus (or plus) 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


In the Content Response Code pro- 
cedure, subjects make small marginal 
plus and minus marks directly beside 
printed material to which they have 
positive or negative reactions. Instruc- 
tions, which emphasize spontaneity and 
candor in marking, explain the mark- 
ing procedure in terms of such “good/ 
bad” word pairs as fair/unfair, true/ 
untrue and valuable/ worthless. 

Marks made by subjects are coded 
into a master copy of the communica- 
tion which has been divided into con- 
tent units. (The usual unit is the para- 
graph.) Response-profile results are 
used to select units for presentation in a 
follow-up session in which the units are 
projected on a screen and the subjects’ 
original responses are reinstated by re- 
turning to them their own marked 
pamphlets. 

Respondents then fill out answer 
booklets in which, for each reinstated 
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unit, they record che nature of the orig- 
inal response, the specific words or 
phrases (if any) responded to, and 
their general feelings about the rein- 
stated material. Tabulation and the- 
matic analysis of these written respon- 
ses complete the procedure. 

Thus far, experimental evidence in- 
dicates that the CRC is a valid, reli- 
able and comparatively bias-free meth- 
od of measuring and analyzing group 
response to printed content. Although 
the procedure was developed with spe- 
cial reference to the problems encoun- 
tered in a cross-cultural test situation, 
much of the experimental work was 
carried out with American subjects.?? 

It should be possible to use the CRC 
in testing a variety of types of printed 
communication material—newspaper 
editorials and “think pieces,” advertis- 
ing copy, political campaign leaflets— 
any content which has persuasion as 
either an implicit or explicit aim. The 
author expects to carry out further ex- 
periments with the procedure, testing a 
variety of communication materials un- 
der varying conditions and with sam- 
ples from a variety of audience types. 


"The present investigation was simplified in 
that all experiments were conducted in English. 
For discussion of translation problems in cross- 
cultural communications research, see Laszlo Rad- 
vanyi, “Problems of International Opinion Sur- 
veys,"’ International Journal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research, 1:30-51 (June 1947), and Susan 
Ervin and Robert T. Bower, “Translation Prob- 
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Where possible, validation ‘ests 
should be conducted as “split-run” 
field experiments rather than with cap- 
tive audiences. Further experimentation 
needs to be carried out to determine 
how well groups of subjects can stay 
within different frames of reference 
provided in the marking procedure. 
And additional work should be done on 
the question, to what extent does the 
grossness of content units affect re- 
sults? * 

The CRC is a tool which can help 
the communicator locate “critical” or 
“problem” areas in communication 
content, and judicious use of CRC find- 
ings should enable him to improve the 
effectiveness of the specific messages 
tested. Used in conjunction with broad- 
er questionnaire and interview proce- 
dures which deal more generically with 
communication media and materials, 
the CRC should prove helpful in fram- 
ing communication policy with respect 
to a given audience or in completely re- 
structuring a single communication or 
a communication program. 


lems in International Surveys,’’ Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 15:595-604 (Winter 1952-53). 

In one experiment, short paragraphs and 
leaded type made it possible to tabulate material 
both by paragraph and by sentence unit. Both 
methods “brought in” the same content units for 
reinstatement. And similarly, when a “weight 
factor” was applied in one test to compensate for 
differences in unit length, the same “critical 
units” emerged as would have been located in 
the absence of the weighting procedure. 





“Whether newspaper efficiency is good or bad depends entirely on what 
we do with it. If it enables needed but financially hard-pressed newspapers 
to survive then efficiency is a blessing. If it merely makes for greater uni- 
formity, if it contributes to the decline in newspaper personality, indepen- 
dence and vigor, then it is a blight on not only the press but the entire 
nation. For, as Joseph Pulitzer said a half century ago: ‘Our Republic and 
its press will rise or fall together.’ ”’—Irvinc Dituiarp, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, at University of Oregon School of Journalism. 














Reflections on the Trial 
Of John Peter Zenger 


BY WARREN C. PRICE 


There is danger in making a too-easy assumption that the 
“symbol” of Zenger offers present-day protection against efforts 
to limit press freedom, and ignoring underlying causes and 1735 
opposition to the trial verdict. The author is associate professor 
of journalism at the University of Oregon. 





@ PERHAPS NO EVENT IN THE HISTORY 
of American journalism has provided a 
more continuous source of reader in- 
terest than the trial of John Peter Zen- 
ger in 1735. Recognized as a journal- 
istic landmark, since it was the first 
clear victory in America for a popular 
party in a quarrel with authority, the 
case in the present century has taken 
on all the elements of symbolism. 

In our current period of controversy, 
with freedom of the press frequently 
on the defensive, the Zenger case has 
become a convenient anchor upon 
which to rely. Whenever newspapers 
fear that their freedom is threatened, 
which is often, journalists are able to 
recall Zenger, along with Andrew Ham- 
ilton, the lawyer who defended him. 
Many plaques and other kinds of me- 
morials have been dedicated in recent 
years to Zenger and to his 18th century 
victory for the press. Some editors fre- 
quently give evidence of complacency 
that the case, conveniently referred to 
at proper ceremonials, can answer all 
freedom arguments that beset them. 

It may be unfortunate that many 
journalistic writers have come to paint 
the colonial press picture as all white 
and the British Crown picture, as rep- 
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resented by Governor William Cosby 
and his henchmen, as all black. Little 
of the mass of present-day discussion 
of the Zenger case takes up the British 
government side of the conflict except 
in a decidedly negative sense, and then 
only with enough detail to form a 
groundwork for the story. 

This study developed out of a desire 
to determine more specifically how 
pure the colonial cause of Zenger and 
his backers really was, and how dis- 
reputable that of Cosby and the King’s 
representatives was. 

The record, as obtained from a re- 
view of even a limited number of colo- 
nial sources, indicates quite clearly that 
the political squabble centering around 
Cosby ran far, far deeper than a mere 
newspaper row over a criminal libel is- 
sue. Zenger’s libels in the New York 
Weekly Journal merely were the means 
of bringing the conflict into the open. 
When one begins to analyze the Cosby 
administration apart from the journal- 
istic phase, he winds up in a maze of 
colonial corruption that arouses won- 
der. It seems amazing that the situation 
eventually was resolved as peacefully 
as it was—with Zenger’s acquittal and, 
at the same time, with the Governor's 
party still in control. 
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For the student of journalism, the 
facts of the Zenger trial can be stated 
in a paragraph. Zenger was freed of a 
charge of seditiously libeling the 
Crown, in particular through his at- 
tacks on the corrupt Cosby administra- 
tion. The trial jury was prevailed upon 
by the arguments of Andrew Hamilton 
in Zenger’s defense to go beyond the 
strict limit of English law as it then ex- 
isted. The jury took into its own hands 
the right to rule on the law despite Jus- 
tice James Delancey’s instructions to 
the contrary. 

Having so acted, the jury decided 
‘that the truth of Zenger’s accusations 
in his Weekly Journal was a sufficient 
defense. More than a half century later 
the principle that truth could be en- 
tered as a defense was embodied in 
American laws relating to criminal 
libel. 

Almost all accounts of the Zenger 
trial, historical and journalistic, merely 
enlarge upon these basic findings. A 
long or short discussion of the popular 
party’s quarrel with Cosby, of course, 
is woven into the story to round out 
the picture. Literary elaboration em- 
phasizes glorious achievement and 
helps to symbolize the story. 

There was certainly a gigantic press 
success involved, as witness the quota- 
tion from Gouverneur Morris, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
which appears time and time again in 
the many patriotic accounts of the 
trial: * 


The trial of Zenger in 1735 was the 
germ of American freedom, the morn- 
ing star of that liberty which subse- 
quently revolutionized America. 


* The author has seen this quotation times 
te auiey evetonens ts ene Gus Gis Gale, oo 
cifically, it was noted in “The 1 and Journal- 


w Review 267, and in “The Story ; 
by Frederick T. Hill, Harper's, 116:838 (May 
1908). 
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An amazing sameness runs through 
all the reports of the trial. The case led 
the way toward the First Amendment 
in 1791. Therefore, it is easy and per- 
haps justifiable in writing about it to 
attribute to it something in the nature 
of the First Amendment. We find it 
easy to forget that the immediate im- 
pact of the Zenger victory was political 
and not legal. Because a legal result did 
follow, it is easy to suggest the sub- 
stantive result that Zenger’s battle did 
not achieve in his own time. 

The above comments are made 
merely to emphasize this tendency to- 
ward idealization, to claim too much 
for Zenger at that moment (1735), and 
to assume that everyone in New York 
approved the jury’s verdict. In more ex- 
treme portrayals of the case, it would 
appear that the only persons who op- 
posed Zenger’s acquittal were Cosby, 
Justice James Delancey and Justice 
Frederick Philipse, who heard the case; 
and Richard Bradley, the Crown prose- 
cutor. 

Yet, in high legal councils and in 
government circles the Zenger decision 
was decidedly unpopular. One can in- 
fer this directly from the fact that the 
only complete report of the trial seems 
to be that which Zenger himself pub- 
lished in the Weekly Journal. Crown 
authorities simply would not put out an 
official account of their own defeat.? 

However, there are extant at least 
two discussions highly critical of the 
verdict, and of Andrew Hamilton in 
particular. They appear in Howell’s 
State Trials, published in 1783. It 
seems surprising that these derogatory 


* Livingston Rutherfurd, John Peter Zenger, His 
Press, His Trial and a Bibliography of Zenger Im- 
prints (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1904). Rutherfurd’s book still remains the most 

on the case and it is cited extensively in 


complete 
pra Mag age phe g BRS los 
. Rutherfurd ap- 


pended a splendid list of all known reports of 
the Sangeet, deting trom 3736 to 1841. 
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comments should have so long gone un- 
noticed, unless we are to accept com- 
plete historical dismissal of a point of 
view that did happen to be set aside 
legally in England and America. But 
these anti-Zenger opinions do show 
that the decision was a hard blow to 
others than those within the immediate 
New York circle of royal functionaries. 
Hamilton’s victory was not received 
willingly everywhere and Hamilton was 
not the hero that he has since been 
proclaimed. 

The Zenger trial report which is car- 
ried in Howell is the same as that pub- 
lished by the Weekly Journal's editor, 
a fact that would bear out the conclu- 
sion that Zenger’s own account must 
be the only one ever reported. From a 
purely critical point of view, therefore, 
the whole coverage of the case must be 
pro-Zenger by nature of a common 
source. Taking note of this, Howell 
qualified his insertion of the case in the 
State Trials with this statement: * 

This Trial (or rather part of a trial) 
published by Mr. Zenger himself, hav- 
ing made a great noise in the world, is 
here inserted; though the doctrines ad- 
vanced by Mr. Hamilton in his speeches 


are not allowed in the courts here to be 
law. 


The statement is clearly uncompli- 
mentary to the findings of the case, de- 
spite the fact that by the time Howell's 
State Trials were compiled the freedom- 


of-the-press cause had made decided 
headway. 


aT THE CLOSE OF THE BODY OF HIS 
trial report, Howell appended two long 
letters headed “Remarks on the Trial.” 
The compiler’s introduction to these re- 


* Thomas B. Howell, A Complete Collection of 
State Trials and Proceedings for High Treason 
and Other Crimes and Misdemeanors From the 
Earliest Period to 1783 (London: T. C. Hansard, 
1783), 21 volumes. 
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marks is sufficiently significant to be 
quoted at some length: + 


These remarks were written by two 
eminent lawyers in one of our colonies 
in America, immediately after the pub- 
lication of the Trial of Mr. Zenger, 
which it seems had been industriously 
spread over that part of the world, be- 
fore it reached England. 


As the doctrines contained in that 
trial, or rather in the speech of Mr. 
Hamilton, are... so absolutely con- 
tradictory to all the resolutions and 
judgments that have been settled and 
established for so many ages, ... it 
could not be imagined so wild and idle 
a harangue could have had any weight, 
or have met with any reception here 
[England] where the laws relating to li- 
bels have been so often canvassed. .. . 


But seeing ... that this extraordi- 
nary declamation has been mentioned 
with an air of applause and triumph in 
several news-papers, as striking out 
some new lights with regard to the doc- 
trine of libels; and, upon the credit of 
that recommendation, the whole Trial 
not only twice printed here, but retailed 
out in scraps in the public news-papers, 
whereby many well meaning people may 
be deceived, and led into wrong notions 
concerning the laws of their country in 
this point: He has thought fit to com- 
municate these Remarks to the public, 
in order to remove any mistakes or er- 
rors that persons may fall into for want 
of an adequate judgment in these mat- 
ters; and the rather, because if such 
false opinions should happen to influ- 
ence the conduct or practice of any, the 
consequences may be very dangerous. 


The letters were signed ANGLO- 
AMERICANUS and INDUS BRITANNICUS. 
By their anonymity, in the light of 
present day emphasis on sources of 
communications, they seem to lose 
some of their force—and perhaps au- 
thority. However, in a century of strict 
libel accountability the use of pseudo- 
nyms was common. The Junius Letters 
later in the same century were not 


* Howell, State Trials, 17:675. 
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signed and yet were so powerful in 
their influence that historians have 
sought for years to run down their 
authorship. So it appears reasonable to 
consider these anti-Zenger-verdict com- 
munications authentic and responsible 
enough. The real point here is to note 
that they staunchly defended the status 
quo, which happened to be the unpop- 
ular side in the quarrel with govern- 
ment. 

“Anglo-Americanus” gave assurance 
that he would not have written his crit- 
icism of the verdict “if Zenger’s trial 
had been printed by order of the Court 
that tried him, or from a copy taken 
by a private hand at the trial, or by 
any other means that excluded Mr. 
Hamilton’s approbation or privity.” ° 
The writer then attacked Hamilton as a 
“volunteer for error.” 

This likely is one of the very few 
references ever made attacking the 
manner in which the report of the trial 
reached the public. 

Continuing, “Anglo-Americanus” 
said he wished to “undeceive such of 
my fellow subjects in the plantations as 
may, from the late uncommon suc- 
cesses of the doctrines, mistake the lib- 
erty of the press for a license to write 
and publish infamous things about 
their superiors.” (“Anglo-Americanus” 
here was referring to the question of 
the right of juries to decide on the law 
and on the right of truth to be entered 
as evidence. ) 

The writer made particular point of 
what he called the “quackery of the 
profession in general... as it has 
been practiced with vast success in 
some of our colonies,” namely, where- 
by “an enterprising lawyer, compound- 
ed of something between a politician 
and a broker” is able to convince a jury 
to set Zenger free. “Anglo-Americanus” 


* Ibid., p. 727. 
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frankly and flatly doubted Andrew 
Hamilton’s learning and integrity. 

On the whole, however, this piece by 
Hamilton’s legal critic was not a ti- 
rade. “Anglo-Americanus’” criticism 
was basically moderate in tone. The 
letter-writer definitely declared that 
Governor Cosby was something less 
than a great figure, as any study will 
show that goes into some of the factors 
of Cosby’s regime extending beyond 
the Zenger quarrel. Denying that he 
had turned “advocate for lawless power 
in governors,” “Anglo-Americanus” 
wrote: © 

God forbid that I should be guilty of 
such a prostitution, who know by ex- 
perience of what stuff they are com- 
monly made, the wrong impressions 
they. are apt to receive of themselves 
and others. 

This critic then detailed his attacks 
on some of the specific pro-Zenger ar- 
guments against Cosby’s administration, 
particularly with reference to the gov- 
ernor’s arbitrary removal of judges. 
Hamilton’s opponent noted that he was 
informed that there never was a pre- 
tense or surmise of more than one 
judge being displaced by the governor, 
or of more than one new court being 
erected under Cosby. “Anglo-Ameri- 
canus” did not think one case “cap- 
tious,” as the Zenger defense had ar- 
gued. As a critic, he was referring here 
to the removal of the chief justice of 
the colony, Lewis Morris, after Morris 
had refused to support Cosby in the 
governor’s claims for financial emolu- 
ment upon his arrival as governor. 
“Anglo-Americanus” was referring also 
to other Cosby maneuvers to control 
the New York court system.’ 

This point of the letter-writer may 
have some historical justification. At 


* Ibid., p. 729. 
" Ibid., p. 730. 
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least one highly reputable general his- 
torical source bears out the point that 
Cosby, patently grasping enough, as his 
quarrel with Justice Morris showed, 
was not completely at odds with every- 
one in New York. Although he had his 
troubles with the New York courts, the 
governor had continued the colonial 
Assembly, but not without trying to 
manipulate elections to it. And the As- 
sembly “proved to be not seriously out 
of harmony with the governor through- 
out his administration.” * 

The bulk of “Anglo-Americanus’ ” 
letter, which fills 20-odd columns in 
Howell, is devoted to support of the 
basic governmental doctrines relating to 
seditious libel. The writer continually 
went back to the one big issue on which 
he differed with Hamilton: “That the 
several matters charged in the informa- 
tion [against Zenger] are not, and can- 
not be libellous, because they are true 
in fact.” His main criticism was: “Can 
a thing be lawful just because it is 
true?” This question opened to “Anglo- 
Americanus” a door “for exposing at 
mercy the frailties, vices, defects, and 
misfortunes of every person, high and 
low, which must inevitably destroy the 
peace of families, and beget ill blood 
and disorders.” ° 

This last point is supported even to- 
day in many jurisdictions against the 
acceptance of truth as a complete de- 
fense in criminal libel cases, the even- 
tual legalization of the Hamilton-Zen- 
ger doctrine notwithstanding.’® “Anglo- 


* Herbert L. , The American Colonies 
in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1924). See vol. 2, p. 445; this 
volume, pp. 443-82, gives a detailed account of 
the whole political problem involving the Cosby 
administra into which the Zenger case falls 
as one of many disturbances. 

* Howell, op. cit., p. 

” The statutes of the various states with refer- 
ence to libel—and in some cases the constitutions 
—usually qualify the extent to which the defense 

5 listic law fre- 
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Americanus,” however, did not recog- 
nize in his conservative defense of the 
status quo in 1735 the possibilities of 
relative degrees of truth. Justification of 
it today usually requires also good mo- 
tives and justifiable ends. These are fine 
points that, had they existed at the 
time, would have made Zenger’s at- 
tacks on Cosby completely supportable; 
but the minds of conservative 18th cen- 
tury lawyers did not recognize these 
possibilities. 

Y@ THE LETTER BY “INDUS-BRITANNI- 
cus” is less reasonable. The second 
writer gave as long an argument, with 
perhaps as many citations along the 
governmental line as “Anglo-Ameri- 
canus,” but he was far more ready to 
attribute motive. He called Hamilton: a 
“pernicious creature” with “little knowl- 
edge and no morals; a character not 
unheard of in more than one of His 
Majesty’s plantations.” 


“Indus-Britannicus” called Hamil- 
ton’s speech the “most indecent beha- 
viour at least, if it may not be called 
the boldest outrage, that ever was ex- 
hibited from the bar, without suitable 
chastisement.”*? This writer wondered 
whether, by defending Zenger, Hamil- 
ton did not involve himself in his cli- 
ent’s crime and partake of his [Zenger’s] 
guilt."* 

One of “Indus-Britannicus’” major 
complaints against Hamilton’s argu- 
ments rests in Hamilton’s attacks on 
some old decisions in the British Court 
of Star Chamber, which had been abol- 
ished in the 17th century. Richard 
Bradley, the Crown prosecutor of Zen- 
ger, had cited some of these Star Cham- 
ber cases, and Hamilton had parried 
Bradley successfully in the Zenger trial. 


™ Howell, op. cit., p. 749. 
” Ibid., p. 749. 
4 Ibid., p. 751. 
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What irritated “Indus-Britannicus” 
“amidst a heap of jargon and absurdi- 
ties .. . which run{s) through Mr. 
Hamilton’s ostentatious harangue,” was 
that Hamilton “would suggest, that be- 
cause the Court [of Star Chamber] was 
abolished by act of parliament, on ac- 
count of some insufferable abuses that 
crept into it, all the cases that had been 
adjudged, in information for libels, 
were consequently of no authority.” “ 

It is difficult, more than 200 years 
later on the basis of 20th century free- 
dom-of-the-press doctrine, to under- 
stand clearly all the implications behind 
the anti-Hamilton argument. This is so 
even when one today tries objectively 
to analyze the Tory side. But the quo- 
tations from these anonymous letters do 
make quite evident the fact that con- 
servative opinion in the 1730s leaned 
heavily on processes outmoded even 
then for nearly a century. If anything, 
this quotation from “Indus-Britannicus” 
seems to make Hamilton’s achievement 
even more remarkable. 

Throughout the letter of this second 
critic runs a literary license that, how- 
ever reactionary the legal argument, is 
fascinating to read. Here is a single 
gem, near the close of the piece, that 
has poetic elements: *° 
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Mr. Hamilton seems to be rather pos- 
sessed with a fit of knight errantry, and 
to have sallied out from Philadelphia to 
the other province, with a full resolu- 
tion to encounter everything that was 
law, and to level all to the ground that 
stood in his way. 


In view of the legal developments in 
the succeeding century as they related 
to the press, Hamilton’s critic seems to- 
day to have been quite prophetic. 

Livingston Rutherfurd’s bibliography 
in his life of John Peter Zenger makes 


“ Ibid., p. 752. 
“ Ibid., p. 763. 
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only one reference to these letters. One 
of the publications that Rutherfurd 
cited as carrying material on the Zen- 
ger trial was issued in 1741 in the West 
Indies. It comprised a two-volume 
work on English “trade, government, 
and laws in general.” The books were 
written by “several hands in the West 
Indies.” Of Volume 2 of this collection, 
Rutherfurd noted: ** 


Vol. II contains “Remarks on Zen- 
ger’s Trial,” signed “Anglo-American- 
us,” in five letters; . . . also, “Remarks 
on Zenger’s Trial by another Hand,” 
signed “Indus-Britannicus”; . . . with an 
article from the Pensilvania Gazette of 
Dec. 8, 1737; . . . and “Letter to An- 
glo-Americanus and Indus-Britannicus,” 


signed, “P. C.” 

In his bibliographical reference to 
Howell’s State Trials, Rutherfurd did 
not indicate that these critical letters 
were included by Howell.’” 

One other source at least comments 
on the letters. Peleg W. Chandler, mem- 
ber of the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety and the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, who compiled two volumes of 
American Trials in 1841, referred to 
Howell’s inclusion of the “Remarks on 
Zenger’s Trial.” Chandler appeared to 
approve of “Anglo-Americanus” and 
“Indus-Britannicus,” since he called the 


“ Rutherfurd, op. cit., p. 254. 

Frank L. Mott of the University of Missouri, 
in his excellent literal reprint of the Case and 
Tryal of John Peter Zenger, published as Zenger’s 
Own Story, gives additional information on the 
conservative lawyers’ disapproval of Hamilton's 
conduct. In an introduction and in a note on the 
final page of the reprint, Professor Mott refers to 
the newspaper controversy that followed the trial. 
The lawyers first inserted their letters in the 
Barbados Gazette. Thereafter, James Alexander 
replied in four numbers of Benjamin Franklin's 
Pennsylvania Gazette, November 17 and 20, and 
December 1 and 8, 1737. Thus, the defense of 
Hamilton's argument and answer to the lawyers 
were going on long after the famous trial. Refer- 
ence to Howell's State Trials will yield nothing on 
the positive side of the a . See time 
Comments on Journalism, vol. Ul, edited by 
Frank L. Mott (Columbia, Mo., 1954), pp. iii 
and 41. 

™ Rutherfurd, op. cit., p. 255. 
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remarks of a “Tory lawyer” in defense 
ot the Star Chamber an “able criticism” 
of Hamilton’s speech.** Whether “In- 
dus-Britannicus’ ” remarks were able or 
outworn, as of the middle of the 18th, 
19th or 20th century, would be wholly 
matters of opinion. There actually are 
today defenders of governmental au- 
thority who would welcome a return to 
the pre-Andrew Hamilton period. The 
press may be on safer ground today if 
it would guard carefully against the 
kind of arguments voiced in these let- 
ters than it may be by assuming too 
readily that Andrew Hamilton and later 
advocates of freedom won the battle 
permanently. 


¥4 TO GO BEYOND THE LEGAL ASPECTS 
of the Zenger case it becomes necessary 
to study detailed works on colonial his- 
tory and, for any depth, to read exten- 
sively in original sources. There is hard- 
ly a work referring to the colonial pe- 


riod that does not make some reference 
to the case, but few historians give suf- 
ficient space to it to get far beneath the 
surface. One of the best discussions— 
more detailed in fact and better docu- 
mented than some of the Zenger studies 
in journalistic works—is that of Her- 
bert L. Osgood.'® 

Particularly fascinating in Osgood’s 
account is his analysis of Governor 
Cosby. Whereas many writers have de- 
voted most of their attention to Zenger 
and Andrew Hamilton, Osgood dis- 
sected Cosby a bit and gave him his 
part of the story. Osgood took the view 
that Cosby was perhaps no worse than 
any other “greedy proconsul” of the 
18th century; but that it was his mis- 
fortune “to live when the newspaper 


* Peleg W. Chandler, American Criminal Trials 
(Boston: Timothy H. Clark and Company, 1841 
and 1844). The comment cited is in a precede 
italic note to the Zenger trial, carried in Chand- 
ler’s Vol. 1. 

* Osgood, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 445. 
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press was beginning to assert its power, 
and hostile public sentiment found ex- 
pression concerning him which twenty 
or thirty years earlier it would have 
been impossible to embody in perma- 
nent form.” #° 

This comment in Osgood’s work led 
the writer to look into a number of the 
documents of the period, and the rec- 
ord there bears out the historian’s view. 
For example, Cosby was engaged, like 
most earlier governors, in the raping of 
the public domain through the setting 
aside of huge grants for himself. This 
sort of thievery conceivably could have 
affected more persons in the colony and 
led to greater animosities against the 
governor than his quarrel over stipends 
with Acting Governor Rip Van Dam, 
or over court jurisdiction with Judge 
Morris. 


While the second series of situations 
were more directly involved in the 
forming of Zenger’s opposition Weekly 
Journal, they still were quite removed 
from the public at large. Why then 
should public opinion be so strongly 
for the Zenger-Morris popular cause? 
At least a plausible inference seems to 
be that Cosby had antagonized large 
groups of average people on other 
fronts, of which land grabbing might 
have been the most important. Al- 
though most accounts of Cosby’s mach- 
inations stress his quarrel with the 
press, this development seems to have 
been an effect rather than a cause of his 
troubles. 


Osgood’s chapter on Cosby and Zen- 
ger, therefore, leads one to become as 
much interested in the self-willed gov- 
ernor as in the popular figures in the 
row. For instance, one finds that Cosby 
was demanding a third interest in every 
land patent granted in New York at the 


” Ibid., p. 445. 
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time, and that Cosby Manor was a 
huge tract more than 20 miles by 10 
mile in extent encompassing the whole 
of the present area of the city of Uti- 
ca.** Cosby’s name appears on at least 
four major patents in the Mohawk Val- 
ley, grants sufficiently large so that they 
will show up clearly on a book-sized 
map no larger than 6x9 inches. Those 
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settled in the governor’s lifetime nor 
during the lifetime of his heirs, led 
eventually to considerable hardship for 
scores of people. Among those who 
later became heavily involved was the 
famous Sir William Johnson. 

It was a great deal more, then, than 
the governor’s fight with other political 
leaders that caused the populace to re- 


volt between 1733 and 1735 and to 
pave the way for Zenger and Hamilton. 
This gets us far afield from journalistic 
history; but it may be that the story as 
usually told has been made far too 
narrow. 


grants extended from a point a few 
miles west of Schenectady out to Cosby 
Manor. The Manor, although never 


* Ruth Higgins, Expansion in New York, With 
Special Reference to the Eighteenth Century (Co- 
lumbus: Ohio State University, 1931), p. 31. 





“In what room and under which faculty member is Eric Allen Hall going 
to teach elemental fairness so steadfastly that it will become an inseparable 
part of every student who comes here? 

“Where and how is each student going to learn that the reporter and 
editorial writer owe far more to the reader than to any editor or publisher, 
who after all merely relays the newspaper man’s salary from the reader 
without whose patronage and support there would be no newspaper? . . . 

“Where and how is each student going to learn that as a newspaper man 
or a radio commentator or a teacher of journalism he must never be afraid 
to express the contrary view if he believes prevailing opinion is in error? 

“Where and how is he going to have impressed on him imperishably that 
Washington and Tom Paine, that Jefferson and Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt all were dissenters who were denounced in their own day and 
would be dismissed as radicals by many today? .. . 

“Where and how is the student going to learn that on the editorial page 
he must not compromise with dishonesty; that he must not turn his eyes 
away from unpleasant subjects and odious people when they need exposure; 
that he must not delay and temporize when the times cry out for him to be 
swift and sure? 

“Above all else, where and how is the student going to learn to care, to 
care what happens to his newspaper, to his profession, to his community, 
to his state and his nation, to care so intensely that caring becomes the 
mainspring of his life as a newspaper man? 

“These are not idle questions I assure you. They are not bits of rhetoric. 
And I suspect as well as hope that Dean Sabine and his faculty have some 
partial answers at least. But these questions are the very heart of our com- 
mon problem.”—Irvinc Diiarp, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in the ninth 
Allen Memorial Lecture, one of a series of talks dedicating Eric W. Allen 
Hall, University of Oregon. 











Prospective Teachers’ Attitudes 
Toward Freedom of Information 


BY JAMES L. ROGERS* 


Only half of a representative group of prospective high school 
teachers in Texas have attitudes favorable to newspapers, and 
their attitudes toward freedom of information show even less 
understanding and stability. Nine out of 10 would approve 
licensing of newspaper reporters by the state. 





V> IN THE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
of both journalism and education, wide- 
spread agreement may be found with 
the viewpoint that public schools must 
assume the task of educating young 
people to read newspapers, and that 
newspapers wil! benefit thereby. Little 
attention has been given, however, to 
the background of the teachers who 
must carry out this function. This in- 
vestigation was concerned with a num- 
ber of factors in the backgrounds of 
secondary school teachers in training in 
seven state-supported teacher-training 
institutions in the State of Texas. 

Its purpose was to determine their 
attitudes toward American daily news- 
papers and toward freedom of infor- 
mation—the right of those papers to 
obtain news of public interest and ben- 
efit. It further sought to determine cer- 
tain variables with which differences in 
attitude might be associated. It was de- 
signed also to reveal the extent of the 
prospective teachers’ college training 


*The author is assistant professor of journal- 


experiences with newspapers and the 
use of newspapers in the teaching pro- 
gram. 

PROCEDURE 


Three scales were needed to obtain 
the desired data: to measure attitude to- 
ward daily newspapers, attitude toward 
freedom of information, and informa- 
tion about newspapers. Accordingly, 
some 25 books of criticism and com- 
ment about newspapers and press free- 
dom plus several years’ issues of three 
journalistic magazines were searched 
for statements relevant to the problem. 
This method was followed in an effort 
to minimize any individual bias that 
might arise if the investigator were to 
create all the attitude and information 
statements himself. Yet the selection of 
statements from the books and the 
choice of some of these statements to 
appear in the first trial scales was of 
necessity done on a subjective basis. 


However, an objective check on the 
subjective method of statement selec- 
tion was provided by the Cornell tech- 
nique for scale analysis. After state- 
ments had been gathered from the 
reading, 13 of those which appeared 
most frequently were picked for each 
scale and reworded with consideration 
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given to clarity, brevity and lack of 
ambiguity. The resulting 39 questions 
were combined for’ the first trial ad- 
ministration to a group of 92 under- 
graduate and graduate students in sec- 
ondary education classes. 

These were then subjected to scale 
analysis. This is a procedure for testing 
on the basis of sample data the hypoth- 
esis that a “universe” of qualitative data 
is a scale for a given population of 
people. Since a perfect scale has not 
been found in practice, a “coefficient 
of reproducibility” is determined to 
represent the degree of success achieved 
in the scaling procedure. Details of this 
technique may be found elsewhere,’ so 
will not be discussed here. 

After several trials and a second ad- 
ministration of portions of the test to a 
new sample of 109 secondary educa- 
tion students, three sets of questions 
emerged for use in this study. Eight 
items were retained for the scale of at- 
titude toward freedom of information, 
with a reproducibility coefficient of 
86.1%. This meets the standard devel- 
oped by Guttman* and confirmed by 
Gage,’ but falls short of the 90% 
standard later adopted by Guttman. It 
was recognized that the scale would be 
more efficient if the figure were 90% 
and still better if it had no error at all, 
but it was accepted as satisfactory for 
the purpose of this investigation. Simi- 
larly, six items having a reproducibility 
of 85.7% were retained for a scale of 
information about newspapers. 

Eight items for a scale of attitude to- 


‘Louis Guttman, “The Cornell Technique for 
Scale and Intensity Analysis,” in C. W. Church- 
man, et al., The Measurement of Consumer Inter- 
est (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 


Press, 1947), pp. 60-85. 

* Louis Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Qualita- 
tive Data,” American Sociological Review, 9:139— 
150 (April 1944). 

*N. L. Gage, “Scaling and Factorial Design in 

Poll Analysis,” Studies in Higher Edu- 
cation, LXI (Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1947). 
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ward newspapers were similarly devel- 
oped, with a reproducibility of 81.3%. 
In this case the errors occurred in the 
pattern associated with a quasi-scale. 
Guttman and others have demonstrated 
that in a quasi-scale a single dimension 
remains dominant and the scale scores 
are still useful in correlating with an 
outside variable with the full mathe- 
matical advantage of a scalable area. 

The 22 questions making up the 
three scales resulting from the scale 
analyses were then printed. Respon- 
dents were to indicate the area in which 
they planned to teach, amount of col- 
lege credit earned, whether they had 
studied journalism in college, whether 
they had studied how to read a news- 
paper or how to use the newspaper as a 
teaching aid, and their political party 
preference in national government af- 
fairs. 

Students in secondary education 
courses in seven state-supported teach- 
er-training institutions for white stu- 
dents in Texas constituted the popula- 
tion under study. The size of the sam- 
ple from each coilege was determined 
by the proportion of its students who 
had been issued secondary teaching 
certificates by the Texas Education 
Agency in the year preceding the study. 
The three scales were given to a total 
sample of 686 students. 


PERFORMANCE OF THE RESPONDENTS 


For the scale of attitude toward 
newspapers, the mean of the sample 
was 4.48, with 8 the possible total. The 
standard deviation was 1.91 and the 
standard error of the mean .073. 

Although the major purpose of the 
scale was to derive a total score, the re- 
sponses to individual questions may be 
of interest to some. This information is 
found in Table 1. The strongest en- 
dorsement of newspapers was given on 
the two questions phrased in the most 
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TABLE | 


Tabulation of Responses of Students, 
Attitude toward Newspapers 





Statement 


Percent marking 
response coded 
as favorable to 
daily newspapers* 





The daily newspaper weakens the reader's critical powers by doing his political 


and economic thinking for him 


Monopoly conditions in the newspaper industry have led to an irresponsible 


use of power 


The economic interests of the daily newspaper are usually different from those 


Se OMNES GE ME POC a cat cece sche tcccatdeereeerMacsrgelercceeocceses 
Newspapers are edited in the best interests of the general public 
Do the newspapers you read place too much emphasis on news of conflicts?. . 


56.8 


54.8 


Were the news stories you read in the 1952 campaign fair to both Eisenhower 


and Stevenson? 


58.0 


Do you think that the daily newspaper is the best place to get news accurately? 66.2 
Do you believe that daily newspapers give fair and unprejudiced news stories 


involving Negroe 


*Answers in the direction of agreement with the item were coded as unfavorable to newspapers for 
items 1, 2, 3 and 5, as favorable for the remaining four. 





general terms (numbers 4 and 7). In 
the two questions where a majority re- 
sponded unfavorably, the subject is 
more specific, ie., abuse of power 
through monopoly and treatment of 
news involving Negroes. 

It is not possible to use these re- 
sponses to conclude that a majority 
holds attitudes favorable to newspapers. 
The questions when considered individ- 
ually are still subject to usual errors of 
sampling and biased wording; no neu- 
tral point has been established. One 
must therefore turn to the technique of 
intensity analysis. 

In the newspaper attitude scale, sepa- 
rate questions asking “How strongly do 
you feel about your answer?” yielded a 
total intensity score. The intensity func- 
tion in scale analysis offers an invariant 
zero point for attitudes, thus solving 
the problem of question bias. 

The basic technique is to plot a scat- 
tergram with content scores along the 
rows and intensity scores down the col- 
umns. Median intensity points for each 


content rank are then expressed in per- 
centile terms and plotted on a graph. 
Ideally, the resultant curve would be 
perfectly U- or J-shaped. The intensity 
function of attitude toward newspapers 
resulted in a J-shaped curve, with con- 
siderable error evident—due probably 
to content score scale errors. Neverthe- 
less, by finding an average of the con- 
tent scores of the people lowest in in- 
tensity, one can approximate the ideal 
zero point.* 

For newspaper attitudes, this point 
was located at the 50.68 percentile. 
One can conclude that the respondents 
are approximately evenly divided in 
their attitudes toward daily newspapers. 
Combined with the data supplied by the 
intensity curve, it becomes apparent 
that at least a third of the group of 
prospective teachers hold strongly neg- 
ative attitudes toward daily newspapers 


*Edward A. Suchman, “The Utility of Scalo- 
gram Analysis,” in S. A. Stouffer, et al,, Meas- 
urement and Prediction (Princeton, New Jersey: 
University of Princeton Press, 1950), p. 227. 
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and another fourth to a third hold 
strongly favorable attitudes. It also 
seems probable that those who are un- 
favorable tend to hold their opinions 
more strongly than those with favorable 
attitudes. 

On the attitude toward freedom of 
information scale, the mean was 4.53 
(possible score: 8), standard deviation 
1.64, and standard error of the mean, 
073. Table 2 indicates responses to 
each question. The strongest endorse- 
ment of freedom of information is the 
79.1% favorable response to question 
2, which dealt with a newspaper’s right 
to cover trial testimony in a sensational 
case. A clear majority also indicated its 
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disapproval of three of the items and 
its approval of one. Opinion was nearly 
evenly divided on three others. Of spe- 
cial interest was the overwhelming en- 
dorsement by the prospective teachers 
of the principle of licensing newspaper 
reporters. 

The intensity analysis resulted in a 
U-shaped curve with a very broad, flat 
base. The zero point approximation 
was located at the 50.24 percentile, 
again demonstrating an even division 
of the students in their attitudes. One 
may further conclude from the relative 
flatness of the curve that a large num- 
ber of the prospective teachers do not 
hold their attitudes with great intensity 


TABLE 2 


Tabulation of Responses of Students, 
Attitude toward Freedom of Information 





Percent marking 
response coded as 
favorable to freedom 


Statement of information* 





1. A state legislature passes a law which prohibits police from giving reporters 
the names of persons arrested for major crimes. Do you approve of this law? 69.1 
2. A wealthy young man is brought to trial on charges of operating a prostitution 
ring. The judge rules that the press may not attend the trial and print the 
testimony. Do you approve of the judge’s ruling? 
A state legislature establishes a board to examine magazines and censor all 
items dealing with crime or sex. Each issue of a magazine must receive ap- 


79.1 


A businessman makes an income tax settlement with the Federal Government 
for less than the amount he owes. At a newspaper’s insistence, the Department 
of Justice allows this information to be published over the businessman's pro- 


An Air Force training plane crashes in a private farm field. A newspaper pho- 
tographer, with the consent of the owner of the farm, takes a picture of the 
crashed plane, But an Air Force officer at the scene forces the photographer 
to surrender the exposed film. Do you approve of the officer’s action? 

A state legislature establishes a state board of examiners to issue and revoke 
licenses to newspaper reporters. Requirements include education, moral char- 
acter, and passage of a written examination. Do you approve of such a license? 
A law is passed by Congress prohibiting the Socialist Party from publishing 
newspapers in this country. Do you approve of this law?.................. 


A state legislature authorizes its appropriations committee to meet and debate 
money bil 


cee ee ee ae ans a 
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TABLE 3 


Subjects’ College Training Experiences in Newspaper Area 
Grouped by Subject Matter to Be Taught 





A. Have you ever taken a college course in journalism? 


Number 


Subject Yes 


Total 
No. Hours 


Average 
No. Hours 


% of Total 
Yes 





Social sciences 
Language arts 

Science and mathematics 
Fine arts 


45 4.5 8.4 
341 11.0 25.4 
3 3.0 1.5 

9 4.5 3.7 
62 3.1 10,2 
22 3.1 5.3 


482 6.8 


10.3 


B. In any of your college classes have you studied the newspaper, how to read the 


newspaper, etc.? 
Subject 


Social sciences 

Language arts 

Science and mathematics 
Fine arts 

Vocational subjects 

Health and physical education 


Total for all 


Number Yes % Total Yes 


28 23.5 
38 31.1 
8 12.3 
12 22.2 
41 21.0 
17 12.9 


20.9 


C. In any of your education classes, have you studied or discussed the teacher's use of 
the newspaper in the classroom as a teaching aid? 


Subject 


Social sciences 

Language arts 

Science and mathematics 

Fine arts 

Vocational subjects 

Health and physical education 


Total for all 


Number Yes % Total Yes 


29 24.3 
23 18.9 
16 24.0 

8 14.0 
33 16.9 
27 20.6 


19.8 





-—that the attitudes of at least 40% of 
the group are susceptible to change in 
either direction. Had their attitudes 
been held with any great firmness the 
curve would have risen sharply on ei- 
ther side of the point of lowest inten- 
sity and become almost V-shaped. 
The students’ training experiences 
with newspapers are given in Table 3. 
A greater percentage of those in the 


language arts group had studied jour- 
nalism than in any other group, but in 
the entire group, only 10.3% had done 
so. And nearly 80% reported no study 
of the newspaper in any college class. 
Approximately the same number had 
not studied in their education classes 
the teacher’s use of the newspaper in 
the classroom. 
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ANALYSIS OF CORRELATES 


The analysis of variance was the ba- 
sic technique used in the effort to deter- 
mine whether certain variables were 
associated with differences in attitude 
and information. 


Three control groups were used in an 
initial study of newspaper attitudes. 
The students were classified according 
to the subject they were preparing to 
teach, their college standing and their 
score on the information test. In the 
analysis of variance, the F test failed 
to show significant variation on the ba- 
sis of the three main effects and the 
three first-order interactions, but an F 
significant at the .0S level of confidence 
was found for the three-way interaction 
of the main effects. But, because a sub- 
sequent F test of the between groups 
variance fell short of satisfactory signif- 
icance, the interaction was judged to 
lack significance for the population. 


A second analysis of the scores on 
attitude toward newspapers was then 
attempted, with political preference in- 
serted as a control. The F obtained in- 
dicated this factor to be significant at 
the .0S level of confidence, but without 
significant interaction. The group means 
under study were 4.93 for Republicans, 
4.43 for Democrats and 4.16 for Inde- 
pendents. A ¢ test proved the difference 
between Republican and Democratic 
means and that between Republican 
and Independent means to be significant 
at .02, No significant mean difference 
was noted for Democrats and Indepen- 
dents. 


In summary, then, it appears that of 
the population of prospective teachers, 
those stating a Republican preference 
will exhibit attitudes toward newspa- 
pers more favorable than those of ei- 
ther Democratic or Independent polit- 
ical choice. It is unlikely that there is 
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any population difference between 
Democrats and Independents. 

For a study of the correlates of atti- 
tude toward freedom of information, 
the subjects were divided according to 
college level, subject matter to be 
taught and political preference. The 
analysis of variance yielded significant 
F values for two main effects: the 
teaching subject factor at .01 and the 
factor of politics at .05. None of the 
four possible interaction effects was 
found to be statistically significant. The 
group means for the two significant fac- 
tors appear in Table 4. The ¢ test must 
again be employed to determine the 
significance of the difference between 
any given pair within each of the signif- 
icant factors. 

Consider first the means of the six 
areas in which the students plan to 
teach. Every possible comparison of 
group means is summarized in Table 5, 
the figure showing the significance level 
of the obtained ¢. In three cases the 
differences are reported when ¢ was 
significant at only .10, but this differ- 
ence cannot be inferred for the popu- 
lation with any great confidence. The 
group with the most favorable attitudes 


TABLE 4 


Group Means Tested by the Analysis 
of Variance, Scores on Freedom 
of Information 





Group Mean 





Subject 
eer 4.69 
Il Language arts ............. 4.93 
Ill Science and mathematics..... 4.78 
BV Fae Gate eI ee. ee 4.81 
V Vocational ................ 4.37 
VI Physical education .......... 4.09 


Politics 








Prospective Teachers’ Attitudes 


TABLE 5 


Comparison of Subject Means by T 
Test, Scores on Freedom of 


Information 





I Ir UW é £=trIv 





I — no no 
II no no 
lll — no 
IV —_— 
Vv 
VI 





toward freedom of information is that 
which plans to teach in the language 
arts field. They differ significantly from 
the two least favorable groups—phys- 
ical education (.001) and vocational 
subjects (.01). The next most favorable 
groups, music and art, science and 
mathematics, and social sciences, had 
significantly higher (.01) mean scores 
than the physical education group, but 
were higher than the vocational subject 
group only at the .10 level of confi- 
dence. The groups with the four high- 
est means did not differ significantly 
among themselves, nor did the two 
groups with the lowest means. 


The best estimate about the popula- 
tion that can be made from these data 
is that we would expect to find prospec- 
tive teachers of health and physical 
education and of vocational subjects 
with less favorable attitudes toward 
freedom of information than those held 
by teachers in the four other areas, the 
traditional “liberal arts” subjects. 


The other s‘gnificant factor deter- 
mined by the analysis of variance of 
attitude scores on freedom of informa- 
tion was that of political preference. 
The mean scores were Republican, 
4.83; Democrat, 4.45; and Indepen- 
dent, 4.87. The mean difference for Re- 
publicans and Democrats is .42, result- 
ing in a ¢ of 2.00, significant at .05. 
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The mean difference between Indepen- 
dent ard Democratic groups is .38, 
with the obtained ¢ being 2.23, also sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. The slight 
(.04) mean difference between Inde- 
pendents and Republicans is not signif- 
icant. 

The inference for the population is 
clear—prospective teachers of Demo- 
cratic preference will be expected to 
have less favorable attitudes toward 
freedom of information than those of 
either Republican or Independent lean- 
ings. 

Another analysis of variance sought 
the answer to this question: Do stu- 
dents preparing for any given teaching 
field possess greater knowledge of the 
universe of attributes sampled by the 
scale of information about newspapers? 
An F test of the different groups gave 
no evidence to indicate that informa- 
tion varies from subject to subject in 
the population under study. 

Still another question of interest can 
be investigated through the available 
data: Will an individual’s attitude to- 
ward the newspaper tend to be associ- 
ated with his attitude toward the news- 
paper’s right to obtain news of public 
interest? This is the question of corre- 
lation between the scores made on the 
scale of attitude toward daily newspa- 
pers and on the scale of attitude to- 
ward freedom of information. 

This was determined through the 
usual method for computing the prod- 
uct-moment correlation coefficient. The 
r obtained from these data was plus 
01, indicating no relation at all in the 
population between the two attitudes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The greatest percentage of favor- 
able responses toward newspapers were 
brought out by highly abstract state- 
ments about the general role of news- 
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papers. The two least favorable re- 
responses came from statements dealing 
with more specific performance by 
newspapers. It appears that the pros- 
pective teachers would show greater 
approval of the general value of daily 
newspapers than of the job they are do- 
ing in certain areas. 

2. Approximately half of the stu- 
dents under study can be said to have 
attitudes favorable to newspapers, the 
other half unfavorable. The attitudes of 
those occupying the middle third of the 
continuum could, however, apparently 
be influencec to change in either direc- 
tion. The least favorable third appeared 
least subject to change. 

3. The prospective teachers also can 
be said to be about evenly divided on 
attitude toward freedom of information. 
These attitudes, though, showed even 
less stability, with about 40% of the 
sample failing to show real conviction 
in their beliefs. 

4. The respondents reported com- 
paratively few college training experi- 
ences with newspapers and how the 
teacher can utilize the newspaper. If 
one accepts the premise that the high 
school teacher should be acquainted 
with newspapers and equipped to use 
newspapers in his teaching, the evi- 
dence suggests that the teachers col- 
leges need to consider strengthening 
their curricula in this area. 

5. The study found no evidence for 
belief that attitude toward newspapers 
changes as one progresses through col- 
lege, that it differs among prospective 
teachers of different subject areas, or 
that those who possess greater informa- 
tion about newspapers show any more 
favorable or less favorable attitude than 
those with less information. 

6. Prospective teachers have been 
shown to vary in attitude toward free- 
dom of information on the basis of the 
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subjects they have been trained to 
teach. Some factor or factors in the se- 
lection or training of those planning to 
teach in the traditional liberal arts 
areas seem to lead to more favorable 
attitudes than those shown by those 
trained to teach vocational subjects or 
physical education. 

7. Political preference was found to 
be associated with both attitudes to- 
ward newspapers and attitudes toward 
freedom of information. In both cases 
Republicans showed more favorable at- 
titudes and Democrats less. Indepen- 
dents were less favorable than Republi- 
cans toward newspapers, more favor- 
able than Democrats toward freedom 
of information. 

8. So far as the universe of attri- 
butes sampled by the information scale 
is concerned, the type of college train- 
ing being received by the student did 
not appear to be associated with his 
knowledge «.f newspapers. 

9. A respondent’s attitude toward 
newspapers was found to be no indica- 
tion of his attitude toward freedom of 
information. A student could be ex- 
tremely unfavorable to newspapers 
themselves, yet still be strongly favor- 
able toward their right to free access 
to the news—or vice versa. 


10. The techniques used in this 
study would seem to be worthy of in- 
vestigation by newspapers in the study 
of reader attitudes. They would per- 
haps be valuable in disclosing informa- 
tion about the structure and correlates 
of attitudes towards news, editorials 
and advertising—information not now 
being obtained by the aided-recall type 
of readership study. 

Since the population under study in 
this investigation was limited to pros- 
pective teachers in only one state, simi- 
lar investigations for other groups and 
on a larger scale seem justified. 











The Influence of Captions 
On Picture Interpretation 


BY JEAN S. KERRICK* 


In an experiment with college students at the University of 
Illinois, the author found that captions can modify the judg- 
ments of readers regarding the pictures they accompany, and 
may even change interpretations. Dr. Kerrick is an associate in 
journalism at the University of California, Berkeley. 





@ PREVIOUS RESEARCH SUGGESTS THAT 
labels may serve to explain a picture, 
or to influence the evaluation of a pic- 
ture.' The purpose of this study was to 
explore the extent to which the inter- 
pretation of a picture with a caption 
will differ from the interpretation of 


that same picture without a caption. 

The study was designed to test the 
following hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1: The interpretation of a 
picture can be influenced in the direc- 
tion intended by the writer of the cap- 
tion. 


Hypothesis 2: The effect of a caption 
is not specific to one aspect of inter- 
pretation, but generalizes so that the 
total interpretation is in accord with the 
aspect made explicit by the caption. 


*The author wishes to thank Dr. Charles E. 
and Dr. Wilbur Schramm for their ad- 

vice during all phases of this study. Funds for 
the study were made available by the Institute of 
Communications Research, University of Illinois. 
' Early investigators noted the tendency of sub- 
jects to label or name pictures as an aid to re- 
roduction of those materials: F. C. Bartlett, “An 
perimental Study of Some Problems of Imag- 
ing and Perceiving,” British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 8:222-26 (1916); Thomas V. Moore, “Image 
and Meaning in Memory and Perceptions,” Psy- 
chological Monographs, No. 119, 27:71-241 
(1919). Luchins demonstrated that labels ap- 
plied to relatively a will aid 
recognition of the outline of objects concealed in 
the design. Luchins reports that the subjects ex- 
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Hypothesis 3: Captional indexing is 
more effective when the picture itself 
provides supportive evidence for the in- 
terpretation suggested by the caption 
than when the picture provides conflict- 
ing evidence. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


Five pictures were selected from the 
Thematic Apperception Test. For each 
of these pictures two captions were 
written with the following criteria in 
mind: (i) one of the captions should 
make evaluation of the picture gener- 
ally more favorable and one should 
make it generally more unfavorable, 
(ii) both captions should be pertinent 


amined the drawings for characteristics compat- 
ible with the label applied. That characteristic, 
for some subjects, became the only a t of the 
design to which they attended: A. S. Luchins, 
“Social Influence on Perception of Complex 
Drawings,” Journal of Social Psychology, 21: 
257-75 (1945). Carmichael and others found that 
the label applied to an ambiguous design in many 
cases determined the reproduction of that de- 
sign: L. Carmichael, H. P. Hogan and A. A. 
Walter, “An Experimental Study of the Effect of 
Language on the Reproduction of Visually Per- 
ceived Forms,” Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 15:73-86 (1932). Following another line of 
investigation, others demonstrated that aesthetic 
evaluation of little-known paintings was signifi- 
cantly affected by a statement of the commercial 
penn nhag tv : P. R. Farnsworth and H. 
Beaumont, “* in Pictures,” Journal of 
General Psychology, 2:362-66 (1929). 
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to a particular scale of judgment from 
the semantic differential, a scale of 
meaning developed by Osgood,’ and 
(iii) one of the captions should agree 
more closely than the other with the 
way the uncaptioned picture is usually 
judged. 

These were the pictures and captions 
used: 

Picture 1 (card 10) is a drawing of 
two faces, close together, with one 
slightly above the other. The sex of the 
figure is not apparent, and there is no 
background. Most subjects see the pic- 
ture without a caption as “happy.”* 
The captions written for this picture, 
with the direction of predicted change 
in parenthesis, were: 

AT THE STATION: REUNION (happy) 
AT THE STATION: PARTING (sad) 
Picture 2 (card 9BM) is a drawing 


of a group of men lying in a field of 
grass. The faces of the men are not 


clearly drawn, and the central figure 
has his face partially covered with a 


hat. The picture is usually judged 
“good.” The captions are: 


LOAFING ON THE JOB 
AT HARVEST TIME (bad) 


A WELL-EARNED REST 
AT HARVEST TIME (good) 


Picture 3 (card 19) is an abstract 
design which has in the foreground a 
structure resembling a house. The back- 
ground consists of bold slashes of white 


* The semantic differential is a combination of 
associational and scaling procedures. It requires 
that the respondents judge a given object or con- 
cept (in this case a picture) on a series of scales. 
Each scale has seven steps defined by a pair of 
polar adjectives, e.g., good——: 

——-:—— :—_— bad. Twenty such scales were used 
in the test, but only the evaluative scales, as de- 
termined by Osgood’s factor analysis, were used 
in the tabulation of results. C. E. . “The 
Nature and Measurement of " Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 49:197-237 — 
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and shades of grey. It is usually judged 
“hazy.” The captions are: 


ARTIST’S CONCEPTION: 
MOUNTAIN FOG (hazy) 


ARTIST'S CONCEPTION: 
BRIGHT MOONLIGHT (clear) 


Picture 4 (card 18BM) is a crawing 
of a man dressed in a heavy overcoat. 
His head is thrown back, and he has an 
expression rather clearly indicating dis- 
comfort. He is held from behind, but 
only the hands of the other person are 
seen holding his arms. The background 
is dark and unstructured. The picture is 
usually judged “sad.” The captions are: 


FRIENDS SUPPORT FATHER 
OF ACCIDENT VICTIM (sad) 


FRIENDS SUPPORT JUBILANT 
FOOTBALL FAN (happy) 


Picture 5 (card 17BM) is a drawing 
of a muscular man—of indeterminate 
age, and without visible clothing— 
climbing a rope. The background is 
light in color and unstructured. This 
picture is usually judged “tense.” The 
captions are: 

FOR A CIRCUS STAR 
ONE SLIP IS FATAL (tense) 


A CIRCUS STAR 
FINDS IT EASY (relaxed) 


Students from an elementary busi- 
ness English course at the University 
of Illinois served as subjects. Five 
groups of 25 students each were used 
as experimental groups, and one group 
of 25 served as a control. The groups 
were approximately matched in age, 
sex and educational level. 

The subjects were given a booklet 
containing five pictures. Each group 
saw two pictures with a negative cap- 
tion, two pictures with a positive cap- 
tion, and one picture without a cap- 
tion. A simple rotational order was 
used, so that each subject saw each pic- 





Influence of Picture Captions 


TABLE | 
Probability Levels Yielded by Tests of Significance 





Picture 1 Picture 2 Picture 3 Picture 4 Picture 5 





General effect of captions (xr?) 01 
Effect of positive caption: 

General (T) 

Specific scale (x*) 
Effect of negative caption: 

General (T) 

Specific scale (x?) 


*Direction opposite to that predicted. 


02 ; OS OS 


02 02 05 
0S .05 OS 


OS _ 





ture under only one condition. In order 
to test the assumption that the experi- 
mental groups were equated, at least in 
their judgments of the pictures, the 
control group too saw each of the five 
pictures. They were given a folder con- 
taining the first picture under the con- 
dition that group I was given it, the sec- 
ond picture under the condition that 
group II was given it, etc. Thus, the 
control group saw one picture under 
conditions common to each of the ex- 
perimental groups. 

After looking at each picture, sub- 
jects were asked to evaluate it on the 
semantic differential. 


In the analysis of results, the judg- 
ments by the group which saw the un- 
captioned picture were compared with 
judgments by the groups which saw the 
picture with captions. 


RESULTS 


The control group: The results of the 
judgments of each picture by the con- 
trol group were compared, by means of 
chi-square, with the judgments of the 
experimental group which had seen 
that particular picture. Of the 100 com- 
parisons thus made (five pictures 
judged on 20 scales each) only two 
differences (significant beyond the 5% 
level) were found. We expect five dif- 
ferences out of every hundred to oc- 


cur by chance alone. We may assume, 
then, for our purposes, the groups were 
matched. We are justified in using the 
judgments of the groups who saw the 
pictures without captions as base lines 
for the judgments of groups which saw 
the same pictures with captions. Thus, 
where a significant difference is ob- 
tained between groups, we may attrib- 
ute that change to the effect of the cap- 
tion on the interpretation of the pic- 
ture. 

By convention, we assume that any 
statistical test which yields a probabil- 
ity value greater than 5% is significant 
and indicates a real difference. (P< 
OS; the probability of occurrence by 
chance alone is only 5 times out of 
100.) 

Initially, three questions are an- 
swered on the basis of statistical test: 
(i) In general, did the two captions 
cause a difference in interpretation of 
the pictures? (Test: the rank order 
analysis of variance,* on average judg- 
ments: xr*), (ii) Which of the cap- 
tions caused a difference in interpreta- 
tion? (Wilcoxon’s T-test for paired rep- 
licates®: T) and (iii) Was change ef- 
fected on the particular scale for which 


* F. Wilcoxon, Some Rapid Approximate Statis- 
tical Procedures. American Cyanamid Co.. 1949. 


*L. E. Moses, “Non-parametric Statisi.s for 
Psycho 1 Research,” Psychological Bulletin, 
49:122-43 (1952). 
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change was predicted? (Chi-square test 
for differences between distributions on 
the predicted scale: x*). 

The probability levels yielded by the 
various statistical tests are presented in 
Table 1. 


One further question remains to be 
answered: Are captions which are con- 
gruent with the picture more effective 
than captions which are incongruent? 
The Mann-Whitney U-test was used to 
determine the general effectiveness of 
congruous vs. incongruous captions. 
The chi-square test was again used to 
test differences in the distribution of re- 
plies for each scale. The results of these 
tests are presented in Table 2. 

As an example of the kinds of 
changes noted, mean score judgments 
of picture | on ali scales are presented 
in Figure 1. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


Hypothesis 1: The interpretation of a 


picture can be influenced by the caption 
in the direction intended by the writer 
of the caption. 

Each caption was specifically de- 
signed to produce a shift on one partic- 
ular scale of the differential. As a test 
of the first hypothesis, the distribution 
of replies on that scale for each picture 
and caption combination was compared 


TABLE 2 


Mean Shift on Specific Scales for 
Congruous and Incongruous 
Captions 





Picture Congruous Incongruous 





1.56* 2.76* 
1.32* —.72* 
96 .08 
1.36* .40* 
2.04* —.20 


Significant beyond 5% level 
=5 P = .O75 
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with the replies on that scale to the pic- 
ture without a caption. 

By the chi-square test of significance, 
six of the ten captions used shifted the 
interpretation of the pictures (beyond 
the 5% level) in the direction intended. 

For pictures | and 4, both captions 
were effective in shifting the interpre- 
tation on the desired scale in the pre- 
dicted direction. For picture 1, for ex- 
ample, “At the station: reunion,” 
caused the picture to be judged as more 
“happy” than the uncaptioned picture, 
while “At the station: parting” caused 
it to be judged more “sad.” For picture 
3, neither caption was effective. For 
picture 2, the caption designed to make 
the picture appear “bad”—‘“Loafing on 
the job at harvest time”—was ineffec- 
tive. For picture 5, the caption de- 
signed to make the picture appear more 
“tense” was ineffective. 

Hypothesis 2: The effect of a cap- 
tion is not specific to one aspect of in- 
terpretation, but generalizes so that the 
total interpretation is in accord with 
the aspect made explicit by the caption. 

To the extent that scales of the dif- 
ferential used in the study are loaded 
on the same factor of “meaning,” a sig- 
nificant change on one scale should be 
accompanied by a general shift on all 
scales representing that factor. 

On all pictures, the chi-square value 
(x+*) obtained by the rank order analy- 
sis of variance is significant. Without 
specifying any one scale or any one 
caption, then, we may say that captions 
do cause a difference in the interpreta- 
tion of a picture. (See Figure 1.) 

When we consider the shift produced 
by each individual caption (T-test), we 
find similar results. In all cases except 
one, shift on the desired scale was ac- 
companied by an overall shift. 

Six captions produced total shifts in 
the desired direction which were signif- 





Influence of Picture Captions 


FIGURE | 
Mean Judgments of Picture | 


———-—-—<e= Caption: At the 


without 
quascammscqumces Caption; At the 


Picture 


good 4 


beautiful 


happy 


high , 


relaxed 





icant beyond the 5% point. It will be 
noted, however, that the manipulation 
of interpretation may not be simply in- 
effective. But, rather, the shift produced 
may be quite different from that antici- 
pated. On picture 2, the caption “Loaf- 
ing on the job at harvest time” pro- 
duced a very significant shift in the op- 
posite direction from that predicted. 
The caption made the picture appear 
generally better rather thar worse. 

By and large, however, the data sup- 


stetion: reunion 
caption 


stetion: parting. 





p tense 


port the hypothesis that shifts are gen- 
eral in nature, rather than specific. And 
when we do not specify the direction of 
shift, we note that any caption is likely 
to cause a modification or change in the 
interpretation of a given picture. 

Hypothesis 3: Captional indexing is 
more effective when the picture itself 
provides supportive evidence for the in- 
terpretation suggested by the caption 
than when the picture provides con- 
flicting evidence. 
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Captions may be held to be congru- 
ent when they indicate a direction of 
evaluation consistent with the evalua- 
tion of the picture without a caption. 
Thus, if a picture was usually judged 
“happy,” a caption designed to make it 
appear happier would be considered 
congruent. Captions designed to change 
interpretations toward an evaluation op- 
posite to that usually made of the pic- 
ture alone are held to be incongruent. 
Thus, for a picture usually judged 
“happy,” a caption designed to make 
it appear “sad” would be considered in- 
congruent. 

Of the five captions considered con- 
gruent, each produced a shift in the de- 
sired direction, although one shift was 
not large enough to be considered sta- 
tistically significant. 

Of the five captions considered in- 
congruent three produced significant 
shifts. But while in every case the con- 
gruent captions shifted interpretation 
in the desired direction, the incongru- 
ent captions in two cases produced 
shifts in the opposite direction from 
that predicted. This may either indicate 
that the caption-writer incorrectly per- 
ceived the meaning that the caption 
would have for the subjects or that the 
subjects rejected the interpretation of- 
fered by the caption, using it only as a 
cue for selective attention. 

With one exception (picture 1) the 
shift was greater for congruent than for 
incongruent captions. When the differ- 
ences between shifts caused by the two 
types of captions were compared by the 
U-test, however, the observed differ- 
ence fell just short of the 5% level. 
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Thus the data provide limited statistical 
evidence in support of the hypothesis. 


Validity of the instrument: 

The data presented here lend some 
support for the validity of the evalua- 
tive factor of the semantic differential. 
When the eight scales used in the -pres- 
ent study were inter-correlated (e.g., 
the correlation of “good-bad” with 
“beautiful-ugly” over all subjects), 15 
of the 28 possible inter-correlations 
were significant beyond the 5% level. 
Only two correlations would be expect- 
ed by chance. The regularity with 
which shifts occurred over all scales 
presents additional evidence of validity. 


SUMMARY 

The present experiment has provided 
evidence for the following points: 

1. A caption will tend to cause a 
significant general modification of judg- 
ments regarding the picture it accom- 
panies. It is possible for a caption to 
cause a complete change in interpreta- 
tion, so that, for examp’. a picture 
which is usually judged a “nappy” pic- 
ture, will be judged a “sad” one. 

2. For the most part, the influence 
of a caption can be anticipated by the 
writer of the caption. 

3. In some instances, however, the 
caption may cause an interpretation di- 
rectly opposite to that desired by the 
caption-writer. 

4. By and large, captions which 
suggest meanings incongruent with the 
content of the picture will be rejected, 
and interpretation will be primarily a 
response to the picture alone. This is 
by no means always true, however. 





“We (the medical profession) have fallen down terribly. We are not 
taking the time to talk to our patients and to explain things. Our medical 
societies are not setting up facilities to inform the people who are looking 
for help. People ask their physician, and he brushes them off with a 


grunt... 


.”—Dr. WALTER C. ALVAREZ, columnist and consultant in medi- 


cine emeritus, Mayo Clinic, speaking at the 1955 Georgia Press Institute. 











Personnel Turnover 
On Texas Small Dailies 


BY ALAN SCOTT AND RAYMOND WEST* 


Publishers of small city dailies must strive to produce better 
newspapers and pay more attention to the news-editorial side of 
their business if competent editors and reporters are to be re- 
tained on the staffs, this study of employe turnover in a group 
of small Texas newspapers shows. 





W> MANY A PUBLISHER FACED WITH 
the task of producing a newspaper in a 
small town finds that the abseace of an 
employe can make a vast difference in 
the manner in which his “organization” 
functions. And the departure of a staff 
member always occurs at what seems 
to be moment of tension or strain. The 
result is that the publisher must roll his 
sleeves just a bit higher and fill in for 
the departed employe. 


Not only must the publisher spend 
time filling in on a job, but he must at 
the same time seek a staff replacement. 
The inconvenience, cost and inefficiency 
which results from this frequent and 
continuing personnel turnover pose a 
major problem to publishers of small 
and medium size newspapers. 


Particularly since the end of World 
War II, small dailies and weeklies have 
been faced with the increasingly diffi- 
cult problem of securing and holding 
competent workers in both editorial and 
mechanical jobs. Often a mechanical 
employe will be trained in the rural 


*Alan Scott is associate professor of journalism 
at the University of Texas. Raymond West is a 
former newspaper publisher in a small Texas town 
who is now editor of the University of Texas ex- 
students’ magazine and assistant director of the 
ex-students’ association. 


shop and immediately upon becoming 
proficient enough to secure a union 
card will move on to the larger city 
paper with its higher pay scale, leaving 
the publisher with the task of once 
again going through an expensive train- 
ing program. 

The same process seems to apply to 
editorial workers. There apparently is a 
growing reluctance on the part of jour- 
nalism graduates to begin on the small 
newspaper, and those who do so often 
take the job only as a bridge to the 
metropolitan paper. 

The writers, in undertaking an inves- 
tigation of this problem in Texas, felt 
that both the publisher and the em- 
ploye should be given the chance to air 
their opinions. In addition to direct cor- 
respondence and personal contact with 
both employer and employe, informa- 
tion on employer-employe relations was 
secured from other sources. The study, 
started in September 1954, was in 
progress for five months. While not ex- 
haustive, it has been thorough and has 
produced much information which is 
being circulated to Texas publishers. 

Metropolitan dailies and most of the 
newspapers in cities of more than 5O,- 
000 population were excluded from this 
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study. While the large newspapers have 
a personnel problem it is not as acute, 
nor is it comparable with that of the 
small city daily. 

Fifty-two daily newspapers, geo- 
graphically located in Texas, were se- 
lected for the investigation. The list 
included 13 papers arbitrarily rated as 
“better” Texas dailies—those published 
within the classification which are 
larger in size, better edited and better- 
appearing editorially and typographi- 
cally. 

Fourteen newspapers considered “av- 
erage” were selected. These papers run 
in size from 8 to 24 pages daily and 
are considered by the writers as typical, 
editorially and typographically, of simi- 
lar papers throughout the country. 

Rounding out the list were 25 “mar- 
ginal” dailies. By marginal classification 
these are papers issuing 4- to 6-page 
editions with an occasional 8- to 12- 
page paper. These dailies are the type 
that could convert to weeklies or semi- 
weeklies without appreciable loss of 
prestige or income. All are in localities 
where the potential does not indicate 
much growth beyond the present size 
or fiscal gross. 

Publishers were assured neither the 
name of the publication nor that of the 
owner would be published or released 
in connection with the survey and that 
attention would not be focused on any 
specific information which was pro- 
vided in regard to their newspapers. 

The questionnaire sent to publishers 
was rather lengthy and sought answers 
to questions concerning editorial and 
mechanical staffs, training programs, 
employe turnover, pay scales, attitudes 
toward college-trained journalists, finan- 
cial status of the paper and other prob- 
lems pertinent to holding the newspa- 
per worker. 

The research undertaking was clearly 
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labeled as being sponsored by the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Texas, and an explanatory letter 
went out with each questionnaire. Orig- 
inal letters were sent to each of the 52 
publishers. As there is a total of 113 
daily publications in Texas which can 
be classified as newspapers, the 52 in- 
cluded in the survey indicates that small 
town or small city journalism still is a 
widespread activity. 


Nineteen publishers did not reply and 
did not return the questionnaire as 
asked. Six returned the questionnaire 
with the notation that they did not 
have the time to devote to supplying 
answers to the questions asked. Excel- 
lent response was received from the re- 
maining 27 publishers, indicating an 
awareness of the problem on the part 
of Texas newspaper publishers, as well 
as a desire on their part to aid in de- 
vising a solution. 


Publishers responding to the survey 
employ a total of 166 editorial and 320 
mechanical workers. While this com- 
prises only a small portion of the total 
number of people employed by news- 
papers in Texas, it must be remem- 
bered that no metropolitan dailies, nor 
any weekly papers, were included. The 
writers feel that more than ample news- 
paper workers are represented in the 
sampling to give weight to the findings. 


EMPLOYE LONGEVITY STATUS 


Longest tenure among newspaper 
workers on the Texas small dailies 
studied is held by the mechanical su- 
perintendents. The average length of 
service is 24.5 years, with 35 years the 
longest period of continuous employ- 
ment and 13 years the shortest. This 
long period of service results, for the 
most part, from men starting at the bot- 
tom in their shops and working up to 
the position of superintendent. In prac- 
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tically every instance the superintendent 
is a home owner, an active church 
member and valued citizen of the com- 
munity. 

Newspapers which reported having 
full time machinists in the shop had 
workers averaging 21 years of service. 
Composing room foremen had an aver- 
age length of service of 13 years, while 
pressroom foremen have been on the 
job an average of 14 years. 

Floormen, who have more of an in- 
clination to move about, still can point 
to an average tenure of 122 years, and 
makeup men scored a high 16% year 
average. Linotype operators average 
14% years on the same job, pressmen 
12 years and stereotypers 10 years. 


These averages would seem to indi- 
cate that the problem of turnover is not 
a problem at all but actually the figures 
developed in the survey are somewhat 
misleading. In almost every mechanical 
job classification, there were two or 
three men who had long records of ser- 
vice (as high as 35 years) and it is 
these men who push the averages up- 
ward and out of proportion. 


Eliminate the top two or three men 
in each classification, and the averages 
drop three to five years, indicating a 
comparatively short term of service. In 
the face of the actual averages set forth 
above, publishers orally and in writing 
reported the labor turnover in the back 
shop constitutes a problem, particularly 
with the younger employes who seem 
to feel it necessary to “shop around” 
before deciding on a permanent situ- 
ation. 

One publisher wrote that his person- 
nel turnover among printers and lino- 
type operators in the past 10 years has 
been a constant headache and that he 
has lost from 10 to 20 such employes 
annually. 

Editorial workers on Texas small 
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dailies do not have the long periods of 
service compiled by mechanical work- 
ers. Of all the positions covered in the 
survey, only two editorial employes 
were found who had been on the same 
newspaper for more than 20 years. One 
managing editor can point to 24 years 
with his paper; one sports editor has 
been with his paper for 22 years. From 
this high the longevity picture plunges 
downward with dozens of reporters and 
desk men having less than one year on 
their current job. 


Averages for editorial workers are as 
follows: 


Managing editors—10 years, 9 
months; sports editors—9 years; news 
editors—8 years; society editors—4 
years; wire editors—2 years; city editors 
—1 year, 9 months; reporters—1! year, 
1 month. 


Where are these editorial room work- 
ers going? Why are they leaving their 
jobs? Thirty-three left for jobs on 
larger papers. Twenty-four reported 
leaving for better opportunities on other 
papers but not necessarily larger papers. 
Thirteen left the newspaper field for 
other lines of endeavor. Four acquired 
their own newspapers and four left for 
various reasons. 


It is significant that only 19 left jobs 
because they were able to obtain better 
salaries, indicating that those who 
change jobs frequently seek something 
besides increases in pay, although at 
first mention of change in jobs it usual- 
ly is assumed that a worker does so be- 
cause of the opportunity to increase his 
earnings. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Actually aware of the turnover prob- 
lem, some publishers are endeavoring to 
remedy the situation with on-the-job 
training programs. One newspaper own- 
er wrote: 
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We work about 44 employes. Turn- 
over during the past ten years has been 
terrific—almost as bad as the war years. 
We have lost between ten and twenty 
employes a year on the average. 

We are trying to offset this loss by 
training local people from scratch and 
believe that in a few years we will have 
reduced the turnover to a minimum. 
Another publisher, whose turnover 

problem was not serious, stated that he 
had “just about licked the problem” by 
training his own employes, both editor- 
ial and mechanical. He has a fore- 
man, two floormen, three linotype oper- 
ators, a pressman, a stereotyper and 
two job printers and all but two of 
these 10 employes have been trained in 
the shop. 

This same publisher has two report- 
ers, a society editor, a sports editor, two 
advertising men and an advertising girl 
for classified, all of whom are his train- 
ees. None has worked on any other 
newspaper. Only the news editor on this 
paper is an “import,” and three men 
have held the job in the past three 
years. 

Home training is not the complcte 
answer, however, as evidenced by the 
questionnaire returns. During the 10- 
year period in which the survey news- 
papers were training 79 people, they 
were losing 47 editorial employes and 
22 mechanical workers—a net gain for 
10 years of training of 10 workers. 

If any conclusion can be drawn from 
the answers to questions concerning on- 
the-job training programs it is that 
home-trainees probably can be expected 
to remain on the job with the paper 
that trains them a little longer than em- 
ployes who come in from other news- 
papers. 

The cost of a training program is 
high. Publishers’ estimates varied from 
$75 to $200 per month with six months 
needed properly to indoctrinate a be- 
ginning worker. These estimates are 
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based on the assumption that the trainee 
would lack the ability to “earn” amount 
indicated of his salary for the period of 
training. A number of publishers were 
of the opinion that it takes a year to 
train a man or woman so that this em- 
ploye is an asset to the newspaper—can 
be entrusted with sufficient responsibil- 
ity to make his employment a “paying 
proposition.” 
THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 

The college journalism graduate on 
the Texas small city daily is in the mi- 
nority. In fact, the college graduate on 
the smaller newspaper is in the minor- 
ity. Data produced by the survey indi- 
cate a reluctance on the part of college 
graduates to go to the small dailies; 
they are going to the metropolitan pa- 
pers or working in other journalistic 
fields. 

This situation must be considered the 
result of the attitude of college gradu- 
ates, for all but two of the publishers 
responding indicated a preference for 
college graduates for editorial positions 
even though a small number said they 
would prefer to train their mechanical 
workers. 

The variance of college-trained em- 
ployes on Texas small dailies is inter- 
esting. One newspaper has 14 editorial 
employes and all are college graduates; 
another with 10 editorial employes does 
not list a college graduate among them. 
Tabulation of college graduates on the 
editorial side of the newspapers re- 
sponding to the questionnaire showed 
only 16% with college degrees. 

Average length of service of college 
graduates on the Texas small city news- 
paper is three years. In the entire sur- 
vey there was not a single college grad- 
uate that had been with his rewspaper 
for more than eight years. Obviously, 
the college-trained journalism worker 
moves about more quickly and more 
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often than does the non-college-trained 
newspaper worker. 


THE SALARY PATTERN 


Few employes of the small city daily 
in Texas earn more than $5,000 an- 
nually and there is little evidence that 
Guild operation has yet had much ef- 
fect on the small city field. The com- 
posite figures for editorial workers on 
Texas small city dailies are as follows: 


Average Weekly Average Hours 
Salary Per Week 


$ 94.58 48 
81.66 45 
77.00 45 


News Editor. 
Reporter 
Reporter- 
Photographer 
Sports Editor 
Society Editor 
Advertising 
Manager ... 
Advertising 
Salesman ... 


77.00 45 
76.50 45 
$6.00 44 


100.00 45 
91.00 46 


On the mechanical side the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union influence is 
in evidence even though few of the pa- 
pers studied have contracts with this 
organization. Publishers must pay sala- 
ries close to union scale in order to se- 
cure and retain employes, regardless of 
whether their shops are organized or 
not. The composite figures for mechan- 
ical workers are as follows: 


Average Weekly Average Hours 
Salary Per Week 


Foreman and/ 
or Supt. .... 
Linotype 
operator 
Floorman 
Pressman ... 
Stereotyper . 
Other (incl. 
apprentices 


$126.05 


87.32 
87.20 
84.79 
72.05 


56.00 


EMPLOYE ATTITUDES 


Any consideration of personnel turn- 
over most certainly has to give atten- 
tion to the attitudes and motivations of 
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the workers. While publishers have 
their ideas as to why their employes 
change jobs, the person who makes the 
decision in almost every case is the em- 
ploye. In an effort to gain some insight 
into employe thinking on this matter 10 
persons who had changed jobs in the 
past five years were interviewed. Briefly, 
here is the comment from these inter- 
viewees. 


1. Man, age 55, high school gradu- 
ate. Now employed as a bookkeeper and 
advertising manager for a small daily 
on which he was employed once before 
when it was a weekly. Left the meee | 
to take a job as makeup man for a sal- 
ary increase of $15—from $70 to $85. 
Worked for 10 months as make-up man 
then moved to position of advertising 
salesman. After one year returned to 
his original paper which went daily soon 
after his return. Is now in charge of su- 
pervision, bookkeeping, and some me- 
chanical work in addition to his duties 
as advertising manager. Salary, $100 per 
week. Feels that small dailies expect too 
many hours of their employes and of- 
fer too few benefits in the form of in- 
surance, retirement and _ holidays. 
Would make a change now but feels 
that his age requires that he remain 
where be is. 


2. Man, age 35, junior college gradu- 
ate. Began on a small daily writing 
sports at $50 per week just prior to 
World War II. Advanced to news editor 
at $65 per week before entering service. 
After the war went to a metropolitan 
paper at $100 per week because he felt 
that regular hours gave him more time 
with his family and offered more secur- 
ity. Moved to medium-sized daily for a 
short period but is now back on the 
metropolitan paper. Feels that small 
newspapers put the major part of the 
salary budget into the advertising and 
mechanical budget, making the editorial 
department workers “step children” of 
the staff. Would prefer to work on the 
small paper but feels there is no real 
future due to de-emphasis of the news 
side on the part of the publisher. 


3. Man, age 40, junior college grad- 
uate. Began work writing sports as 
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stringer for small daily. Went to work 
for this daily upon graduation, found 
the work enjoyable but unrewarding 
from the standpoint of recognition. 
Went to a medium-sized daily where 
the situation was similar although bene- 
fits were more attractive. Had the op- 
portunity to go with a wire service and 
has been with the service for ten years. 
He would return to a small daily at a 
lower salary if he found a publisher 
willing to give sports and news cover- 
age equal footing with advertising and 
mechanical workers. 


4. Man, age 30, college graduate 
with Bachelor of Journalism in adver- 
tising. Went to work from college as a 
one-man advertising staff at $85 per 
week. Remained two years but decided 
to take a job with the Dallas Morning 
News because of employe benefits, bet- 
ter salary and opportunity for advance- 
ment. Well satisfied with job on the 
News after six years. Feels the financial 
sacrifice of working on the small daily 
is too great, although would prefer 
small town living. 


5. Man, age 45, college graduate 
with Bachelor of Journalism degree. 
Has worked for a number of dailies, 
large and small, in Texas and in the 
East. Returned to Texas about 10 years 
ago and in this ten-year period worked 
on two medium-sized dailies. Left the 
newspaper field for public relations 
work. Is highly critical of publishers 
who look upon editorial department as 
a “necessary evil” and get by as cheap- 
ly as possibie in this department. Con- 
tends that small dailies will continue to 
lose prestige so long as they employ 
high school students and inexperienced 
youngsters to write the news. 


6. Man, age 28, high school graduate. 
Trained in a small town as printer and 
makeup man. Moved up to stereotyper 
before taking job on a larger paper at 
about the same salary but with shorter 
work week. Says that time off for recre- 
ation and family life is more important 
than his desire to live in the smaller 
town. Would move back to small daily 
if he could get same work week at com- 
parable wages. 


7. Man, age 32, college graduate 
with Bachelor of Journalism degree. 
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Has worked as both reporter and desk 
man. Started out on small daily as re- 
porter at $75 per week. Left after 18 
months to go to larger paper because he 
felt possibilities for advancement were 
better. Was disappointed in the job and 
moved on to a still larger paper and a 
desk job. Stayed on this job two years 
but decided that the publishers had an 
“indifferent attitude” about the handling 
of the news. Felt that a man who was 
sincerely trying to develop the news 
content of the paper was at a disadvan- 
tage on a staff where most of the re- 
porters, along with the editors, were 
lackadaisical. Took a magazine editor- 
ship and is happy with his job. Thinks 
the smaller papers will continue to have 
employe trouble until publishers show a 
real interest in producing bright, ag- 
gressive newspapers. 


8. Man, age 31, high school gradu- 
ate who is attending college at night 
working toward a degree. Started at 14 
working in the shop and progressed 
through sstereotyper, job pressman, 
makeup man, ad alley man, and finally 
linotype operator. Entered service and 
upon return took job in a large weekly 
where the equipment was good and 
where job printing was a large part of 
the operation. Satisfied with his $90 per 
week salary, feeling that there is less 
pressure than exists on the small daily. 
Says the small dailies get a poor print 
job because they hire “two-thirders” at 
low pay and give mechanical workers 
little first class equipment with which to 
work. Claims that a more businesslike 
operation of the small newspaper would 
attract and hold better men. 


9. Girl, age 24, college graduate with 
Bachelor of Journalism degree. Started 
out on small paper as society editor be- 
cause she felt she could get recognition 
more quickly. Also pay was better than 
offered on metropolitan papers. Very 
enthusiastic about her work and tried to 
put out a lively page when she started 
on the job, but found the page shunted 
about and stories omitted by makeup 
men, who considered society unimpor- 
tant. Found the publisher attached little 
significance to society news and would 
not back her up on arguments with back 
shop. Thinks small town editorship good 

















place to find a mate because she mar- 
ried and left the newspaper business for 
homemaking after two years on the job. 


10. Girl, age 26, college graduate 
with Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion and Bachelor of Journalism de- 
grees. Began work on small daily do- 
ing various jobs including classified ad- 
vertising, bookkeeping, general report- 
ing and society. Sincerely likes small 
town journalism, but found she could 
not make a go of it financially. Left a 
newspaper job paying $60 per week to 
take a secretarial position in a metro- 
politan city at $275 per month. Would 
return to newspaper work on a small 
daily if the earnings were commensurate 
with those in other fields open to wom- 
en. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions regarding person- 
nel turnover on small city dailies in 
Texas seem justified as a result of this 
study. 


1. Pay adjustments must be made to 
bring the editorial workers’ salaries 
more in line with those on the mechan- 
ical side. While publishers may claim it 
is impossible to adjust any of their sala- 
ries upward, they might consider that 
the cost of breaking in a new employe 
(about $500 for the first six months) 
could be avoided with a slight adjust- 
ment in the salary of trained workers. 
It was noted that employes say they do 
not attach paramount importance to the 
amount of pay they receive, so long as 
it is adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living in the community in 
which they are employed. 


2. Employe relations must be given 
more consideration, for equal recognition 
to all departments of the newspaper is 
desirable. It is apparent that some pub- 
lishers place considerably more impor- 
tance on the business side to the detri- 
ment of the employer-employe relation- 
ships in the neglected departments. 
Equal attention on the part of publish- 
er to the news and public service func- 
tions of the paper, as opposed to con- 
sideration solely of the profit picture, 
will give employes a more wholesome 
outlook and contribute to their staying 
with the paper. 
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3. Irregular and _ indefinite work 
schedules seem to cause many employes 
to change jobs. It appears highly desir- 
able that the publisher set up (a) defi- 
nite holiday and vacation schedules and 
(bd) rigid schedules for off-time periods, 
broken only when completely unavoid- 
able. It is recognized that the very na- 
ture of newspaper work is such that 
iron-clad schedules are impossible and 
it was found that employes do not ob- 
ject to irregularity when it was abso- 
lutely necessary. The objection is to be- 
ing told at 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
that they must work overtime that night. 
Publishers should be reasonable in per- 
mitting employes to plan in advance for 
their vacation periods and holiday time 
without interruption or disruption. 


4. Every worthwhile employe pre- 
fers to work with adequate tools. In the 
newspaper office the tool of the edito- 
rial worker is his typewriter or his ad- 
vertising board, but the reflection of his 
work is the newspaper itself. Many of 
the small dailies are poorly printed and 
reflect rundown plants and equipment. 
Given the choice of seeing their work 
poorly reproduced or presented brightly 
and clearly in a well-printed paper, 
many editorial and advertising workers 
—and mechanical men as well—will go 
with the paper in which they can take 
pride, salary notwithstanding. 


5. Newspaper publishers in the small 
towns are far behind the times in the 
matter of employe benefits. The study 
revealed that newspaper workers are in- 
terested in (a) hospitalization and other 
insurance, (b) savings programs, (c) 
sick leave and (d) retirement plans. 
Young college graduates put much stock 
in these benefits and publishers will lose 
the battle for new blood unless they 
give more attention to the items men- 
tioned above. Furthermore, an employe 
who has built up a sizable insurance, 
retirement or other benefit program 
with a newspaper will be reluctant to 
make a change, even for additional 
earnings. 


6. Some publishers have found a 
program for the training of home-town 
personnel to be helpful in reducing em- 
ploye turnover; others have found it 
useless. 




















The Army Seeks 
A "Good" Press 


BY ROBERT A. RUTLAND 





The United States Army since 1946 has been reorganizing its 
public information activities in an effort to improve its press 
relations and thereby create better public understanding. The 
author is instructor in journalism at UCLA and has served as 
an Army PIO officer in this country and overseas. 





(@ MOST EXPERIENCED NEWSMEN CAN 
recall that prior to 1940 the United 
States Army was scarcely in the news 
except in some rare instances when a 
soldier went berserk or a general blasted 
his superiors. Traditionally, this failure 
to report news from the Army suited 
the top brass. They could recall the few 
exceptions, such as the ruckus caused 
by the criticism of the 1920s levelled 
by the late Gen. William “Billy” Mitch- 
ell at our weak air policy, and found 
therein support for a contention that 
Army news was better if left unprinted. 
News was publicity, and publicity was 
unfortunate. The result was a long pe- 
riod of woeful neglect, which ended 
when the press awoke to the reality of 
a pre-Pearl Harbor military force that 
was using broomsticks for machine 
guns. Since 1940, when conscription 
began, the Army has been in the news 
as never before. 


The Army was as ill-prepared for the 
rapid expansion of public interest in its 
activities as it was for the mushroom- 
ing of its numbers and material 
strength. Nor was this necessarily the 
Army's fault. The national military 
budget was low—so low, in fact, that 
most of the available funds were si- 
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phoned off by research, salary and 
equipment needs. There was no money 
for a section that would study, interpret 
and report on the Army’s progress and 
problems. Indeed, there had been little 
progress between 1919 and 1938, and 
there were internal problems in that 
some higher authorities frankly took a 
myopic view of any publicity. Thus, de- 
spite the lack of funds the Army should 
share some responsibility for the neglect 
of its Public Relations Branch. 


Such a branch had existed in a rather 
desultory fashion since 1898. Thus the 
opportunity needed only to be exploit- 
ed, but perhaps inbreeding that ex- 
cluded the advice of professional re- 
porters was responsible for the narrow 
limits placed on the branch’s activities. 
Since the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, the War Department 
had maintained a direct relationship 
with the working press. In the 1898 
war with Spain, combat bulletins from 
the various fronts were posted on a 
board outside the War Department 
Headquarters in Washington.' After the 
war ended, the Adjutant General was 
charged with the responsibility of issu- 


*The Army Almanac (Washington, 1950), p. 
709. 














ing pertinent releases to the capital 
reporters. This rather innocuous form 
of press relations was practiced until 
1916, although after 1914 Secretary of 
War Lindley M. Garrison had a prom- 
ising young major named Douglas 
MacArthur acting as his press release 
officer. 

American participation in World 
War I required a more methodical ap- 
proach from those officers responsible 
for the release of information to news- 
men. Major MacArthur is credited 
with organizing a press section that 
went with the American Expeditionary 
Force to France, with its personnel 
serving as a part of General Pershing’s 
staff. Ultimately, a Public Relations 
Branch was establishe? in the G-2 (In- 
telligence) Section of tne General Staff 
in 1918. This branch became respon- 
sible for Army news siphoned to, or 
sought by, reporters; and thereafter it 
was G-2 and not the Adjutant Gener- 
al’s staff or some bewildered general's 
aide which was charged with getting the 
news to the people. 

In 1921 this section was nominally 
changed to the Press Relations Branch, 
but the old designation was used later 
in the 1920s.? Throughout all these 
name changes the policy of the Army 
toward the working press was essen- 
tially the same: be wary of the press or 
it will trap the Army in an embarrass- 
ing situation. Little was done to disa- 
vow the vague public impression that 
the peacetime enlisted man was a ne’er- 
do-well. The military budget, mean- 
while, was comparatively small. In feel- 
ing sorry for itself the Army actually 
failed to give the truth to the newspa- 
pers about the unfortunate state of our 
defenses when Hitler began his saber- 
rattling tactics. Perhaps the press would 
not have responded favorably. The 


? Ihid., p. 710. 
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point is, the old Army did not open its 
doors to the public until the shock of 
the blitzkrieg made a reappraisal of our 
military policy urgent. 

When sufficient awareness of the 
need for harmonious relations with 
newspaper men was evident, the War 
Department created a separate Bureau 
of Public Relations with a Press 
Branch. This agency eventually ab- 
sorbed some outstanding professional 
newsmen and photographers; the ad- 
vice it offered to commanders was 
sound in the majority of cases, and the 
press and the Army got along remark- 
ably well between December 7, 1941 
and September 2, 1945. 


At this juncture the Army stood at a 
crossroads, for there was an unusual 
amount of pressure from the folks back 
home to demobilize rapidly and forget 
the late unpleasantness. Forces gener- 
ating the “cold war” with the commu- 
nistic bloc were already at work. The 
Army was in a dilemma. It was turn- 
ing out thousands of “hometown” news 
releases but its effectiveness was de- 
clining because the public was tired of 
restrictions and high taxes for a mili- 
tary budget. The Army certainly ap- 
pears to have been blameless for this 
state of affairs. 

In July 1946 the War Department 
began reorganizing the old Bureau of 
Pubi.c Relations, converting it into a 
Public Relations Division that was sub- 
sequently redesignated the Public In- 
formation Division. The entire defense 
setup was altered in the following two 
years, with the Department of Defense 
at the top, and within the newly-desig- 
nated Department of the Army the 
Public Information Division remained 
as the central news agency. A “Chief 
of Public Information” was placed in 
charge of its variety of activities and to 
the present day it is this officer who is 
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responsible—in the military sense of the 
word—for what the American people 
know about their Army. Fortunately, 
in 1946 the Army actually had a 
breathing space in which its whole pub- 
lic-information program could be scru- 
tinized. The postwar Army decided to 
discuss its problems with professional 
newsmen. This was perhaps the most 
fortunate event in the history of the 
Public Information section, for if regu- 
lar staff officers had relied on their own 
judgment, a positive program might 
have been in jeopardy. 


@ ONE OF THE FIRST MANIFESTATIONS 
of this reappraisal was the creation of 
the Army Information School at Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, in 1946. 
This school blossomed into an Armed 
Forces Information School and was 
moved to Fort Slocum, New York, sev- 
eral years later.* Here the fundamentals 
of a news story and the technique of 
the news desk were taught by an ex- 
perienced staff. In addition, in 1946 a 
Policy Book for Army Public Informa- 
tion Officers was prepared by the Liai- 
son Section of the PIO. 


Another step undertaken in the 
spring of 1946 was the survey of the 
Bureau of Public Relations made by 
Jack H. Lockhart, a veteran newsman 
borrowed from the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers as a civilian consultant. 
Lockhart came to the War Department 
with a further background of experi- 
ence during World War II in the Office 
of Censorship under Byron Price. In 
announcing Lockhart’s appointment Lt. 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Director of In- 
formation, said: “We want no barriers 
to information between the Army and 





* Originally an Army school, it was expanded 
to serve Air Force, Marine and Navy personnel. 
It was operating as a strictly Army function in 
the fall of 1954 with an eight-week course for 
officers and six-week course for enlisted men. 
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the people. If Mr. Lockhart finds any, 
we will try to cut them down.” 

Lockhart apparently rolled up his 
sleeves hurriedly, for his report was 
ready in little more than a month's 
time. In this document Lockhart wrote 
with considerable candor. “Don’t let 
the Army retire to obscurity now that 
the war is over,” he counseled. “Con- 
stantly present it to the public. The 
motto might be: The Army—Not In 
Its Shell But On The Half-Shell.”* 
Lockhart declared flatly that “public 
opinion about the Army reflects what 
the Army itself is.” The need for lati- 
tude in releasing information was 
stressed, with the suggestion that au- 
thority to release news be delegated to 
smaller commands rather than passing 
through a central news agency. Lock- 
hart admonished the Army PIOs to 
make “quality and not quantity... 
the rule; in other words, all the news 
about the Army, no crap.”® 

As a newsman, Lockhart appreciated 
the value of speed and urged the Army 
to realize its importance. “Speed is of 
greater importance to news agencies 
than it is even to the Army. The neces- 
sity for speed in dealing with news mat- 
ters cannot be over-emphasized.”* He 
also had some specific criticisms of cur- 
rent practices in the Bureau of Public 
Relations. These included a failure to 
use trained personnel, favoritism (the 
New York Times was said to be getting 
a lion’s share of breaks), and the “ten- 
dency to protect Army personnel from 
publicity attending the ordinary haz- 
ards of life, including scandal.”’ Sub- 
sequent manuals and practice were to 
recognize the validity of these remarks. 
Indeed, the Bureau setup in Washington 


* Jack H. Lockhart, The Lockhart Report (Car- 
lisle Barracks, Penna., 1948), p. 3. 

* Idem. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 

' Ibid., p. 20. 
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was a main target for the report, and a 
major portion of the 26-page document 
offered numerous suggested alterations 
of the Washington Bureau’s procedure. 

As Lockhart pointed out, many of 
the officers assigned to PIO tasks were 
without experience or training in jour- 
nalism media. To assist them a hand- 
book was prepared in 1948 to answer 
questions which PIOs would face in 
given situations, e.g., what to do when 
Army personnel are involved in an ac- 
cident, or how to assist accredited press 
representatives who visit military posts. 
The handbook also contained some of 
the minimum requirements of a news 
story, but did not go into the details of 
news preparation. On the other hand, 
some of Lockhart’s recommendations— 
such as release of names of military 
victims of accidents—were ignored 
completely.® 

Assuredly, the early handbooks were 
an attempt to get away from the desul- 
tory policy that had existed in the past, 


when a captain with combat experience ' 


in the infantry might suddenly find him- 
self acting as the PIO at an anti-aircraft 
basic training center. Much of the ad- 
vice was pretty simple. For “Rumors” 
the 1948 handbook suggested: ° 


PIOs are reminded that the best way 
to kill a rumor is to ignore the rumor 
and tell the truth. In attempting to kill 
rumors or hearsay, if the rumor is re- 
peated, attention is called to it by those 
who otherwise would have missed it. 
Don’t repeat rumors! 


Naturally, this sort of language led to 


*For example, the change of policy oe 4 
the delayed release of names of casualt 


accidents on public highways was still a 
made in 1954. For many years the Army attitude 
was that military personnel involved in these ac- 
cidents were in a special category and their 
names were withheld from reporters in many cir- 
cumstances. See Editor & Publisher, June 12, 
1954, p. 12. Tom Duffy, managing editor of the 
East St. Louis Journal, has echoed Lockhart’s 


complaint. 
* 1948 Handbook, p. 69. 
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criticism from the PIOs for whom it 
was designed. The PIO with a knowl- 
edge of journalism and a modicum of 
common sense could feel that he was 
being talked down to; but there were 
doubtless many others who found these 
duties thrust on them somewhat strange 
and welcomed the elementary advice. 


@ THE LOCKHART REPORT OPENED THE 
way for further useful criticism of the 
Army’s news policy. Certainly the ad- 
vice of professional newsmen was evi- 
dent when the 1951 Handbook for 
Public Information Officers, U. S. 
Army, was issued. Here was advice and 
counsel for the PIO who did not know 
the jargon of the news desk. As in the 
other handbooks, radio and other media 
were discussed, but since the news tech- 
nique is fundamental, the heart of the 
work lies in its approach to the news 
story. Instead of fearing the activities 
of news reporters, the PIO was advised 
to look at the newsman as a friend of 
the Army. “The problem of the public 
information officer is to see that while 
the unusual events are getting into 
print, the story of the Army’s usual 
good performance also reaches the pub- 
lic eye.” *° 

Understandably, the 1951 handbook 
suggested that by cooperating with the 
working press instead of attempting to 
mask unpleasant facts, the unfavorable 
story might be kept “within the bounds 
of its newsworthiness.” This may sound 
trite to the experienced newsman, but 
it was a vastly changed approach for 
the Army. The first concern of the PIO 
was to be frank, courteous, and yet 
mesntain his integrity and serve the 
Army positively. An experienced public 
information officer recently declared 
that this attitude would serve the PIO 
ably in nine out of 10 cases. The ex- 


*” 1951 Handbook, p. 6. 
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ception would come from the fledgling 
reporters rather than the veterans who, 
“approaching the field of military re- 
porting for the first time, are inclined 
to bring with them stereotyped ideas of 
Army life.” ™ 

In his role as an advisor on press af- 
fairs to the commanding officer of a 
post, the PIO was charged with making 
it clear to his superior “that it is to the 
Army’s advantage to supply appropri- 
ate information promptly and accurate- 
ly to members of the press.”'* Over 
and over the hand of the experienced 
newsman is seen in this manual, as the 
words “accuracy” and “speed” occur. 
“Prompt handling may correct or stop 
the publication of an otherwise unsatis- 
factory story.”** When an inaccurate 
story has been prepared or printed, the 
handbook suggests that “it is right and 
proper to talk with the writer. The con- 
scientious reporter will appreciate 
this.” 

The PIO was encouraged to “do ev- 
erything possible consistent with cir- 
cumstances to help” photographers, 
even when the event covered might be a 
disaster or some other unfavorable type 
of story. Full use of the facts was held 
to be more beneficial in the long run. 
In using an off-the-record technique, 
the PIO was cautioned to be wary of 
making the expression a glib method of 
averting the release of information. The 
PIO should give a reporter information 
in an off-the-record manner only to 
give the newsman a proper perspective 
on upcoming stories or as background 
for an event which—when all the facts 
are known—might not be a publishable 
story anyway. Security, of course, is a 
factor in Army off-the-record conver- 


“Capt. William E. McKenzie, “The Informa- 


tion "s Point of View,” Army Information 
Digest, April 1954, p. 55. 

% 1951 Handbook, p. 18. 

% Ibid., p. 19. 

“4 Ibid., p. 20. 
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sations. “Bear in mind that there is no 
authority for off-the-record showings 
or discussions of classified material or 
unapproved policies by Army person- 
nel,” the handbook adds.’* 

The touchy matter of asking the re- 
porter to show the PIO the story before 
it is printed is explained as a helpful 
attempt to check the facts, but in no 
case should the story be edited by the 
PIO. Protesting an unfavorable story 
might bring results of doubtful value 
“and may only focus attention on an 
otherwise little known story.”** In oth- 
er words, the PIO is advised to swal- 
low a story slanted against the Army 
rather than to enter into a controversy 
that would only keep the matter in a 
turmoil. 

The 1951 handbook also contains a 
“Style Guide” with the usual remarks 
regarding standardized capitalization, 
spelling, punctuation and other stylistic 
rules.*? 


@ THE 1954 HANDBOOK EXPANDED THE 
concept of a versatile PIO. He is a mil- 
itary man and still aware of journalistic 
techniques. “A good PIO must know 
the Army and the problems of unit 
commanders. He is an advisor to his 
commander, and unless he has had ex- 
perience in command and staff work he 
cannot hope to provide sound advice 
on public information problems.” ** 
This portended a trend away from as- 
signing officers at random to PIO du- 
ties, giving a preference to those who 
had either attended the Command and 
Staff School, served as a staff officer, or 
attended the Fort Slocum Armed 
Forces Information School. Then the 
handbook declares that the PIO “should 


“1951 Handbook, p. 20. 

“ Ibid., p. 19. 

" Ibid., pp. 73-91. 

*U. S. Army, Public Information Officers’ 
Guide (Washington, 1954), p. 2. 
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understand fully the problems and ob- 
jectives of news media representatives 
and be sympathetic to their aims. He 
must act as an intermediary—not as a 
buffer—between his unit and news- 
men.” 

Frankly viewing the past in the bad 
light which it sometimes deserved, the 
handbook states that the methods some 
P1Os used in the past caused newsmen 
to regard them as “moochers.” To com- 
bat prejudice built up in another period 
it recommended that the PIO work as- 
siduously to make editors “come to 
think of him as a ready, honest, and 
reliable source of information.” *® Good 
judgment is basic to the make-up of 
the 1954 model PIO. The small errors 
that are bound to find their way into 
print should not be a source of irrita- 
tion. 

Although much of the advice in the 
1954 handbook is an expansion of 
points covered in the 1951 manual, es- 
sential paragraphs allude to methods of 
gaining editor confidence. It tells PIOs 
that newspapers have a distinctive per- 
sonality. “Study those you serve. Learn 
their needs. Meet them in their own 
style.” Favoritism is decidedly tabooed, 
and the PIO is forewarned that report- 
ers are paid to dig up news and unless 
security information is involved every 
newsman is entitled to assistance from 
the PIO. Only when classified informa- 
tion (“Restricted,” “Confidential,” or 
higher) is involved is the PIO advised 
to caution the rcporter courteously but 
firmly.*° The PIO’s integrity should be 
above question, particularly in this re- 
gard: ** 

. mever give newsmen cause to sus- 

pect that “security” is being used as a 

coverup for an unsavory situation. The 

PIO who makes such an attempt invites 
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disrespect and distrust and trouble from 
newsmen. In that event, the newsmen 
likely will feel justified in using any 
means to get their story and get it out. 
Eventually, of course, the truth will 
come out regardless of how hard some 
may try to suppress it. Meantime, a 
dangerous precedent has been set—one 
that may lead to genuine security vio- 
lations. 
The manual repeatedly advises the PIO 
that unless the press is treated honestly 
and impartially the Army will undoubt- 
edly suffer from a “bad press.” 
The PIO cannot be expected to have 
a first-rate story every day, and the 
hometown story is the bread-and-butter 
release of his office. Writing simplicity 
is the keynote of this release, and to 
further coordinate the efforts and avoid 
duplication of the PIO, a central home- 
town agency has been set up in Kansas 
City to process this type of release. 
These stories are expected to tell the 
local readers what the soldier subject is 
doing in the Army, with the emphasis 
on combat and training objectives— 
not on off-duty activities. The Army is 
inclined to regard these hometown sto- 
ries as probably the best type of public 
information story it can release, and 
great emphasis is placed on the numer- 
ical output of this section. In certain 
cases the PIO is permitted to relay this 
kind of release directly to the home- 
town papers, but use of the agency is 
desired.** 


Above all, the 1954 handbook 
stresses to PIOs the dangers of attempt- 
ing to suppress stories. The latest dic- 
tum makes it clear that the PIO can 
release any news “concerning his post 
that is not classified and is not libelous.” 
The reporter can hardly ask for more. 
The Army has awakened to its role as 
a public agency which leaves it vulner- 
able to more criticism than a private 


* Ibid., pp. 75-76. 
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industrial corporation. “The job of the 
PIO is to present the news as it is—not 
as it should be or as the Army would 
like it to be.” The Army at last recog- 
nizes that its bigness has made it a con- 
stant source of news, and that news 
will not always be favorable. “The 
mere fact that a news development may 
show the Army in an unfavorable light 
is not a valid excuse for suppressing 
the story. Important news stories that 
are suppressed by well-meaning offi- 
cials wave a habit of exploding in their 
faces.” ** 
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necessary soul-searching in reviewing 
its past public information policies with 
the press. Of course, the recommended 
policies are not in practice at every 
Army post, camp or station. Indeed, it 
will take some time for the sound ad- 
vice in the 1954 handbook to permeate 
the thinking of PIOs. The philosophy 
of the newsroom will not be accepted 
overnight by Army officers who are as- 
signed to PIO duties. But if this coun- 
sel is heeded, and there is no reason to 
suspect it will not be, then the Ameri- 


can press and the Army will have en- 
tered a new era of cooperation and mu- 
tual benefit. 


Clearly, the Army has done some 


% Ibid., p. 10. 





“There is a well-known story about the centipede who lost his ability to 
walk when he was asked in which order he moved his feet. But other de- 
tails of the story are buried in conspiratorial silence. First of all, there is no 
mention of the fact that the inquiry came from a methodologist who wanted 
to improve the walking efficiency of the centipede community. Then, little 
attention is paid to the other centipedes who participated in the investiga- 
tion. Not all of them reacted with such disastrous effects. Some were able 
to give rather reasonable answers; from these the investigator worked dili- 
gently to arrive at general principles of walking behavior. 


“When the methodologist finally published his findings, there was a gen- 
eral outcry that he had only reported facts which everyone already knew. 
Nevertheless, by formulating this knowledge clearly, and by adding hitherto 
unobserved facts at various points, the average centipede in the community 
was eventually able to walk better. After a generation or so, this knowledge 
was incorporated into textbooks, and so filtered down to students on a 
lower level of scholarship. In retrospect this was the outstanding result. Of 
course, the great centipede ballet dancers and other creative walking artists 
continued to depend upon hereditary endowments, and could not be pro- 
duced by the school system. But the general level of walking, characteristic 
of the centipede in the street, was improved. In this way, individuals en- 
dowed with great personal gifts started out at a higher level, and achieved 
creative performances unparalleled in the past.”—From General Introduc- 
tion to The Language of Social Research, edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Morris Rosenberg; reviewed in this issue. 











Are Two Competing Dailies 
Necessarily Better Than One? 
BY WESLEY F. WILLOUGHBY 


The oft-made assertion that a city with competing dailies is 
automatically better served than one with a single newspaper is 
refuted by this study of two dailies in an Indiana city which 
show no essential content differences. The article is a summary 
of a master’s thesis in journalism at Stanford University. 





Although total circulation of U. S. dai- 
lies . . . is today at an all-time high, the 
trend toward fewer competitive papers has 
been progressing since 1909. The causes 
are complex, but they are primarily im- 
personal and economic. 

On the local level, this trend has been 

moving rapidly since the ’20s toward one 
daily in cities of less than 50,000 popula- 
tion. 
Y> A CONSIDERABLE BODY OF PRESS 
critics finds only alarm in this trend to- 
ward one-newspaper towns. Morris 
Ernst, for example, terms it “one of 
the ugliest impacts of the decimation of 
our daily press.” 

This study represents an examination 
of newspaper content in one of the 87 
competitive newspaper situations re- 
maining in the United States at the 
time it was made. The surface hypoth- 
esis was that no essential differences 
would be found in the two papers se- 
lected. 


But, behind this research lay a furth- 
er hypothesis: that, contrary to the crit- 
ics, two newspapers in a community 
are not necessarily better than one. A 


Raymond B. Nixon, “Trends in Daily News- 
paper Ownership since 1945,” Journalism Quaa- 
TERLY, 31:3-14 (Winter 1954). 

* Morris L. Ernst, The First Freedom 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1946), p. 68. 
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limitation, of course, was that one 
study can not completely test this 
hypothesis. 

The competitive newspaper commun- 
ity selected for study was the town of 
Washington (1950 population: 10,- 
987), the Daviess County Seat, in 
southwestern Indiana. It is one of the 
10 remaining cities with populations 
of 10,001 through 25,000 that still pos- 
sesses competitive dailies. The papers 
are the Washington Herald and the 
Washington Democrat. Both are after- 
noon papers with almost equal circu- 
lations. The Herald’s ABC daily circu- 
lation in 1953 is listed at 4,928; the 
Democrat's sworn publisher's  state- 
ment lists its circulation at 4,951. Po- 
litically, the Herald terms itself Inde- 
pendent Republican; the Democrat, as 
might be expected, is a Democratic 
newspaper.® 

The research methods employed to 
learn whether there were any essen- 
tial differences between the two were a 
two-fold content analysis, partly quan- 
titative and partly qualitative, plus per- 
sonal interviews with the publishers of 
both dailies. 

* Editor & Publisher International Yearbook, 
87:63 (1954). 
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TABLE | 
Advertising Duplication 





HERALD 


Col. Col. In. 
In. Duplicated %o 


Category In. 


DEMOCRAT 


Col. In. 
Duplicated %o 


Col. 





2301 1259* 55 
172 42 24 
23 0 0 
128 54* 42 
427 202* 47 


308 1 1557 51 


*Differences due mainly to different sizes of advertisements used 
and Classified, to 


same thing, and, in the case of Local Legal, 
employed by both papers. 


Local Display 
National 
Local Political 10 0 0 
Local Legal 96 

Classified 


Totals 


2029 1219* 60 
152 42 27 


43* 45 
243* 51 


1545 56 


advertisers to say exactly the 
ing and different sizes of types 


476 


2763 





THE FINDINGS 


1. Advertising: All advertising car- 
ried in each of six issues of both pap- 
ers in what was considered a normal 
publishing week (January 11-16, 1954) 
was analyzed and broken down by 
column inches into five categories. 
(Table 1). 

Although the Herald appears to have 
an edge in total advertising volume, 
over half (51% and 56%) of the ad- 
vertising inserted in both papers was 
duplicated. Duplication was considered 
to be advertising printed in both pap- 
ers exactly the same way on the same 
day. Duplication reached its highest 
peaks (55 and 60%) in the local dis- 
play category—which accounts for 
about 75% of all advertising in both 
dailies. 

But, if 51% of the Herald’s adver- 
tising and 56% of the Democrat's was 
exactly the same on any one day, what 
about the remainder? Analysis, which 
does not appear in the table, shows 
that an additional 24% of the Herald's 
advertising and an additional 19% of 
the Democrat's were placed by mutual 
advertisers—those who used both pap- 
ers on any one day—who ran different 
messages in both papers or extra adver- 


tising in only one paper the same day. 

A further check of local display ad- 
vertisers revealed that 98% of all such 
advertising was inserted by advertisers 
who patronized both dailies regularly, 
though not necessarily on the same day 
with the same copy. Only two local 
display advertisers who buy at least 12 
column inches weekly used one paper 
exclusively. 

All advertising rates—local display, 
national, classified—of the Herald are 
the same as those of the Democrat, the 
publishers reported. 


2. Total Editorial Content, Exclus- 
ive of Advertising: Four representa- 
tive publishing days (January 12, 20 
and 28, and February 5, 1954) were 
chosen, and this content was broken 
down by column inches and by num- 
ber of “items” into 13 categories. The 
number of “items,” the proportion of 
syndicated content, and the amount of 
duplication in each category were tabu- 
lated. (Table 2). 

For this analysis, our definition of 
duplication was modified a bit. All 
“items” (stories, pictures, columns, 
etc.) that said the same thing on the 
same day in both papers, even if told 
in different language or sequence but 
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with no differences regarding impor- 
tant facts, were considered to be dup- 
licated. 

The first conclusion drawn from the 
table might be that, since only about 
a quarter (27 and 24%) of the con- 
tent was duplicated in both dailies, the 
papers are dissimilar regarding total 
content. In this sense, the table can 
prove misleading. For it was not expect- 
ed that the papers would print the 
same editorials, the same editorial col- 
umns, the same non-news features, or 
the same news pictures, 94 percent of 
which material in both papers was 
syndicated. If these four categories, re- 
sponsible for half of the total content, 
are removed from momentary consid- 
erxtion, the amount of duplication of 
ediorial content, exclusive of advertis- 
ing, rises to 51%. Table 2 also shows 
that about two-thirds (65 and 70%) of 
the total editorial content of both dai- 
lies comes from syndicated sources. 


3. Political News: This was consid- 
ered to be all items containing non- 
evaluated “facts”: statements with so- 
cial or political referents which could 
potentially influence the attitude of a 
reader. All political news carried by 
both papers during a three-week period 
(January 11-30, 1954) was analyzed. 
Since the papers support different polit- 
ical parties, any influences of political 
bias on the news column content were 
looked for here. 


About one-half of the international 
political news, about one-third each of 
the national and state, and about four- 
fifths of the local was the same in both 
papers. Moreover, there were very few 
differences of “facts” in stories carried 
by both, and these differences took the 
form of additions rather than of con- 
tradictions. All differences appeared to 
be the result of later dispatches avail- 
able to only one paper or of dissimilar- 
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ities inherent in the original wire 
stories. 

There were some indications of polit- 
ical bias in the news columns—in some 
stories that were exclusive with either 
daily. For example, the Democrat ig- 
nored six stories carried by the Herald 
about the hospitalization and recovery 
of Republican Senator Capehart. And 
the Herald printed no stories that di- 
rectly criticized the Administration in 
this period, while the Democrat offered 
five that were directly critical of the 
White House. 

However, intent becomes difficult to 
prove when there are fully as many il- 
lustrations of what might seem to be a 
reversal of political bias. For example, 
the Herald published no stories about 
Administration-backed tax cut propo- 
sals, while the Democrat ran five such 
stories. Moreover, the Herald carried 
three stories about large scale indus- 
trial layoffs; the Democrat carried 
none. Finally, the Democrat alone 
printed the three stories that might be 
termed unfavorable to labor during this 
period. 

The Democrat's coverage of the in- 
ternational and state political scenes 
appeared to be broader. Coverage of 
national and local political news in both 
papers was almost equal. 

4. Editorials: All editorials pub- 
lished during the same three-week pe- 
riod were itemized and classified ac- 
cording to subject scope and purpose. 
(Table 3) 

The editorials were analyzed quali- 
tatively regarding “intensity” as agenda 
for persuasion and the “facts” they 
contained. For purposes here, “facts” 
were defined as any evaluated state- 
ments with social or political referents 
which could potentially influence the 
attitude of a reader. 

Of the 55 editorials published by the 
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TABLE 3 
Scope and Purposes of Editorials 





Scope Herald Democrat 


Purposes Herald Democrat 





14 
37 
0 
4 


55 


10 
Interpretation 40 
Entertainment .... 5 


55 





Democrat, all but four were canned. 
The three editorials in the Herald ap- 
peared to be locally written. Only 10 
of the Democrat's advocated anything, 
and they were usually on non-political 
subjects such as polio, forest fires, a 
proposed mansion for the Vice-Presi- 
dent, etc. The Herald's three editorials 
advocated: Congressional resistance to 
an Administration proposal to raise the 
federal debt ceiling; setting up of a tax 
study commission to correct “the nu- 
merous inequities in the federal tax 
structure”; and holding off of a survey 
of the Municipal Light and Power 
plant’s distribution system until the city 
administration had enough money, as 
was done. 

The editorial policies of both papers 
clashed only once: over the Municipal 
Light and Power survey. The Herald 
backed the Republican city administra- 
tion’s delay; the Democrat, in its edito- 
rial recommending that the plant be 
placed under bipartisan operation, said 
that it had urged the survey the pre- 
vious summer when air-conditioning 
problems were encountered because of 
low voltage, and that it now was doubt- 
ful the survey would be completed by 
mid-summer. 

In sum, most of the editorials seldom 
editorialized (contained evaluated facts) 
and almost never took a stand on con- 
troversial issues. There were no edito- 
rials written on McCarthyism, the 


Bricker amendment, recommended 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Administration’s farm policies, or 
on any of the other debated political 
issues of this period. 


5. Editorial Columns: All such col- 
umns published by both newspapers, 
during the same three-week period 
were examined to find out if the reader 
was exposed to more opposing view- 
points here than he was through the 
editorials. 

The Herald published 38 columns: 
16 interpretive news dispatches by 
James Marlow (AP); 12 business arti- 
cles by Sam Dawson (AP); three 
Washington commentaries by Republi- 
can Representative Brey from the Sev- 
enth Indiana District; three columns by 
Earl Kumpf, the county agricultural 
agent; two by George Shea of the Wail 
Street Journal; and one each by Hal 
Boyle and Ovid Martin, both of the 
AP. 

The Democrat published 20 col- 
umns: 17 interpretive and syndicated 
dispatches from the state capitol by 
Frank White; and the three by Kumpf 
that were also in the Herald. 

But, although the Herald carried al- 
most twice as many columns, neither 
paper used any of the “opinionated po- 
litical columnists” along the lines of 
Pearson, Lippmann, Sokolsky, etc. 
With the exceptions of one column by 
Representative Brey and one by Shea, 
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the columns did not contain any evalu- 
ated facts. The reader of Marlow’s col- 
umns in the Herald was exposed to 
more opposing viewpoints within this 
one column, than he could have been 
by reading all the other editorial col- 
umns and editorials in both papers. 

6. McCarthyism: To test further the 
hypothesis that there are no essential 
differences between the two dailies, the 
chief running story of a controversial 
nature was selected for analysis over a 
two-month period (January 2 through 
February 28, 1954). This was the news- 
making activity of the Senate Investi- 
gations Subcommittee, headed by Re- 
publican Senator McCarthy. The 
amount and duplication of news stories, 
pictures, editorials, editorial columns 
and letters relating to McCarthyism are 
shown in Table 4. 

Both dailies carried about the same 
amount of news that might be consid- 
ered favorable to McCarthy; the Dem- 
ocrat printed about twice as much news 
that might be considered unfavorable 
to him. Most of the time, however, 
readers were getting the same story in 
the news columns no matter which pa- 
per they had chosen. 

The Herald's picture coverage was 
twice as much; but, no bias was evi- 
dent in the selection or presentation of 
pictures. Editorial comment on Mc- 
Carthy was negligible: the Democrat 
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ran the only editorial. Moreover, it 
could have been carried in the news 
columns of either paper. It contained 
no evaluated facts, only the factual re- 
port of one magazine’s comment on the 
Senator. 

The editorial columns—carried only 
by the Herald and all written by Mar- 
low—did not editorialize, and the un- 
evaluated facts were equally divided be- 
tween the pros and cons of McCarthy- 
ism. Finally, there were no letters re- 
lating to the Senator in either daily. 

7. Letters to the Editcr: There were, 
however, 30 letters published during 
this two-month period, 21 of which ap- 
peared in the Democrat. All but one 
were concerned with local or state top- 
ics, and all but two were on non-polit- 
ical subjects, such as 19 dealing with a 
stray dog problem in the town. Only 
six were duplicated in both papers. 
Citizens seemed to have equal oppor- 
tunity to present their views in either 
paper, although both publishers in- 
formed the investigator that they do 
not print all letters received but throw 
some in the waste baskets that they 
consider “too radical.” 

8. Socialization News: One of the 
major functions of a small-town news- 
paper, according to Dr. Malcolm M. 
Willey and others, is that of contrib- 
uting to the socialization of the com- 
munity newspaper reader. Socialization 


TABLE 4 
"McCarthyism" Items: Amount and Duplication 





HERALD 


No. of Items 
ltems Duplicated 


Category 


DEMOCRAT 
No. of Items 
Items Duplicated 





! 10 


News stories 18 
Pictures 3 
Editorials 1 
Editorial columns 0 
Letters 0 


10 
2 
0 
0 
0 
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TABLE 5 
Socialization News: Amount, Types, and Duplication 





HERALD 


Items 
Duplicated 


Category 


DEMOCRAT 


Items 
Duplicated % 


No. of 
Items 





61 Obituaries 64 61 95 
35 Personals 94 35 37 


18 Hospital Notes 18 18 


100 


95 Church Notices 102 95 93 
16 Engagements and Marriages 18 16 89 
12 Accidents 15 12 80 


126 


Club Meetings 


142 126 89 


14 Crime 15 14 93 
7 Fires & 7 87 
16 Charity Drives 17 16 94 


282 


Coming Events 


312 282 90 


4 School News 6 4 67 
15 Court News 22 15 68 


2 Washington Comm. Assoc. 2 2 


100 


18 In the Service 30 18 60 
19 Miscellaneous 27 19 70 


740 


Totals 


892 


740 83 





has been defined as the “development 
of a social nature or character—a so- 
cial state of mind—in the individuals 
who associate.” The small-town news- 
paper, as a reflector of socialized activ- 
ity of a community, creates awareness 
of group life and group problems and, 
thus, carries forward the socializing 
process.‘ 

Therefore, the amounts, types and 
duplication of local items of communi- 
ty interest and benefit were examined 
over a three-week period. (Table 5.) 

Slightly more than 80% of this news 
was duplicated, and both papers car- 
ried approximately the same amount. 
Usually neither bothered to edit the 
publicity releases, club meeting reports, 
service releases, etc. The result was 
that most of this news was exactly the 
same in both papers, word for word. 


*Malcolm M. Willey, The Country Newspaper 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1926), p. 11. 


9. Correspondents’ Columns: A\l- 
though these are a part of socialization 
news, the amounts, types and duplica- 
tion were examined separately. The 
Herald ran 45 columns and the Demo- 
crat 28 during this three-week period. 
Exactly half of the Herald’s columns 
were duplicated in the Democrat, while 
64% of the latter’s appeared the same 
in the Herald. Seldom were columns 
duplicated the same day, but neither 
paper was always first to print the col- 
umns. Correspondents, for the most 
part, are the same for both papers, ac- 
cording to the publishers, although they 
intimated that there is some pilfering 
of this news. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the data obtained during this 
two-months survey, two advantages 
claimed for a competitive newspaper 
situation did not appear to be realized 
in the Herald and the Democrat. 
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There was negligible competition of 
ideas, and there were few opposing 
viewpoints for Washington, Indiana, 
readers to choose from. 

However, no examination was at- 
tempted of the papers during the 1952 
presidential election campaign, when, 
according to the publishers, the Herald 
and the Democrat supported Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson, respectively. 

The Washington dailies not only re- 
semble each other in makeup, typogra- 
phy and size, but also are very much 
alike in content. There seemed to be no 
essential differences between the two, 
and during the period covered two 
competitive daily newspapers did not 
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appear to be necessarily better than 
one. 

Finally, what do the publishers think 
about the Washington competitive situ- 
ation? One believes “one paper is all 
that is needed to serve Washington; one 
could do a better job than two.” His 
competitor dissents: “Competition is 
good, for it keeps the politicians in line, 
although it is not so good from the ad- 
vertisers’ viewpoint.” 

The competing publishers did agree 
about two matters: (1) There is no 
feud at all between the two dailies, and 
(2) although Washington’s papers may 
appear ripe for consolidation, there is 
no possibility of any merger now. 





What are the factors which seem tv control the general acceptance of 
ideas? George Gallup, in his presidential address before the American As- 
sociation for Public Opinion Research, meeting at the University of Wis- 


consin, listed these: 


1. Complexity of the idea. “If it is abstract it faces a real struggle 
against mental limitations and mental inertia.” 

2. The factor of difference. “If it follows usual and accustomed pat- 
terns, its absorption rate will be faster.” 

3. Competition with prevailing ideas. If current ideas seem to meet cur- 
rent needs satisfactorily, they “may retard by years or decades the accep- 
tance and widespread use of a new idea.” 

4. Susceptibility to demonstration. An idea that can be proved “can 
take all the short cuts to recognition and popularity.” 

5. Conflict with vested interests. “If there be any, (they) will see to it 
that mental road blocks are put in front of every new idea which deprives 


them of prestige or power.” 


6. Felt need. “New ideas will obviously be accepted more swiftly in situ- 


ations where there is . . 
needs to be solved.” 


. @ continuing awareness of a problem which 


7. Frequency of reminder. “The frequency with which the public is re- 
minded of an idea is an important factor in setting the time-table of its 
popularity.” 

The list of factors, Gallup said, “is by no means complete. The character 
of the group most closely concerned or identified with the idea will be an 
important factor in determining how fast it gets into the blood stream. In 


some areas of life people are conditioned to accept change, in others to 
resist it.” 

















FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Hungarian 
Emigrant Press 


BY ROBERT MAJOR* 


World War II brought the third great political exodus from 
Hungary in modern times, which stimulated the development of 
a Magyar emigrant press in Europe, the United States and Can- 
ada. The author describes the principal Magyar emigrant news- 
papers, including Nazi, Communist and democratic organs. 





@ NEVER IN HISTORY WAS THERE A 
more rapid development of a political 
emigrant press than after World War 
II. Organs appear on three continents 
in Magyar, German, Czech, Slovak, 
Polish, Bulgarian, Albanian, Serb, 
Croat, Russian, Ukrainian and the Bal- 
tic languages—to mention only the 
. Europeans. It would be useful to survey 
them collectively, but this is the story 
of the Hungarian (Magyar) emigrant 
ress. 

The third political exodus from Hun- 
gary, in modern times, occurred after 
1945. The first exodus began in 1849, 
when Austria and Russia defeated the 
Magyar revolution. The exiles were ac- 
tive in the foreign press, but there were 
not enough Magyars in any one foreign 
country to support their own press. The 
second political emigration started in 
1919 with the victory of a counter-rev- 
olution; this compelled the participants 
of the preceding revolutions—a demo- 


*Robert Major is an Hungarian-born journalist 
specializing on economic subjects. Former editor 
° Kozgazdasag, an economic journal blished 

, he also was columnist for Kis Ujsag, 
oficial of the Smallholders Party. Author 
of the History of the Press in Counterrevolution- 


ary Hungary, he has written from Italy and the 
United States since leaving Hu oe 1 
contributed an article on ‘The Hungarian 
1914-48: A Study in utamnaten to ca ion 
NALISM QUARTERLY in March 1949. 
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cratic radical group and a communistic 
group—to flee. At that time three mil- 
lion Magyars lived in Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, more 
than a half million in the United States, 
and many others in western Europe. 
Some exiled journalists joined existing 
newspapers, but others founded their 
own. The papers increased in number 
during the thirties when the growing 
Nazi menace and anti-Jewish legisla- 
tion in Hungary compelled some news- 
papermen to migrate. 

Thus the Magyar press abroad con- 
sisted of two groups: one of the old 
pre-1919 emigrants and one of the new 
(post-1919). The second group was 
mostly leftist, devoted to Hungarian 
politics, while some older Magyar jour- 
nals echoed the views of the rightist- 
conservative Hungarian governments. 


After World War II some democratic 
and numerous communist journalists re- 
turned to Hungary. At the same time 
more journalists of the Right departed 
the country, along with the Hungarian 
military and civilian refugees fleeing be- 
fore the advancing Soviet army. 

The exiled masses had no press after 
the collapse of Hungary. Economic dis- 
tress was too great within the countries 
where they had fled, and even apart 
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from that the occupation authorities 
gave no license for new publications. 
Despite that fact, by 1946 religious 
and charity leaflets appeared in Ger- 
many and Austria. In Italy a small peri- 
odical, Szent Istvan Népe (St. Stephen’s 
People), appeared, with clerical aid, at- 
tacking the new Hungarian regime. It 
was soon followed by others, small and 
primitive, yet revealing the spirit of the 
exiles, with anti-Bolshevism as their 
chief tenet. 


The resettlement of the exiles began 
in 1947. Some remained in Austria and 
Germany, others went to western Eu- 
rope and the Jews to Palestine. The 
cherished goal was the United States, 
but many of those who could not meet 
the immigration requirements settled in 
Canada, Australia and, above all, in 
Latin-America, where they immediately 
published their rightist journals. 


In 1947 another new wave of polit- 
ical exiles arrived in the West: adher- 
ents of the governing democratic par- 
ties, fleeing the grip of their Commu- 
nist partners. They soon published their 
first weekly in Paris: Nyugati Hirndk 
(Courier of the West). Still earlier 
there appeared in Vienna the Bécsi 
Naplé (Viennese Journal) but its edi- 
tor was kidnapped. 


A bigger rightist weekly, Hungdria, 
appeared in 1948 in Munich. The 
founder, an aristocrat, tried to make it 
a focus of nationalist emigrants. Among 
the contributors were conservatives, 
even liberals, but the majority were 
Hungarian Nazis. Some such Nazi jour- 
nalists, earlier, had been extradited to 
Hungary and punished there, but by 
1948 there were no more extraditions. 
As a precaution, even so, the Nazi 
journalists chose a young man as “re- 
sponsible editor,” while the real one 
was an older Nazi journalist. The Nazi 
contributors also concealed their names 
and were discreet in what they wrote. 
Some were already in American service, 
others hoped to be. They argued that 
since they had not been extradited, they 
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were cleared. This reasoning was made 
easier by the fact that there had been 
several Nazi parties in Hungary. When 
in October 1944 the Germans forced 
the government of Szalasi on Hungary, 
many Nazis did not follow him; these 
pretended after the war that they had, 
therefore, been anti-Nazis, and some of 
them got cherished American jobs and 
were permitted relatively soon to go to 
the United States. Once there, however, 
a number of them caused so much in- 
dignation that some of them had to 
leave again. 


Such happenings hastened the revival 
of the Magyar Nazi press. There were 
no more hindrances and there was no 
reason to conceal its spirit. Further- 
more, there were Magyar Nazi journal- 
ists who never concealed their creed or 
tried to compromise with the democra- 
cies. The organ of the latter, from 1948 
on, was Hidverok (Bridgebuilders), 
published in Bavaria and directed 
against Communists, liberals and dem- 
ocrats, and against the Nazis who were 
not loyal to Sz4lasi. They pretended to 
have saved the West from being over- 
run by the Communist forces and took 
the position that their Magyar adver- 
saries were traitors to the “real” Hun- 
gary. Their chief target was and is the 
Hungarian National Council in New 
York, composed of pre-Nazi and post- 
war politicians. 


Hidverok was soon suspended by the 
American occupation authorities in 
Germany, but was then licensed again. 
At that, the group thought, the time was 
ripe for a government-in-exile, led by 
General Ferenc Farkas. He gathered 
the extremist exiles in the Magyar Sza- 
badsdg Mozgalom (Magyar Freedom 
Movement). Another general, Andreas 
Z4k6, organized a para-military organi- 
zation, MHBK (Comradeship of Mag- 
yar Veterans) ; their organ is the Hadak 
Utiéan (The Martial Way). These 
groups asked a share in an eventual lib- 
eration of Hungary, but other emigrées 
feared they would revive Nazi terror- 




















ism if they returned to Hungary. The 
two factions fought for supremacy but 
united in 1954. Now they are causing 
less alarm, since the probability of their 
early return to Hungary diminished. 
Greater alarm arises presently from the 
increasing number of Magyar Nazi 
newspapers. Their instigations disturb 
the peace of the entire emigration 
group and their cooperation with inter- 
national Nazi groups suggests future 
troubles. 


@ up To 1944 HUNGARY WAS GOV- 
erned by conservatives with an extrem- 
ist wing; real power rested with the 
landed nobility, high officialdom, army 
and clergy. They held power with the 
help of open—and controlled—ballot- 
ing. The first general and secret elec- 
tions were held in 1945. Even these 
elections were restricted by the Allied 
Great Powers’ prohibition on rightist 
and fascist parties. Yet there was no 
question that the majority voted volun- 
tarily for democratic parties and prob- 
ably would vote thus again if permit- 
ted to do so. The political emigration 
group, on the other hand, is chiefly con- 
servative or Nazi. This situation is mir- 
rored by the press. 


A few papers profess support for 
democracy, European liberalism and 
constitutional government. The Nation- 
al Council, in New York, has an Ob- 
server, calling for liberation, but it 
follows no clear political line due to the 
divergence of the members. The dailies 
Népszava (People’s Voice), New York, 
and Szabadsdg (Freedom), Cleveland, 
allow some pages to democratic exiled 
politicians. The review Ldtéhatdr (Ho- 
rizon), Munich, has Professor Jaszi of 
Oberlin College, in Ohio, among its 
contributors. In Buenos Aires appears 
the Délamerikai Magyar Hirlap (South 
American Magyar Journal) and a 
weekly for Magyar Jews. Other demo- 
cratic organs of some importance have 
existed, but few could not survive. 


Conservative and religious organs 


The Hungarian Emigrant Press 
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are more numerous. Krdénika (Chron- 
icle), a New York monthly, is for a 
Habsburg restoration. Uj Hungdria 
(New Hungary), Munich, is a conser- 
vative non-Nazi paper. Katolikus 
Szemle (Catholic Review), Rome, con- 
tinues as a shadow of its precursor in 
Budapest. Unio, Innsbruck, advocates a 
conservative-rightist unity. Religious or- 
gans appear where Magyars live in 
greater numbers. 


Many rightist-extremist publications 
represent the different Nazi groups. 
The center of activity is in Bavaria. 
Scores of such papers have appeared 
and disappeared there. Among the doz- 
en odd survivors is the organ of the 
ABN (Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations). 


In Austria are published—among 
others—Kitartds (Endeavour), reas- 
suming the name of a Hungarian po- 
grom journal; and Ur és Cél (Ways 
and Means), the title of the Magyar 
Nazi leader’s book. They adhere to the 
doctrine that Bolshevism is a Jewish 
conspiracy. Their readers are mostly of 
the Hungarian gendarmerie which exe- 
cuted the cruel deportations. 


Another rightist publication, Nyu- 
gati Magyarsdg (Magyars in the West), 
was transferred rather recently from 
France to Canada; it is a vanguard of 
a Magyar-dominated Fascist suprem- 
acy in the Danube basin. Fdklya 
(Torch), Brussels, tries to win Magyar 
workers in France and Belgium to the 
case of MHBK. In Spain there is no 
Magyar journal, but Radio Madrid has 
a Nazi-led Magyar hour. 


England is a center of Neo-Nazism. 
At the 1951 congress of the ABN in 
Edinburgh General Farkas was elected 
head of its para-military organization. 
Angliai Uj Magyarsdg (New Magyar- 
dom in England) asserts that the mass 
murders began only after Hitler's 
death. Magyar Nemzeti Ifjusdg (Na- 
tionalist Mayar Youth), now trans- 
ferred to Bavaria, believes in a 6000- 
year-old Jewish conspiracy for world 
domination. 
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Argentina is the particular haven of 
refugee Hungarian Nazis. Their chief 
organ was Magyarok Utja (Magyars’ 
Way), Buenos Aires, but others appear 
in Argentina and Brazil. 

Canada has an active Magyar Nazi 
press. Nyugati Magyarsdg was already 
mentioned. Kanadai Magyarsdg (Mag- 
yars in Canada), and Kanadai Magyar 
Ujsdg (Canadian Magyar Journal) also 
appear there. They have contributors 
who like sometimes to outdo the Nazi 
journals in other countries. For exam- 
ple, according to Magyar Ujsdg, Mag- 
yar soldiers saved the world from Bol- 
shevism not only in 1944 but in 1919 
as well. A similar journal appears in 
Australia. 


@ IN THE UNITED STATES BOTH MAG-. 


yar dailies are middle-of-the-road pa- 
pers. When Népszava of New York had 
financial difficulties in 1951, the right- 
ists bought it. But they alienated their 
Jewish readers and advertisers by pub- 
lishing anti-Semite articles and were 
soon forced to resell the journal to the 
owner of the other Magyar daily, Sza- 
badsdg of Cleveland. They now agitate 
for a new Gentile Magyar daily. 


Some newly-arrived extremist jour- 
nalists became editors of older Magyar 
newspapers. Katolikus Magyarok Va- 
sdrnapja (Catholic Magyar Sunday), 
Cleveland, hired two Nazi editors; in 
1944 one had been on the staff of Harc 
(Battle), the Hungarian version of Ger- 
many’s Nazi paper, Der Stiirmer. Mag- 
yarsdg (Magyardom), Pittsburgh, has 
Nazi contributors and a pro-Nazi edi- 
tor. On the extreme right is Amerikai 
Magyar Hang (American Magyar 
Voice), New York, which mourns the 
executed death-camp commanders as 
martyrs and asked the Free Europe 
Committee to employ exclusively Nazis 
and pro-Nazis. 


The impact of the Magyar press in 
the United States is diminishing, be- 
cause the young Magyars prefer to read 
English. Yet its influence must not be 
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underrated. These papers cooperate 
with other extremist national groups 
like the Croat Ustashi, Ukranian Ben- 
derists and Slovak Hlinka-gardists. 
They have also Magyar radio hours in 
several cities. 


The Communist Magyar journals 
also warrant mention. These include 
Kanadai Magyar Munkds (Canadian 
Magyar Worker), of Toronto, and the 
daily Magyar Jévé (Magyar Future), 
New York. It can be assumed that the 
second is subsidized; it could hardly 
survive otherwise with few subscribers 
and scanty advertising. They are signif- 
icant only as the Communist Magyar 
government’s mouthpieces, since there 
is no considerable exodus of Commu- 
nists from Hungary, except some Trotz- 
kists and purged Stalinists. 


(4 THE CULTURAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
Magyar emigration press also may be 
mentioned. Fascist and Nazi authors 
and poets, numerous though they are, 
never rated high in Magyar literature. 
But a few real writers fled the spiritual 
Procrustes-bed of the Communists. Aft- 
er the first years of despair there are 
signs of a literary revival in exile. 


For reputed authors the temptation is 
great to write for English and other 
Western readers, the more because emi- 
gration papers generally pay no fees. 
The number of Magyar readers outside 
Hungary is limited. Many cannot afford 
to buy books or subscribe to periodi- 
cals; the older emigrants are seldom in- 
terested in literature; and Nazis are not 
for pure literature. 


Still there is a modest cultural begin- 
ning. The periodical Hiriink a Vildgban 
(Our Fame in the World), of Washing- 
ton, surveys these activities the world 
over: the rather modest ones in Mag- 
yar language and the amazingly inten- 
sive and widespread activities of exiled 
Magyars in many countries and lan- 
guages, and in all fields of spiritual and 
cultural life. 

















JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


A Philosophy of 
Advertising Education 


BY C. H. SANDAGE 


The why and philosophy of advertising should come first, and 
the teaching of technical skills second, in a university advertis- 
ing sequence. The author, professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, adapted this article from a talk given at the 
annual 4-As central region meeting in Chicago. 





(> THERE ARE TODAY MANY TEACHERS 
of advertising in American colleges and 
universities. Some have been teaching 
advertising courses a long time while 
others are relative newcomers. There 
has, however, been little exchange 
among us on matters dealing with basic 
educational philosophy as related to 
either specific advertising courses or a 
full curriculum in advertising. 


My own philosophy of education in 
the field of advertising is to minimize 
strictly skills courses and to place more 
emphasis on the “why” of advertising in 
its business and social environment. 


Advertising is a broad field. It is con- 
cerned with people, their motivations 
and satisfactions. It is concerned with 
products and how to get them distri- 
buted with benefit to both the seller and 
buyer. It is concerned with the dissemi- 
nation of ideas that are not necessarily 
product oriented. It is concerned with 
broad economic matters such as full 
employment, high level consumption 
and human standards of living. It is 
concerned with communications—the 
art of translating the language of busi- 
ness into the language of the consumer. 
It is concerned with the organized mes- 
Sage carriers. It is concerned with re- 
search and progress toward reducing 
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still further the areas of ignorance that 
surround our field. 


Advertising is also concerned with 
skills, but only as those skills contribute 
to the solution of problems and the 
furtherance of broad-gauge objectives. 
The practitioner who concentrates on 
skills only and forgets the basic purpose 
of his creation is apt to be merely an 
artisan and not one who can or will 
contribute much to the progress and 
growth of the profession of advertising. 
He is more like the bricklayer than the 
engineer. 

A university should be concerned 
with training future leaders. This can- 
not be done if we become preoccupied 
with training our youths for their first 
jobs. Emphasis should always be placed 
on teaching the student rather than 
teaching a course or subject. 


If we place emphasis on teaching the 
student, we will attempt to sharpen his 
ability to think and to solve problems. 
We will look upon thinking as an instru- 
ment of action and a basic tool for solv- 
ing problems. 


If we are good educators I believe 
we will follow the practice of the good 
creative advertising practitioner. We will 
seek to determine the real needs and 
wants of our students, and key our 
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educational curriculum to the intellec- 
tual and emotional raw material which 
these students bring to us. We will not 
be misled by surface wants of students 
but rather seek to minister to basic 
needs and desires. 

Our students will react to one appeal 
more than to another. The self-interest 
appeal is perhaps the most potent of all 
in moving one to act. Advertisers spend 
a great deal of time and money in re- 
search and observation to determine 
what their consumers want most. They 
then translate the merits of their pro- 
ducts in terms of that want. Universities 
might well do the same thing and utilize 
the power of self-interest in motivating 
students in their search for knowledge 
and understanding. 

Many universities during the past two 
or three decades have had a large num- 
ber of young men and women come to 
them and say that what they want most 
is an education to prepare them for a 
career in advertising. Some universities 
have said to those students, “We have 
no curriculum in advertising, but you 
should not take work in advertising any- 
way. What you should really take are 
courses in philosophy, literature, mathe- 
matics, economics, French, English and 
theology.” 

Other universities have welcomed such 
students and have attempted to utilize 
the human want factor to make a 
broad educational program more mean- 
ingful and beneficial to the student. The 
student who can say that he is majoring 
in advertising at the university will often 
be more highly motivated in his study 
of psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
literature, mathematics and philosophy 
than will be the student who takes such 


courses for their own sake. One is study- 
ing for a purpose; the other may be 
studying only for a degree. 

In building a university curriculum 
for the advertising student it would 
probably be wise to provide relatively 


few specific courses with an advertising 
label. Schools that have an advertising 
curriculum might limit specific advertis- 
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ing courses to a range of 10 to 12% of 
the student’s total university program. 
Those courses should be a mixture of 
“why” and “how.” They might best be 
offered during the student’s last two 
years of college work and be taken 
along with work elected from such areas 
as the humanities; sciences—both social 
and natural; and business. 

The maximum figure of 12 percent 
of the student’s college time devoted to 
strictly advertising courses is certainly 
not great. We might look at this per- 
centage as the additive, the TCP, the 
catalytic agent in the entire college pro- 
gram. Its presence increases the total 
learning cf the student because it adds 
significant purpose to his total educa- 
tional program. 

In attempting to sharpen the student’s 
ability to think and to solve problems 
we do not, as educators, set up special 
courses labeled “Thinking” and “Prob- 
lem Solving.” Instead, emphasis on these 
fundamental educational objectives is 
found in many courses. Certainly 
courses in philosophy and mathematics 
have no monopoly on thinking and 
problem solving. Major advancement 
in the ability to solve problems is 
achieved when there is a need or a de- 
sire to solve a problem. 

This force can be utilized for the 
advertising student by giving him prob- 
lems that are oriented to advertising. 
This will elicit more reading and more 
thinking than if some problem were de- 
veloped that was totally unrelated to 
student interest. An advertising student 
might easily learn more English and 
psychology in a course in advertising 
copy than a liberal arts student would 
learn in specific English or psychology 
courses if the latter student had no real 
motivation for learning. 

A university curriculum for young 
men and women who wish to enter the 
field of advertising should not be de- 
signed to turn out polished practitioners 
at the end of four years of training. The 
program suggested here holds specific 
work in advertising to a small percent- 
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age of the total. Furthermore, it is 
recommended that such work be heavily 
weighted with the why and philosophy 
of advertising and that training in spe- 
cific advertising skills be minimized. 
Some training in skills would seem to be 
necessary, but only as an aid to com- 
munication and to problem solving— 
and to shape the rough diamond for 
future polishing by the buffing wheel of 
practice. 
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Polishing is a job for industry to do. 
We should not expect universities to 
prepare skilled artisans for a first job. 
Let us help students to develop a philo- 
sophy of advertising, sharpen their 
powers of analysis, and give them 
enough training in specific skills so they 
will be apt pupils when we turn them 
over to their employers in the field of 
advertising. 








Values of Clinics and Contests 
For High School Journalists 


BY |. A. FLUHARTY* 





W SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM “CLINICS” 
and “workshops” apparently increase 
interest in high school newspapers and 
directly contribute to the enrollment of 
students in college journalism courses. 

These results can be greatly multi- 
plied in a given area when competitive 
awards are given scholastic publications 
and when individual recognition for 
good writing and reporting is given, 
creating rivalry among high schools. 

A survey just completed by the jour- 
nalism department at the College of 
Steubenville points out the above find- 
ings, which while not conclusive, give 
some evidence of having a direct bear- 
ing on the problem of recruitment. 

For the past six years the College 
has conducted two clinics yearly. One, 
held in the early fall month., is aimed 
directly at aiding the new high school 
staffs to produce better papers during 
the school year. The other, held in late 
April or early May, is an awards lunch- 
eon, preceded by a series of lectures, at 
which time student publications are 


*Chairman, Department of Journalism, College 
of Steubenville, Ohio. 


awarded prizes and individual writers 
are publicly recognized for their work. 

As these clinics have grown in num- 
ber of students attending as well as 
number of publications entering, the 
affairs have gotten almost out of hand, 
and there was considerable debate this 
year regarding the advisability of con- 
tinuing them, though the spring event 
was planned. 

Before any decision was reached it 
was decided to send a journalism sur- 
vey to all schools in the area and to try 
to follow the will and pleasure of scho- 
lastic instructors. 

The results indicated that not only 
should the clinics be continued but that 
any college or university so situated 
should be extremely slow in dropping 
such endeavors until a survey of a like 
nature had been made. 

Steubenville is ideally situated for a 
press clinic. Some of the newspapers in 
the area were started in the early 19th 
century, and many are excellent publi- 
cations. There are seven dailies and 17 
weeklies in the area, and students are 
very aware of their newspapers. 
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From the beginning the College of 
Steubenville drew entries from a seven- 
county area—Hancock, Brooke and 
Ohio, in the northern panhandle of 
West Virginia; Belmont, Jefferson, Har- 
rison and Columbiana counties in 
northeastern Ohio. 

In no year have fewer than 20 high 
schools competed for honors, and there 
have been in some contests as many as 
36. The number fluctuates with the cal- 
iber of newspapers produced during 
the year, records indicate. 

However, records of past clinics re- 
veal that the number of students en- 
rolled in fall clinics is no indication 
that the schools represented will enter 
the competition at year’s end. 

The district is no newcomer to jour- 
nalism education in the schools. Some 
high schools have been offering jour- 
nalism courses for credit for two dec- 
ades. However, there was some diffi- 
culty in obtaining a complete picture 
of journalism in the area. This was due 
to several factors: 


1. A lack of qualified journalism in- 
structors in the district’s high schools 
has caused some change in teaching 
personnel, and in some cases these in- 
structors have changed from one dis- 
trict high school to another. Records 
are consequently difficult to obtain re- 
garding graduates of some high schools. 

2. Some high schools have no regu- 
lar classroom periods for journalism, 
though they produce very creditable 
newspapers as an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. Records, consequently, were of- 
ten lacking from these schools. 

3. Seven high schools evidenced in- 
terest in high school journalism courses, 
but refused to send any information be- 
cause they felt their records were inade- 
quate. 

Questionnaires were sent to 36 ac- 
credited high schools of the district. All 
had at one time or another competed in 
the College of Steubenville workshop. 

Of these, 24 replied in full, answer- 
ing a total of 47 questions each. 
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The survey showed that in the past 
10 years there were at least 2,895 high 
school students enrolled in journalism 
courses. This did not include those tak- 
ing part in publishing school papers as 
extra-curricular work. 

Of the 2,895, the survey indicated 
that 29% had attended college, and of 
this total, 15% had gone into journal- 
ism. 

A further look into the value of high 
school journalism clinics indicated that 
18% of those who attended college and 
studied journalism went into the field 
or into the teaching of journalism in 
high school. 

Of the number who went to college 
from some high school newspaper, 
80% had attended at least one college 
or university journalism clinic. 


Instructors were asked to evaluate 
the reaction of students toward jour- 
nalism clinics and workshops. 

All replied that somewhere in any 
clinic was something of worth to every- 
one. Three reported that they had at- 
tended clinics where some speakers dis- 
cussed the subject in a fashion so that 
it was over the heads, so to speak, of 
the students. 

High school instructors and students 
from the area attend one of several 
college or university clinics. Many at- 
tend them all. Kent State University, 
Ohio University, West Virginia Univer- 
sity and the College of Steubenville 
have annual workshops or clinics. 

The reaction of instructors to the 
improvement in their various newspa- 
pers was interesting, and showed an 
encouraging trend. 

Since there are schools of all types in 
the area—both public and parochial— 
ranging in size from an enrollment of 
250 to better than 2,000, they enter dif- 
ferent competitions in many different 
categories. Some are printed by letter- 
press, some are mimeographed, and 
two are printed by offset. 

However, all reported their newspa- 
pers had improved in rating since they 
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had been sending their editors to press 
clinics. 

These include the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press, Kent State University Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Catholic Press 
Association, West Virginia University 
competition and Ohio Valley Scholas- 
tic Press Association, sponsored by the 
College. 

In conclusion: 

It is to be expected that these find- 
ings will not apply to many areas of 
the country. Steubenville is in a highly 
industrialized area, where there are 
many high schools with a total enroll- 
ment of better than 250,000 pupils in 
an area 45 miles long and 30 miles in 
width. 

The College of Steubenville has been 
fortunate from the beginning in having 
100% cooperation of all publications 
in the area. Two of the prizes in annual 
competition are the Steubenville Her- 
ald-Star Award, for letterpress papers, 
and the Weirton (W. Va.) Daily Times 
Award for best typography and make- 
up. It has been the experience here that 
men from the professional field can be- 
come interested in these young writers 
and frequently give some excellent 
talks. Speakers are drawn from news- 
papers both daily and weekly, radio 
and TV. 

This tends to draw the newspapers 
in the area into closer relationship with 
the College and makes them aware of 
what is being done. Generally, they are 
not only willing but anxious to cooper- 
ate. 

Two years ago, being aware that not 
all students who are signed up for jour- 
nalism in high schools are really inter- 
ested, the College asked instructors to 
bring only interested staff members to 
all clinics. 

This has cut down the number at- 
tending, but has increased the effective- 
ness of all conferences. About 27% of 
those enrolled or active on newspaper 
staffs in the district now attend these 
clinics or workshops at the College of 
Steubenville, according to the survey. 


A Graduate Seminar for 
Prospective Teachers 


V> A GRADUATE SEMINAR CALLED 
Teaching Methods in College Journal- 
ism has been developed at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Journalism to 
serve those advanced-degree candidates 
who wish to become college-level jour- 
nalism teachers. 

It was started in 1950 by Dean Gor- 
don A. Sabine as an outgrowth of dis- 
cussions with a group of graduate stu- 
dents who were all definitely interested 
in teaching careers. Like most graduate 
students, they had never had any class- 
room experience and were wholly un- 
familiar with such techniques as course- 
planning and with academic procedure 
generally. 

The aim of the seminar is described 
as follows: “. .. to help develop in 
students interested in college-level 
teaching of journalism: 

“some philosophy of teaching in 

general, 

“a general background in the jour- 
nalism teaching field, 

“some thinking about desired goals 
in journalism education, 

“close acquaintance with the phi- 
losophy and methods of teach- 
ers now on the Oregon jour- 
nalism staff, 

“basic knowledge of course-plan- 
ning, classroom procedure 
(lecture, discussion and labo- 
ratory), and student evalua- 
tion.” 


During their term’s work, the stu- 
dents draw upon campus-wide resources 
as well as those within the School of 
Journalism. Each student is required to 
attend at least 12 varied classes of his 
own choosing in other schools and de- 
partments of the university with the ex- 
press purpose of observing the instruc- 
tors’ methods and manners. Also re- 
quired is a seminar in the Philosophy of 
Education, offered by the head of the 
philosophy department. 

In detail, these are the requirements 
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and assignments in the Teaching Meth- 
ods seminar: 


1. Read three to five books by 
teachers about teaching. (This year one 
of these was Robert M. Hutchins’ Uni- 
versity of Utopia.) Write a one-page 
descriptive summary of each book and 
as many pages as needed of criticism 
and comment. ; 

2. Plan a course in a familiar field, 
showing a complete outline of activities 
for every class meeting: subject of ev- 
ery lecture, all laboratory material, 
every assignment, all readings. 

3. In connection with No. 2, write 
out fully the first-day lecture and pre- 
pare a final examination for the course. 


4. Same as N=. 2 and No. 3 in an 
unfamiliar field. ,Author’s note: This 
is not to condone by implication the 
not-unknown practice of assigning in- 
structors courses in subjects with which 
they have meager acquaintance. The 
purpose, rather, is to force the student 
to grasp and organize unfamiliar ma- 
terial.) 


5. Grade a complete set of papers 
from a journalism course currently be- 
ing oftered in the School. Details to be 
worked out with individual staff mem- 
bers. 
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6. Attend at least a dozen different 
classes around the campus and write a 
concise analytical report on each in- 
structor observed. 


A vital feature of the seminar is the 
series of two-hour sessions the class 
holds with each full-time member of 
the School of Journalism faculty. These 
sessions are informal “hair-down” dis- 
cussions in which the staff member is 
expected to bare his soul (as far as 
teaching goes!), telling how and why 
he entered teaching, why he stays in it, 
what he likes and dislikes about the 
life—in short, his philosophy of jour- 
nalism education, both broadly and per- 
sonally. 


The seminar is recommended to any 
graduate student who is even slightly 
interested in the possibilities of a teach- 
ing career. If, however, a student defi- 
nitely decides during the term that he 
has no interest in teaching, he may drop 
the course and receive adjusted credit 
based on the work already completed. 


A one-term course, the seminar is of- 
fered once a year for three hours’ 
credit. 

CHarRLes T. DUNCAN* 


*Professor of journalism, University of Oregon. 





“As the number of papers per community declines, the responsibility of 
each one that remains increases. This is a responsibility that is discharged. . 
by being a newspaper, by giving the news. The editorial function is to make 
sure that it is given in such a way that it can be understood. The people 
must see the alternatives before them; otherwise they cannot be enlightened. 

“Enlightenment means telling the people where they are in time and 
space. It means engaging in systematic criticism. The criticism of current 
affairs has to be made in the light of some standard. This must be some- 
thing more than a set of partisan slogans. The standard by which the 
American press must judge current events is derived from an understanding 
and sympathy with the deepest aspirations of the American people, those 
for peace and freedom. A press that serves its country in this way need 
have no concern about the future.”—RoBERT M. HUTCHINS, chairman, the 
Fund for the Republic, in address to American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, Washington, D. C., April 21, 1955. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Libel Laws and South 
Carolina Newspapers* 


@ THE EXECUTIVE EDITOR OF A LARGE 
daily newspaper in North Carolina re- 
marked at lunch that he wouldn’t care 
to edit a newspaper in his native South 
Carolina because of “its bad libel laws.” 
A South Carolina daily paper stated in 
an editorial that it was time that the 
state enacted “a good libel law” like 
that in North Carolina. 

These are samples of the incidents 
which led to this investigation of the 
libel laws of South Carolina—to see 
how they came to be, to compare them 
with those of other states, to determine 
possible new statutes and to evaluate 
these proposals. 

As a preliminary step, an examina- 
tion was made of the historical devel- 
opment of freedom of the press in the 
state. Provisions for this freedom have 
been in all of the state constitutions 
drawn up in regular conventions. The 
Constitution of 1868 alone provided 
that persons were responsible for the 
abuse of this freedom. However, the 
use of freedom of the press in South 
Carolina, as in England and the United 
States, has always been subject to crim- 
inal or civil action if it resulted in a 
violation of the libel laws. 


Beginning with the English common 
law as a basis, South Carolina began 


*A report on the author’s research for his 
Ph.D. dissertation at New York University, de- 
gree to be conferred June 1955. 


the development of its own laws with 
the first court decision in 1791. This 
decision made the term “mulatto” libel- 
ous per se. 

Among some early decisions were 
those which held that citizens had a 
right to express opinions about candi- 
dates for office and even call them 
“weak-minded,” which declared that 
the jury was the judge of the law as 
well as the fact, which continued the 
English principle that libel could be a 
crime when it tended to provoke a 
breach of the peace, and which held 
that truth was a defense in a criminal 
libel prosecution. 

The first newspaper case came in 
1905 when the News and Courier was 
found to have libelled a white man by 
falsely identifying him as a Negro. 
Judge Townsend, in the celebrated 
Duncan v. Columbia Record case in 
1905, set forth many of the common 
law rules in effect in South Carolina at 
the present time, including a definition 
of libel. 

Later decisions involving newspapers 
were those which made it libelous per 
se to write that a person had a com- 
municable disease; which declared that 
newspaper stories dealing with political 
matters, public officials and candidates 
for office are privileged to a degree be- 
cause of the public interest in these 
matters; and which said that a com- 
plaint filed in a civil proceeding is a 
privileged document, a ruling unusual 
in the common law of the states gen- 
erally. 
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Some of the statutes of libel in South 
Carolina are those which protect the 
good name of a woman, which make 
the jury the judge of the law as well as 
the fact, which make libel a crime but 
which also make truth a defense in 
such cases, which make libelous per se 
the publishing of the name of a raped 
female, and which protect the reputa- 
tions of banks against false libelous 
statements. 

Changes in the libel laws of South 
Carolina could come from the enact- 
ment of statutes by the Legislature. 
Proposals for new laws came from an 
examination of the statutes of other 
states, from bills introduced in the past 
in the South Carolina Legislature, and 
from the writings of authors in the field 
of press law. 

Eight proposed statutes were submit- 
ted for examination in this study. They 
were: 


1. A statutory definition of libel 
such as is found in the common law in 
Duncan v. Columbia Record; 


2. A statement of the responsibility 
of editors and publishers similar to that 
in the Minnesota statutes which makes 
them responsible for anything pub- 
lished, but which allows them to show 
in their defense that the alleged libelous 
matter was published without their 
knowledge and consent; 


3. A statute making it a crime to 
deliver defamatory material to a news- 
paper as provided in the laws of New 
York; 


4. An establishment of the principle 
of privilege by statute and a definition 
of privilege similar to that found in the 
Code of Georgia 1939; 


5. An enactment of the Uniform 
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Single Publication Act endorsed by the 
American Bar Association; 

6. The adoption of a “mild” retrac- 
tion statute similar to that now in effect 
in North Carolina; 

7. A statute making it a crime to 


defame a group such as is found in 
Massachusetts; 


8. A statute declaring that it is crim- 
inally libelous per se to publish un- 
signed letters which are abusive or crit- 
ical of a person as provided in a bill 
introduced twice in the South Carolina 
Legislature. 


Criteria for determining the merit of 
these proposed statutes came from re- 
plies to a questionnaire submitted to 
professors in courses in law of the press 
in the then 39 accredited schools of 
journalism in the United States. 

A good libel law, the professors’ re- 
plies indicated, should be constitutional, 
apply in principle to all media, allow 
free discussion and the right to speak 
the truth without malice but at the same 
time protect the individual from false 
and libelous statements, should not 
work to the advantage or disadvantage 
of any group, should not provide for 
any undue invasion of privacy, and 
should not permit any escape from any 
penalty for gross carelessness resulting 
in defamation. 

On the basis of these criteria, all the 
proposed statutes except the last two 
were recommended for enactment into 
the laws of South Carolina. These ex- 
ceptions were those statutes which 
would make liable for prosecution 
those who defame a group and who 
publish unsigned letters. 


Rew H. MONTGOMERY 
Winthrop College 





“A virtuous society surely will survive exposure to the details of the most 
sordid crime; but however great its virtue it will not long survive a system 
in which its citizens may be secretly tried for crime.”—J. RusseL. Wic- 
GINS, managing editor, Washington Post and Times Herald, in address at 


University of Wisconsin. 
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cago Press, 1954. xix + 395 pp. 
$7.50. 


@ THIS IS AN IMPORTANT BOOK. IT RE- 
ports a major research study on the 
social and psychological processes 
which underlie the voting in a presi- 
dential election. The study was carried 
out in 1948, in the town of Elmira, 
New York, but the findings have much 
wider relevance, beyond this particular 
time and place. The authors have not 
only presented their findings but have 
interpreted them in the light of some of 
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Careers in Religious Journalism, by Roland E. Wolseley 


the broad issues of political science, 
providing some new insights into such 
questions as the functions of political 
campaigns in the political process, and 
the role of the marginal citizen who is 
uninterested in politics in the function- 
ing of a democratic society. 

This book grows out of previous 
work by the authors and their collabo- 
rators, principally the well-known study 
done in Ohio during the 1940 cam- 
paign, whose findings were published in 
The People’s Choice. The earlier work 
was impressive, and the new book is 
much more so. There has been a signal 
advance not only in techniques but also 
in the sophistication of the concepts 
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employed and the ingenuity with which 
generalizations have been drawn out of 
the research findings. 

The study reported in Voting, like 
its predecessor, was a panel study, in- 
volving repeated interviews with the 
same representative cross-section of 
people as the campaign progressed. In 
addition to the panel study, the authors 
drew upon other kinds of information, 
including content analysis of mass me- 
dia and intensive contact with group 
leaders, so that the results are richer 
than they would have been with reli- 
ance on a single technique. 

The authors are to be especially com- 
mended for the clear presentation of 
their materials. The charts and tables 
are simplified and well labeled, a mat- 
ter which is no small accomplishment 
when the materials to be presented are 
sometimes rather complex. An espe- 
cially welcome contribution is a sec- 
tion of the appendix which compares 
the findings of this study with those of 
other major election studies during the 
years 1940-1951. 

Voting provides an outstanding ex- 
ample of the fact that social scientists 
can do much more in the analysis of 
political behavior than the mere report- 
ing of vote intentions. The book deals 
with the role of certain local institu- 
tions (the local political parties, labor 
unions) in the political process. It dis- 
cusses selective perception in the voter’s 
reaction to a campaign, showing for ex- 
ample that the individual citizen per- 
ceives his own candidate’s opinion on 
issues to be more similar to his own 
than it actually is, while he perceives 
the opposition candidate’s opinions to 
be more unlike his own than they actu- 
ally are. It discusses the role of pres- 
sures from groups the individual be- 
longs to, such as the family, the friend- 
ship-group and the work group; and 
the role of such factors as social class, 
religion, age and sex. There is also a 
discussion of the “swing to Truman” at 
the end of the campaign. The swing to 
Truman, incidentally, was convincingly 
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interpreted as a matter of re-activation 
of old class loyalties. Expanding on a 
point of view set forth in The People’s 
Choice, the authors find that the polit- 
ical campaign is not an instrument for 
conversion, but one for reinforcement 
of existing tendencies and the recap- 
turing of would-be backsliders. 

Perhaps to the readers of the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY the most interest- 
ing material is found in the chapter on 
the impact of the mass media. The 
study was done, of course, before the 
saturation of television sets had 
reached a very high level, and the mass 
media questions were concerned with 
radio, newspapers and magazines. 

Like the earlier study done in Erie 
County, the Elmira study showed that 
there is a high degree of concentration 
in exposure to the media—that is, those 
who read the election news in the pa- 
pers are the same people who follow it 
on the radio, by and large. It is also 
shown that the people most in contact 
with radio and newspapers are the ones 
least likely to be influenced—the ones 
who have made up their minds about 
their vote in the very early part of the 
campaign. 

In general, Voting assigns to the 
mass media a greater role in the devel- 
opment of political opinion during a 
campaign than did the Erie County 
study. The role of the mass media is 
seen as two-fold: (1) that of generating 
interest in the campaign (which is pre- 
sumably translated into turn-out at the 
time of voting), and (2) that of clari- 
fying the issues of the campaign. The 
authors may be right in this conclusion 
but unfortunately their data are not 
compelling on these points. For exam- 
ple, they present tables which show that 
the people who are more highly ex- 
posed to the mass media are the same 
people, in general, whose interest in the 
election increased during the campaign. 
There is a problem in interpretation 
here: did exposure to the mass media 
arouse increased interest in the cam- 
paign, or did increasing interest (occur- 
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ring for some other reason) sharpen 
people’s tendency to pay attention to 
newspaper articles and radio programs 
about the campaign? The research find- 
ings do not show one interpretation to 
be more likely than the other, yet che 
authors have chosen the former. While 
the authors are generally cautious 
about drawing casual inferences, they 
are sometimes inclined to overlook the 
essential limitations of their method. 

There is another rather important 
point to be made about the interpreta- 
tion of data in this book. The authors 
do not discuss the question of reliabil- 
ity of measurement. In Voting, we see 
many instances in which two measure- 
ments of the same group of people are 
compared, and any changes are gener- 
ally attributed to events which occurred 
in the time intervening between the two 
measurements. Thus if a group became 
more interested in the campaign, or 
more favorable to the Democratic posi- 
tion, between June and August, the au- 
thors search for explanations of these 
facts in such factors as pressures from 
family and friends, or exposure to the 
mass media. But we are left wondering 
whether the same changes might not 
have occurred, due to unreliability of 
measurement, if the group had been re- 
measured on two successive days in 
June, without any pressure from friends 
or other forces.* It is the opinion of 
this reviewer that a number of the con- 
clusions in Voting, particularly some of 
those in Chapter 7 on the social effects 
of the campaign, cannot be regarded as 
substantiated, because the shifts in vot- 
ing shown are of the order that might 
be expected from errors of measure- 
ment alone. However, the remainder of 
the book contains a great deal of tech- 
nically sound material. 

ELEANOR E. Maccosy 

Harvard University 


*For a full discussion of the statistical prob- 


lems involved in the inte 
material (including panel data) see Appendix D, 
Experiments on Mass Communication, Hov- 
land, Lumsdaine and Sheffield, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. 


retation of test-retest 
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FERGUSON, LeRoy C. and SMUCKLER, 
RALPH H.., Politics in the Press. East 
Lansing: The Governmental Re- 
search Bureau, Michigan State Col- 
lege, 1954. 100 pp. $1 (cloth); 
$.50 (paper). 


% HERE IS ANOTHER OF A GROWING 
number of studies of the place of mass 
communications in presenting seeds of 
political decision to the electorate. Al- 
though those “pros” who are honing up 
the tools of quantitative analysis may 
find little to praise about this study, 
this reader found a number of aspects 
of the Ferguson and Smuckler project 
which gave him a good deal of satis- 
faction. 


First of all, the goals and conclusions 
of the study are honestly stated and 
projected forward with a poise and 
common sense which many a more 
elaborate project in the past few years 
has lacked. The examination of the po- 
litical performance within real political 
dominions, in this case Connecticut and 
Wisconsin, makes it easier to judge the 
value of many of the procedures and 
also the conclusions. In addition, the 
project was accompanied by a mean- 
ingful description of the political events 
on which the press performance was 
being judged, these being two senato- 
rial races in Connecticut and one in 
Wisconsin. Senator McCarthy was an 
actual participant in one race and a 
very real force in the other two. 


Secondly, the authors refrained from 
magnifying the implications of their ob- 
jective and their findings beyond the 
definite geographic and time limits 
where they functioned. There were no 
assumptions that they had examined an 
especially meaningful portion of the na- 
tional press or that because the units 
examined produced the totals presented 
for the given time period, that the same 
proportion of content would exist in 
time periods in the future or in the 
past. 


A third reason that this study may 
be of some interest to students of the 
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press is that it contains its own modest 
piece of evidence related to “one-party 
press” charges. To cite the authors’ 
own interpretation of the evidence: 
The comparative analysis of the indi- 
vidual Wisconsin dailies indicated that 
the editorial policies of the newspapers 
were reflected in their news coverage of 
the campaigns. ... This conclusion 
certainly comes as no surprise to careful 
political observers, but it should be re- 
membered that defense of the press fre- 
quently rests on a denial of it. 


Also noted was that “. . . partisan- 
ship was more noticeable in headlines, 
particularly front page headlines, than 
in total news coverage. This finding 
was obvious from the Wisconsin analy- 
sis and the Connecticut data tend to 
support it, though not conclusively.” 

It should be noted that the book’s 
authors qualify the above statement in 
time as well as geographically to exact- 
ly what they had measured. The num- 
ber of papers and their proportion of 
the circulation in each state are defined 
carefully. 

There are obvious weak points in the 
study which is far short of the frontiers 
of newspaper research in most areas. 
For example, the lumping of weekly 
and daily circulation totals together in 
the theme and issue analysis, in even 
the most general sense, seems hard to 
justify. 

A new aspect of investigation which 
Ferguson and Smuckler bring up is the 
study of the character of the appeal to 
the electorate in the terms of “policy” 
as contrasted to personal or emotion- 
ally-charged themes. In this aspect 
newspaper content was found to be 
heavily weighted towards personally 
cnerged treatment. This tended to be so 
whether the content analyzed was can- 
didate-originated advertisements or 
staff-originated editorials or news items. 

The authors, as do all others serious- 
ly concerned with all the above prob- 
lems, cite many further lines of investi- 
gation and levels of techniques which 
would provide much needed data on 
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the relationship of the mass media to 
the democratic electorate. 

Cuarves E. HicBie 
University of Wisconsin 


HYMAN, HERBERT and others, Inter- 
viewing in Social Research. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
xvi + 415 pp. $8. 


@ WHETHER, HOW, AND TO WHAT DE- 
gree the interviewers themselves influ- 
ence the data obtained in research proj- 
ects have long been subjects of conjec- 
ture and discussion, but, until lately, 
relatively little systematic investigation. 
To remedy that deficiency, the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC) em- 
barked in 1947 on what was to have 
been a two-year inquiry into the nature 
and degree of interviewer effects. 
Already more than seven years have 
been devoted to the project, and it’s far 
from done. But Interviewing in Social 
Research brilliantly summarizes what 
hase been learned thus far; and what 
has been learned so exceeds what we 
heretofore have known (rather than 
surmised or assumed) that it becomes a 
major achievement and a distinguished 
contribution to the whole research field. 


Principal author of the report is Dr. 
Herbert H. Hyman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s graduate department of sociol- 
ogy, who also is an NORC research as- 
sociate. Collaborating with him in the 
preparation of the volume were Clyde 
W. Hart, director of NORC; William J. 
Cobb, Jacob J. Feldman and Charles 
Herbert Stember, also of NORC. 


Briefly, the book comprises a reveal- 
ing analysis of the literature and inves- 
tigations in this field; a collection of 
hypotheses, both ingenious and plaus- 
ible; evidence, from old and new 
sources, tending to corroborate some of 
these concepts; and a number of guides 
for researchers concerned with reduc- 
tion and control of error attributable 
to interviewing. 

In their opening chapter, the authors 
emphasize that the interview as a pos- 
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sible source of error “is a fundamental 
problem faced by all the social sciences 
which make use of the interview meth- 
od in the collection of data. It is in no 
way exclusive to the survey field.” 
Hence the sociologist, the psychologist, 
the anthropologist has as much need to 
be interested in interviewer effect as 
does the poll-taker, the readership sur- 
vey director, the investigator of con- 
sumer behavior. 

Next the authors consider the inter- 
view situation itself, and treat at length 
one of the most challenging aspects of 
the whole broad problem—the role of 
interviewer expectations. Among these 
are interviewer anticipation of consis- 
tent answers from a respondent, or a 
particular type of respondent, and 


probability expectations. 

While there is limited evidence of 
the existence of expectations of these 
kinds in many interviewers, the authors 
suggest that this is an important area 
for later research. 

At the same time, they challenge the 


long-extant belief that the interviewer's 
ideology is a strongly biasing factor in 
research. “It may be . . . that the in- 
terviewer’s ideology is far less impor- 
tant in producing bias than his beliefs 
about the true sentiments of the popu- 
lation,” they say at one point; and at 
another, “past theorists may have over- 
estimated the intensity of the motiva- 
tion of the interviewer to influence the 
respondent, or the intensity of his re- 
action to the sentiments expressed by 
the respondent.” 

Having then reviewed various 
sources of effect which may derive 
from the interviewer, the authors com- 
ment: 


All this evidence is not to suggest that 
the interviewer's own ideology never in- 
fluences the results he obtains. It merely 
demonstrates that the hypothesis has 
little merit for the run of conditions 
characterizing public opinion research 
in general. 


Next, respondent reactions to the in- 
terview are examined; the situational 
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determinants of interviewer effect are 
appraised; types of errors commonly 
committed by interviewers under “nor- 
mal operation conditions” are reviewed, 
and finally there is a chapter devoted to 
methods of minimizing interviewer er- 
ror. 


What is “probably the largest and 
most systematic of all biases operating 
in opinion survey work,” say the au- 
thors, is the tendency toward conserva- 
tism resulting from “the use of middle- 
class interviewers to interview the 
working class.” That factor is, they 
think, “probably responsible for the Re- 
publican bias in the results of many of 
past election polls.” 


Despite all this—a long array of evi- 
dent and potential effffects on data 
traceable to interviewing—the NORC 
group reaches the very arresting con- 
clusion that, on the whole, only a 
“negligible” amount of error can be at- 
tributed to interviewing in the various 
surveys it has analyzed; in other words, 
the pitfalls have been pretty well 
avoided. 


But the authors are most emphatic in 
their caution against taking this to mean 
“that there is no need for lengthy dis- 
cussion of methods for control or re- 
duction of error.” They point out: 


Even if one were to grant that the 
sources of potential error seem to be 
under control at the present time, since 
error is not manifest, this might simply 
mean that the survey agencies have 
managed to hit upon lucky procedures. 
Such luck is hardly insurance against 
error in general. The history of election 
forecasting provides a most appropriate 
analogy to the present problem. ... A 
far better insurance of future success 
than mere past success is systematic 
knowledge of the process underlying in- 
terviewer effect, and systematic knowl- 
edge of methods of control. 


It was a monumental task which 
NORC tackled back in 1947. This vol- 
ume, the product of the study, testifies 
to the care, thoughtfulness and skill 
with which the fundamental problem 
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has been approached; and it not only 
provides a firm foundation for further 
research but also serves to indicate the 
lines along which improvements in cur- 
rent interviewing practices should pro- 


A summary at the close of each of 
the seven chapters, high-lighting the 
findings and their meaning, and speci- 
fying those areas which deserve priori- 
ties in further investigations, would 
have improved the report. The omission 
is no serious limitation on the useful- 
ness of the volume, however. 


In the appendices are found copious 
footnote references; the methods by 
which the qualitative material bearing 
on the interview situation was obtained; 
a description by Paul Sheatsley, 
NORC’s eastern representative, of the 
organization’s interviewer recruitment 
and training practices; and several bib- 
liographies. There also is an index. 

The book is one which every social 
researcher should know and use. 

Sipney S. GOLpDIsH 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
Research Department 


KENDALL, Patricia. Conflict and 
Mood: Factors Affecting Stability of 
Response. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1954. 182 pp. $3.50. 


% RESEARCHERS INTERESTED IN MANY 
aspects of social, political, psychological 
and economic change have found sur- 
vey panel techniques to be important 
and useful methods for data collection 
and analysis. Panel techniques permit 
study of complex problems of change 
without the narrow limitations or arti- 
ficiality of laboratory studies. Panels, 
further, can achieve a degree of preci- 
sion not usually possible in historical 
analysis of change, where isolating the 
influence of specific variables is quite 
difficult. 

Kendall’s book first sets forth the 
distinctive characteristics of a full panel 
study (cross-analysis of behavior, atti- 
tudes or attributes at successive points 
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in time; relating changes in response to 
events occurring in the interval be- 
tween observation; and cross-analysis 
of changes in one attitude or behavior 
pattern with changes in another). She 
then examines in considerable detail 
the problem of panel turnover. Turn- 
over does not refer to the loss of cases 
on successive waves of interviews, but 
rather to the phenomenon of internal 
changes of response (shown in tables 
of panel data) which are not accom- 
panied by change in the marginal totals 
of responses. In turnover, then, Kendall 
is describing a situation in which size- 
able numbers of individuals answering 
a given item in a panel study shift 
from one response to another on suc- 
cessive interviews but the entire process 
of shifting results in no change in the 
totals for each response to the item. In 
the past this situation usually has been 
regarded as a problem of unreliability 
or has been ascribed to “chance fac- 
tors.” 


Through detailed examination of 
three major panel studies (the 1948 
“Elmira Study” of voting behavior, the 
“Cincinnati Study” of a United Na- 
tions educational campaign, and the 
“Baltimore Study” involving attitudes 
toward Jews), Kendall and her associ- 
ates became aware of two sets of cir- 
cumstances which appeared strongly re- 
lated to the turnover phenomenon. The 
first of these, termed psychological con- 
flict, arose when respondents were 
asked to choose between beliefs held 
with equal firmness or between values 
considered equally worthy. Specific va- 
rieties of conflict were conflict of 
means, conflict of goals, conflicts be- 
tween ideology and attitude, and con- 
flicting loyalties. A second major con- 
cept, mood, also related to response 
variation from time to time, particular- 
ly with respect to more peripheral atti- 
tudes. In addition, the role of topical 
interest in reducing unstable, perfunc- 
tory responses emerged as significant 
for turnover, as did the influence of 
question ambiguity, of forcing opinion 
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expression, and of requiring respon- 
dents to make estimations. 

To test the concepts suggested by 
these re-analyses of past studies, Ken- 
dall performed a set of systematic ex- 
periments with panels of students. Ex- 
tensive use was made of items designed 
to yield indices of conflict and mood. 
Over 1,000 students from six different 
universities took part. An Index of 
Turnover, based on latent structure 
theory and derived by Paul Lazarsfeld, 
was used to quantify and to make spe- 
cific the amounts of turnover in given 
instances. These experimental studies 
confirmed the significance of the con- 
flict and mood concepts and gave a 
more refined notion of the circumstan- 
ces under which turnover is produced. 

Communication researchers will find 
Kendall‘s book of interest and value as 
a review of panel study characteristics 
and as a source of new insights into 
ways of analyzing the more puzzling 
sorts of panel question results. The In- 
dex of Turnover appears useful, al- 
though the lack of a known sampling 
distribution for it impedes tests of sig- 
nificance at present. The book’s sub- 
stantial appendices present all questions 
used in the experimental studies, and 
all data secured from them. A final ap- 
pendix discusses possible error in iden- 
tifying and reinterviewing the same re- 
spondent in anonymous panel studies, 
and the extent to which change and 
turnover may be affected by data from 
different respondents, presumed to be 
the same respondent. 

Rospert L. Jones 
University of Minnesota 


LaPiere, RicHarp Tracy, A Theory of 
Social Control. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1954. 
xii + 568 pp. $7.50. 


% IN A THEORY OF SOCIAL CONTROL 
Richard T. LaPiere presents a set of 
complex, interrelated theoretical formu- 
lations which really amount to a theory 
of human behavior. The volume will be 


rewarding reading for the journalist, 
teacher or researcher who wants to 
develop insights into the nature of so-- 
ciety and the controlling forces within 
society. More particularly, it merits 
journalists’ attention because of the 
raison d'etre of the book: “The effort 
arose from dissatisfaction with the ten- 
dency . . . to attribute many forms of 
individual conduct to the machinations 
of newspaper editors, motion-picture 
producers and other masters of the 
mass media.” 

Individual behavior, as LaPiere sees 
it, is a function of three major factors: 
The socialization of the individual, the 
situation in which the individual finds 
himself, and social control. The last 
factor, which mediates between the 
other two, is exercised by small, inti- 
mate groups which induce conformity 
by the ability to grant or withdraw so- 
cial status. This analysis, says LaPiere, 
seems to hold for all societies. Differ- 
ences in societies are ones of degree, 
not of kind. 

Much mass media research has been 
predicated on the belief that present- 
day Americans live in what Arnold 
Rose and other sociologists have called 
a “mass society.” The late Louis Wirth 
argued that “the detached masses .. . 
are held together, if at all, by the mass 
media. . . .” In David Riesman’s the- 
ory concerning the transition from “in- 
ner-directed” to “other-directed” char- 
acter in contemporary middle-class 
America, the mass media figure promi- 
nently as “tutors in consumption 
style.” 

The notion that the mass media exert 
any major influence on individual be- 
havior is linked by LaPiere to what he 
calls the “Gesellschaft fallacy”—the “il- 
lusion of a society of strangers.” Al- 
though there may be a “Gesellschaft 
surface” in life, LaPiere says, the indi- 
vidual’s behavior is still largely a func- 
tion of his desire for status in small, 
primary groups. The smaller the group, 
the longer the association, the more fre- 
quent the contacts within the group, 
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the more fully structured the intra- 
group relationshi more conirol 
will be exercised. It is the enduring re- 
lationships in small, intimate groups 
that count; they are made to count 
through “the social status that they 
[men] seem to value more than life it- 
self.” (Thus war, even, is seen as a 
shoring up of the system of social con- 
trols against the inroads of social 
change. ) 

Not all social scientists will be as un- 
restrained as LaPiere in accepting sta- 
tus-striving in the primary group as an 
all-important factor in human behavior. 
Many students of the mass media will 
raise an eyebrow when they read the 
following: 


It may be seriously doubted whether 
any comic strip, motion picture or tele- 
vision program can have positive effect 
on the conduct of any of those who read 
or see it; but if there is any such effect, 
it is status-group mediated. 


Those media folk who read the 
whole book, however, may find that 
their eyebrows drop back down. La- 
Piere is not criticizing or attacking the 
mass media, as has been the wont of 
some social scientists who have taken 
a phobic view of contemporary com- 
munication instruments; rather, he is 
criticizing what he regards as an erro- 
neous conceptualization of society. The 
critique is in many ways convincing, as 
is the foundation of observation and 
analysis upon which he builds his own 
theory. 

A Theory of Social Control is a pro- 
vocative book by a sociologist who 
shuns gobbledygook and writes with 
the literary craftsmanship to be expect- 
ed from one who as a hobbyist has 
been a novelist. (The journalist will re- 
vel in LaPiere’s analysis of “bureau- 
cratic jabberwocky” as an_ instru- 
ment for maintaining morale and for 
protecting a bureaucracy against attack 
by a public for which “a vague word 
engenders no wrath.”) The mettle of 
LaPiere’s book, however, comes not 
from the author's verbal skills but from 
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years of observation and study of so- 
cial life. The media specialist or re- 
searcher who reads this work will rec- 
ognize much that is incontrovertibly 
true and will be at least partly per- 
suaded by much that is unproved but— 
in the light of LaPiere’s cogent analy- 
sis—patently plausible. 

Best of all, the reader who engages 
in some good hard tkinking about what 
LaPiere has to say may come up with 
some new, significant and testable hy- 
potheses about what part the mass me- 
dia do or do not play in determining 
the ways in which people behave. 

Roy E. Carter, Jr. 
University of North Carolina 


LAZARSFELD, PAUL F. and ROSENBERG, 
Morris, editors, The Language of 
Research. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1955. xiii + 590 pp. $6.75. 


Y IN THIS IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
64 papers on social research methods, 
Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg have pro- 
duced a volume of unique value to 
teachers of research methods, advanced 
students and researchers both inexperi- 
enced and expert. One of the Free Press 
series of readers that includes the Berel- 
son-Janowitz Reader in Public Opinion 
and Communications, the present book 
is a kind of programmatic statement of 
the Project for Advanced Training in 
Social Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Not surprisingly, then, almost half 
the readings (29 of them) are the work 
of persons now or formerly associated 
with Columbia’s Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research —Lazarsfeld, Merton, 
Berelson, Kendall, Herzog, Suchman 
and others. Except for a few political 
scientists and a stray economist or two, 
the contributors are sociologists and 
psychologists. The papers are mostly 
reprints, originally appearing in books 
(32 papers, most often from Lazars- 
feld’s and Merton’s studies or the Stud- 
ies in Social Psychology in World War 
11), or as journal articles (21). Eleven 
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papers are published here for the first 
time, several having been “commis- 
sioned” for this volume. The sources 
utilized nevertheless cover a wide range 
of problems and interests, testifying to 
a successful effort to present materials 
from outside the familiar fields of con- 
sumer and opinion research. 

Despite the diversity of materials, the 
reader has an internal unity that makes 
it quite suitable as a text book. A gen- 
eral introduction, and brief introduc- 
tions to each of the six sections, tie to- 
gether the separate papers most ade- 
quately, often indicating their relation 
to other sections. The feeling of unity 
is also due partly to the fact that the 
book reflects one of Lazarsfeld’s inter- 
ests over a period of at least two dec- 
ades. As the authors themselves indi- 
cate, “the items included . . . were 
chosen because we felt that they were 
particularly good examples of a point 
of view which we, the editors, wanted 
to express and exemplify.” At the same 
time, large areas in methods were ex- 


cluded, either because they are already 
covered in standard works (¢.g., sam- 
pling, interviewing, questionnaire con- 
struction), or because they demand 


more mathematical knowledge than 
“the average social scientist” is likely to 
have (e.g., scale construction). 

What is covered in this reader? A va- 
riety of topics which at once precede 
and follow data-collection. These are 
usually barely touched on in research 
methods textbooks, which are more 
concerned with the gathering of data. 
Some idea of the contents may be ob- 
tained from the section titles: Concepts 
and Indices, Multivariate Analysis, The 
Analysis of Change Through Time, 
Formal Aspects of Research on Human 
Groups, The Empirical Analysis of Ac- 
tion and Toward a Philosophy of the 
Social Sciences. To give these vague 
titles more meaning, let us consider 
some individual papers. 

The first section includes contribu- 
tions by Rice and by Kendall, showing 
how “objective indicators” must be 
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used to study such subjective variables 
as attitudes, which we would like to 
measure directly but cannot; a discus- 
sion of a multidimensional scheme for 
classifying wartime atrocity stories, by 
Jacob, which exemplifies Barton’s anal- 
ysis of the concept of “property space”; 
several papers on the construction and 
use of various indices, or composite in- 
direct measuring instruments; and an 
excellent paper on classifying question- 
naire responses by Lazarsfeld and 
Barton. 

Section II is concerned with the 
analysis and interpretation of the rela- 
tions among the variable factors iso- 
lated for examination in a study. The 
general idea is developed in a paper by 
Lazarsfeld; an example is presented in 
Lipset’s analysis of the influence of the 
press on University of California stu- 
dent opinion about teacher loyalty 
oaths; and reports by several writers 
discuss some special problems. When 
general relations among variables have 
been established, apparent exceptions 
(called by Lazarsfeld “deviant cases”) 
to the generalizations need examina- 
tion; selections by Kendall and Wolf, 
Merton, and Horst are used to illustrate 
this procedure. The testing of hypothe- 
ses—posited relations among variables 
—through the use of empirical data is 
demonstrated in Klineberg’s study of 
the relations of intelligence and race, 
and Key’s research on the role of per- 
sonal loyalty in Southern election cam- 
paigns. 

Several types of research focusing on 
changes occurring through time are de- 
scribed in Section III. Trend studies, in 
which the investigator follows a small 
number of variables and studies their 
relationships, are illustrated by Hamil- 
ton’s content analysis of Protestant ser- 
mons, Cantwell’s often-reprinted study 
of public discussion of Roosevelt's pro- 
posal to “pack” the Supreme Court and 
Stouffer’s short item on the relation of 
newspaper reading and radio listening. 
Several papers are included on panel 
studies, in which the same persons are 
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re-interviewed on two or more occa- 
sions; and on prediction studies, in 
which behavior is predicted from peo- 
ple’s stated intentions or from their per- 
sonal characteristics. 


Some of the most valuable readings 
are contained in Sections V and VI. 
These include a number which present 
“paradigms” or “accounting models” 
for the guidance of research on con- 
sumer purchasing behavior (Kornhau- 
ser and Lazarsfeld, Smith and Such- 
man); reactions to radio broadcasting 
(Herzog); voting behavior (Gaudet); 
the “sociology of knowledge” (Mer- 
ton); and other topics. Each of these is 
a sophisticated and systematic effort to: 
(1) identify the principal variable fac- 
tors requiring study; (2) define clearly 
relevant concepts; (3) suggest probable 
relations among variables and concepts; 
and (4) indicate the required research 
strategy and tactics. These are largely 
concerned with problems of causal anal- 
ysis, as are additional items presented, 
including Merton and Kendall’s paper 
on the “focused interview” technique. 

This rapid surface-skimming of 64 
papers between one pair of covers may 
leave the reader somewhat giddy. The 
best cure, if he is interested at all in re- 
search, would be a more leisurely and 
detailed reading of the book. Its value 
as a text is enhanced by suggestions for 
student assignments in each section in- 
troduction, and by the annotated auxili- 
ary reading-lists at the end of each sec- 
tion. As usual in such readers, a subject 
index is lacking. 

STANLEY K. BIGMAN 
Bureau of Social Science Research 
American University 


SmitH, Georce Horsiey, Motivation 
Research in Advertising and Market- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1954. xviii + 242 pp. $5. 


% MOST ADVERTISING AND MARKET RE- 
search has been a quantification of 
stimulus-response data. Motivation re- 
search, however, focuses on the person- 
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ality variables that intervene stimulus 
and response. 

It tries to measure, for example, what 
it is that people know who don’t know 
they know. Some of the motivation 
techniques try to get people to tell what 
they cannot verbalize and would refuse 
to verbalize. It examines how people 
perceive products and interprets their 
responses in the frame of psycholog- 
ical theory. It differentiates consumers 
by certain personality characteristics 
that are more meaningful than are the 
usual demographic characteristics. 

The author is a professor of psychol- 
ogy with considerable experience in ad- 
vertising research. He also became 
familiar with the major motivation 
studies in advertising done by others 
because he cooperated in the prepara- 
tion of this volume with the Committee 
on Motivation Research of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation headed by 
Wallace Wulfeck. 

He has surveyed all of the important 
literature that relates to nondirective 
interviewing and to projective tech- 
niques. For example, the book includes 
chapters on word association, sentence 
completion, role playing and misper- 
ception, cartoon tests, the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, and the Rorschach 
test. 

Although most of the illustrations re- 
late to advertising, the techniques apply 
a fortiori to the whole of communica- 
tion. This reviewer, for example, has 
used some of the methods to study how 
people with different personality struc- 
tures perceive their newspaper and cer- 
tain columnists and radio commenta- 
tors, and other students of communica- 
tion have made similar studies. Some 
of the techniques are also useful for de- 
veloping appropriate response catego- 
ries, by pretest, for a standardized 
questionnaire. 

The book can be used effectively as 
an introductory text for those method- 
ological courses that are concerned with 
question, questionnaire and experimen- 
tal design. The book should assist the 
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student, at the beginning of such a 
course, to think more clearly about 
structured questions in standardized 
questionnaires and to prefer genotypic 
to phenotypic levels of inference. 

Those who so use the book, how- 
ever, should be aware that validation 
of some of the techniques has not been 
discussed thoroughly — because the 
scope of the book does not permit of 
it. (The user might refer to Anderson 
and Anderson, An Introduction to Pro- 
jective Techniques, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1951.) 

The sentence completion technique, 
for example, presents a variety of pit- 
falls. To mention only one: When the 
sentence opening is overstructured, 
many of the responses will be mere 
conventionalities and will be in an un- 
suspected frame of reference. For ex- 
ample: “In a democracy a leader must 

” will obtain a different set 
of responses than will either “In our so- 
ciety a leader must er "A 
leader must .” (The most 
recent evaluation of this technique is 
Holsopple and Miale, Sentence Com- 
pletion, Springfield, Illinois: C. C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1954.) 

Nor is there any magic in nondirec- 
tive interviewing. The protocols of 
some nondirective interviews sound as 
if all of the responses were spontane- 
ous, whereas they are actually the same 
responses one would obtain from a 
standardized questionnaire. 

The book omits any discussion of a 
very promising instrument, viz., Os- 
good’s semantic differential. That de- 
vice has been validated in psychother- 
apy, election forecasting and some as- 
pects of advertising. Apparently it 
avoids stereotyped responses, allows for 
individual frame of reference, yields 
quantifiable data and permits of inter- 
pretation in terms of evaluation, po- 
tency, and activity factors. (C. E. Os- 
good, “The Nature and Measurement 
of Meaning,” Psy. Bull., 1952, 49: 
197-237.) 

Students of communication, as well 
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as the advertising industry, are indebt- 
ed to Professor Smith. He has collected 
and evaluated the best of the literature 
and he has explained theory and tech- 
nique in a vocabulary that can be un- 
derstood by those not trained in dy- 
namic psychology. This reviewer will 
use the book as a text in the manner 
mentioned above and recommends its 
use by others who present methodolo- 
gical courses in communication. 


CHILTON R. BUSH 


Stanford University 


HARRIGAN, ANTHONY, editor, The Edi- 
tor and the Republic, papers and ad- 
dresses of William Watts Ball. Chap- 
el Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. 209 pp. $5. 


@Y aT THE TOP OF THE EDITORIAL PAGE 
of The News and Courier of Charles- 
ton, S. C., appears the line “South Caro- 
lina’s Most Outspoken Newspaper.” 
There is no doubt about this affirma- 
tion. It is true now; it was true before 
Mr. Ball; it was especially true during 
the 25 years of his editorship. If, as 
many believe, the historic city of 
Charleston has a special status in South 
Carolina and, perhaps, in the whole Re- 
public, The News and Courier has a 
special status of its own as a newspaper. 

This special quality is hard to define, 
but perhaps it may be described as a 
ruggedly independent conservatism in 
matters political, social, and economic. 
If this is a fair description, then it ap- 
plies to the addresses and papers of 
“Billy” Ball. The book in question is 
not a collection of editorials, but rather 
a selection of vigorous talks and speech- 
es made before varied Southern groups, 
and articles written for scholarly jour- 
nals. 

In this volume Mr. Ball speaks on the 
industrial revolution, on press freedom, 
on the suffrage, on property, on prohi- 
bition, on the Federal constitution, on 
crime, on poverty, on religion, on the 
Roosevelt administration, on race rela- 
tions. Experts in all of these fields 
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would be required to analyze Mr. Ball’s 
arguments, but a layman can easily dis- 
cern a consistent pattern—individual 
and state’s rights, emphasis on quality 
rather than quantity, scorn for what he 
considered misuse of the concept of 
democracy. 


From the point of view of the news- 
paperman, Mr. Ball’s writings are inter- 
esting for two reasons other than con- 
tent. In the first place, his manner of 
expression was such that only the edu- 
cated and informed could understand. 
He did not talk down or write down. 
In the second place, he apparently 
spoke and wrote freely with sure knowl- 
edge of no interference from his pub- 
lisher. Both of these characteristics are 
refreshing at a time when some edito- 
rial writers seem bent on saying nothing 
in a manner that will be clear to any- 
one and offend none. 

From the point of view of non- 
Southerners with a sincere desire to un- 
derstand characteristic Southern points 
of view on such issues as race-relations, 


Mr. Ball’s writings will prove annoying, 
but also informative. 


R. P. SCHLABACH, JR. 
University of South Carolina 


JOHNSON, WALTER C. and Ross, ArR- 
THUR T., The South and Its Newspa- 
pers. Chattanooga: Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association, 1954. 
ix + 386 pp. $6. 


% IF YOU ARE THE TYPE OF PERSON 
who customarily moves “to dispense 
with the reading of minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting,” this book may not be 
for you. Here is the cream of such re- 
ports from all meetings of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association since 
its founding in 1903. Of course, it con- 
tains more than that. There are excerpts 
of news and commentary, from news- 
papers and Editor & Publisher, as well 
as the writers’ own comments after the 
facts. 


So, if you read the minutes in this 
case you will get a (not the, as the sub- 
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title of this work indicates) story of 
SNPA and its evolution to its present 
position as a notable organization in 
newspaper journalism. Here is a wealth 
of material on such subjects as news- 
print, postal rates for newspapers, ad- 
vertising commissions, circulation prob- 
lems and labor relations in the newspa- 
per publishing business. Somewhat less 
adequate than the reporting on those 
subjects is the account here of what the 
Southern dailies advocated and accom- 
plished editorially during the first 50 
years of this organization. Possibly the 
organized publishers were not con- 
cerned primarily with editorial prob- 
lems. 

What Messrs. Johnson and Robb 
seem to have tried to produce is a doc- 
ument. It contains many pertinent facts 
which might otherwise have been lost. 
Also, it contains many facts which seem 
rather unimportant today, and these 
tend to slow down the narrative. For 
example, you learn that the 1906 ban- 
quet’s “decorative features included 
cigars tied with long white satin rib- 
bons, upon which were reproduced the 
day’s headlines of the Evening Post and 
the News & Courier” (in Charleston, 
S. C.). You learn that the secretary- 
treasurer reported that year “a gratify- 
ing increase in meinbership and a 
treasury balance of $424.74.” 

Such nostalgic notes indicate that an 
effort has been made to report the con- 
ventions as the secretary recorded them. 

For the most part, the narrative fol- 
lows a chronological order. It reports, 
year after year, happenings at the con- 
ventions and intersperses a few of the 
more notable developments between 
sessions. 

The story takes on more meaning 
when it turns to a few of the topics 
which concerned the publishers through- 
out the years 1903-1953. Perhaps the 
best example of this is the discussion of 
the South’s long struggle to produce its 
own newsprint. Henry W. Grady’s goal, 
in the 1880's, of lifting the South from 
its industrial dependency is recalled. 
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Full credit is given to the Georgia 
scientist, Dr. Charles H. Herty, who 
campaigned for “scientifically con- 
trolled exploitation of Southern forest 
resources, under private enterprise, for 
the well-being of the South and of the 
nation.” Dr. Herty had proved to the 
publishers “that newsprint made from 
Southern pine would stand comparison 
in every respect with the finest paper 
made on the American continent.” 

How the Southern publishers fared 
in World War I, during the severe de- 
pression of 1930-33, and in World 
War II are traced in considerable de- 
tail. 

One finds here also extensive refer- 
ence to the names of leaders in recent 
Southern journalism—to such families 
as the Gaylords in Oklahoma, the 
Stahlmans in Tennessee, the Hansons 
in Alabama, the Howells in Georgia 
and the Glasses in Virginia, to mention 
only a few. 

In general, this is a close-up and 
sympathetic treatment of the SNPA. 
Apparently a major part of it has been 
drawn from the records and experi- 
ences of Mr. Johnson, who served the 
SNPA as an officer for more than 40 
years and who recently retired as secre- 
tary-manager. Mr. Robb’s close associ- 
ation with the organization for 30 
years, while he was managing editor 
and later editor of Editor & Publisher, 
enabled him also to provide many facts 
and comments. 

Teachers of journalism may be inter- 
ested especially in the numerous refer- 
ences, in committees’ annual reports, to 
the Lee School of Journalism, which 
the association has sponsored. Even 
more, they will welcome the indication 
that the SNPA now is showing an ac- 
tive concern not only for that school 
but for all others within the Southern 
area. 

When someone writes the definitive 
history of the South’s newspapers, he 
will find in this volume a rich mine of 
material facts. Although much of this 
is in the form of unrefined ore, so to 
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speak, it will be easily workable when 
the refining begins. Messrs. Johnson 
and Robb have served to save this ma- 
terial for that process. 

Gerorce E. SIMMONS 
Tulane University 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM Howarp, My Diary 
North and South. Edited by Fletch- 
er Pratt. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. xiii + 268 pp. $4. 


@% in 1861, WHEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
was beginning his first term in the 
White House, William Howard Russell 
arrived in America, accredited as a cor- 
respondent for the London Times and 
fortified in his job by the hard season- 
ing of the Crimean War. 

By the time he returned to England a 
year later, Russell had written a notably 
perceptive series of letters to the Times. 
From New York, Washington and Bal- 
timore, he had made his way south— 
to Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans. He had talked with 
hundreds of persons from Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis down to the most care- 
free stable boy. And all the while, as he 
modestly noted in a preface for the first 
edition of his Diary published in Lon- 
don in 1863, he “assiduously kept rec- 
ords of the events and impressions of 
the hour.” 

The Diary was issued in a two-vol- 
ume edition of 866 pages that has long 
since been out-of-print. Nevertheless, it 
is recognized as a first-rate account of 
what men in high places and low were 
thinking and saying and doing in the 
faltering confusion of a great moment 
in history. The reappearance of the 
book in this slimmed-down version is 
important, for it will revive interest in 
a gifted newspaperman. 

In an age when elegant prose was 
much admired, Russell wrote simply 
and directly. More than that, he had a 
novelist’s eye for detail. This became 
apparent when he described Lincoln as 
he saw him on a street in Washington, 
“striding like a crane in a bullrush 
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swamp, dressed in an oddly cut suit of 
grey, with a felt hat on the back of his 
head, wiping his face with a red pocket- 
handkerchief.” It was clear when he 
recorded the breakfast he heard a man 
order at the Willard Hotel: black tea 
and toast, scrambled eggs, fresh spring 
shad, wild pigeon, pigs’ feet, two robins 
on toast, oysters, bread, cakes. 

He had courage too. Although pro- 
Southern feeling was strong in England 
—Palmerston, Lord John Russell and 
Gladstone favored the South, as did the 
Times—he wrote objectively with an 
alert consciousness of his responsibility 
for telling the truth. As John Black At- 
kins said in his biography, Russell 
“was much too honest to fit his opin- 
ions to those of his employers, and 
(John) Delane, for his part, was much 
too good an editor to require that he 
should do so.” This honesty brought 
Russell trouble. When he saw Union 
soldiers panic at Bull Run “as if driven 
by some unknown terror,” he wrote a 
marvelously vivid account of the rout. 
The result was a series of wildly threat- 
ening, anonymous letters. In the South, 
his criticisms of slavery were resented. 
“My only fear,” Delane wrote him, “is 
only that U. S. will not be able to bear 
the truth so plainly told.” But Russell, 
with the stubbornness of mad dogs and 
Englishmen, never wavered. 


Most notable about Russell, how- 
ever, was his ability to size up men and 
events. His insight, which seldom failed, 
was due to something more than the 
detached point of view expected of a 
foreigner. (Other intelligent English- 
men, such as Colonel James Freeman- 
tle of the Coldstreams Guards, took a 
look at America and wrote their im- 
pressions with less understanding.) The 
Diary, Fletcher Pratt points out in his 
fine introduction, is filled with shrewd 
estimates of men before they became 
famous—estimates written on the spot 
without the advantage of second-guess- 
ing by a professional historian. 

When the Diary was first published, 
Russell's friend John Bigelow wrote 
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him, “It would not be easy to name an 
American who could have written so 
much upon current events in America 
with so few imaccuracies.” That judg- 
ment is supported by the long view of 
history. 

SIMON HOCHBERGER 
University of Miami 


SWINDLER, WILLIAM F., Problems of 
Law in Journalism. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. 551 pp. 
$6. 


@ IT WAS TIME FOR A NEW BOOK IN 
this field, to keep up with and to point 
up the evolutionary law, and to break 
new ground in presenting old and new 
material. This is the first since 1950, 
when two new books and a revision of 
a 1944 book appeared: Leon R. Yank- 
wich’s It's Libel or Contempt if You 
Print It, with the emphasis as the title 
indicates (see JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
27:3); Walter A. Steigleman’s The 
Newspaperman and the Law, not a 
case book though it presented key argu- 
ments in all important journalism cases 
(see JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 27:4); 
and, Frank Thayer’s Legal Control of 
the Press, which like Steigleman’s book 
closely integrated law and journalism 
(see JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 28:1). 


Dr. Swindler, as did the last two au- 
thors named, writes for the journalism 
student and the practicing newspaper- 
man. His book, however, adds a third 
dimension to the subject. “It is of fun- 
damental importance to the well- 
trained journalist,” he declares, “to be 
aware not only of the basic principles 
of law affecting his calling but also of 
the direction in which the law appears 
to be moving.” His chapters take a look 
at past legal experience, at current prac- 
tice, and at prospective developments to 
come. He presents at some length, pro- 
cedural details omitted, important ma- 
jority opinions—and dissenting opin- 
ions. 

Thus there is a depth to his work 
that he hopes will “clarify one’s under- 
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standing of principles not only of law 
but of journalism in general.” He has 
used a modified form of the case meth- 
od. Doubt as to the teaching value of 
such a book is dispelled by the fact that 
for more than 15 years he has tested 
various methods of presenting case ma- 
terials and decided that this is the best 
way. But it is rich and scholarly fare 
that may not tempt the appetites of all 
students, and will demand enthusiastic 
as well as able teachers who will do 
much more than say that “this is good 
for you.” 

It is a complete book, so far as time 
and space permit, that brings up to date 
the indispensable ingredients of its pred- 
ecessors, those named and those by Ar- 
thur and Crosman, Hale and Benson, 
and Siebert. It opens with a chapter on 
the history and philosophy of press 
freedom, follows with a chapter of its 
practical definitions, and another on 
freedom to gather news. 

One chapter gives the general prin- 
ciples of libel; another its special as- 
pects. Two chapters deal respectively 
with defenses: truth, privilege, fair 
comment and other pleas. 

Four chapters complete the first sec- 
tion on “The Newspaper: News Side”: 
The Evolving Law of Privacy, The 
Changing Law of Contempt, Copyright 
and Property in News, and The Law 
and Other News Problems. 

The “Business Side of the Newspa- 
per,” pages 357 to 484, is well docu- 
mented. It includes chapters on admin- 
istrative law, labor relations, business 
problems and public notice advertising. 
The third and final section is a chapter 
on “Law and Radio Journalism.” 

The table of contents, under chapter 
titles, has a most useful device, the stat- 
ing of essential journalistic practices in 
the form of questions or propositions. 
A table of 203 cases that illustrate gen- 
eral principles, with the page number 
on which each is cited or quoted; ap- 
pendices on legal procedure, glossary 
of legal terms, and abbreviations; and 
the index, round out a thorough book. 
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Most of the chapters have three parts: 
a list of supplementary readings, a 
background note, and—nearly always 
more than one half the chapter—gen- 
eral principles of law which are gener- 
ally accepted. 


The book is practical as well as 
scholarly, concerned with the present as 
well as with the past and future. In 
using new cases, it has not neglected 
older well-known ruling cases. It pro- 
vides the journalism student with sound 
guidance and at the same time gives 
him an understanding of basic princi- 
ples of law as they affect practical 
newspaper work. 

GayYLe WALDROP 
University of Colorado 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E., Careers in Re- 
ligious Journalism. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1955. 116 pp. $2.50. 


WY PROFESSOR WOLSELEY, CHAIRMAN OF 
the magazine department of Syracuse 
University School of Journalism, might 
well have written this book in answer 
to some student of his asking, “What 
are the chances for me in religious jour- 
nalism?” It is obviously intended as an 
item in vocational guidance for young 
people who are trying to decide how to 
invest their journalistic talents and how 
to prepare for the particular field they 
choose. 


Mr. Wolseley’s treatment is by no 
means exhaustive; he does not intend it 
to be. He does not even try to cover 
matters that can be explored in the bib- 
liography he has appended. He does, 
however, set religious journalism as a 
special field in its broader journalistic 
setting. It is easy to find out from his 
descriptions just what kinds of jobs are 
available for religious journalists and 
what scope they offer for personal ex- 
pression. 

One of the finest values for the neo- 
phyte is his liberal references to men 
and women actually working as reli- 
gious journalists in particular settings. 
It demonstrates the fact that religious 
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journalism is not an abstraction but an 
actual function of men and women of 
flesh and blood and spirit. Professor 
Wolseley even lets the reader look over 
the shoulder of an occasional journalist 
going through his daily stint. Altogether 
it is a very useful little book for the 
young person who wants some orienta- 
tion. 

Nor is spiritual orientation omitted. 
There are suggestions about the reli- 
gious potentialities of religious journal- 
ism as a vocation in the highest sense 
of the term. 

J. TREMAYNE COPPLESTONE 
Editor, Zion's Herald 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


ALLPorT, Gorpon, The Nature of Preju- 
dice. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wes- 
rey» 1954. $5.50. 

e 


author finds no “sovereign ap- 
proach” but discusses every angl> in an 
effort to give a comprehensive under- 
standing of the problem. 

ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNAL- 
1sM, Directory of Journalism Films. 
Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1954. 
95 pp. $1. 

Lists, annotates and gives essential bibli- 
ographical information on films about 
practically all phases of journalism. 

BARTON, Rooer, Advertising Agency Oper- 
ations and Management. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 434 pp. $6. 
Intended as a guide to the setting up, 
operating and reorganizing of an adver- 
tising agency. 

Becxorr, SAMUEL, Newspapers. New 
York: Oxford Book Company, 1954. 
(Communication-Arts Series No. 3.) 
120 pp. 60¢. 

A booklet aimed at helping high school 
students to read, analyze and appreciate 

pers. The au goes into the 
various kinds of news, the problems of 
publishing a today, and the 
strengths and wea of contempo- 
rary newspapers. Designed as a high 
school text. 
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BeLcuer, JoserpH W., The Theory of Vid- 
eo Recording. Urbana, Ill.: National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
14 Gregory Hall, 1954. 19 pp. Free. 
Intended as a guide in making good 
video recordings by standard techniques. 

BENEDICT, LAWRENCE, The Paper Chain. 
London: Andre Deutsch, 1954. 156 pp. 
9s 6d. 

A British novel poking fun at big-time 
magazine publishing. 

Books and Publishing Lecture Series, v. 1, 

1953-54. Boston, Mass.: Simmons Col- 
lege, School of Library Science, 1954. 
30 pp. $1.75. 
Three lectures about various aspects of 
books and book publishing. Howard 
Mumford Jones’ “Preedom and Com- 
mercial Success in Publishing” is of es- 
pecial interest to journalists. 

BUTLER, KENNETH B. and others, /0/ Usa- 
ble Publication Layouts. Mendota, Iil.: 
Butler Typo-Design Research Center, 
1954. 109 pp. $3.75. 

Composed largely of examples, and 
planned to stimulate ideas rather than 
to be used as a text. 


CarTeR, THOMAS Francis, The Invention 

of Printing in China and Its Spread 
Westward. Rev. ed. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1955. $10. 
New edition of book first published in 
1925. Recent findings have been incor- 
porated, references have been amended 
and traced to their primary sources, and 
the notes and bibliography have been 
expanded. 

CasTLe, Evcene W., Billions, Blunders 

and Boloney. New York: Devin-Adair, 
1955. 278 pp. $3.50. 
Subtitling his book, “The fantastic story 
of how Uncle Sam squanders your mon- 
ey overseas,” the author expresses his 
disapproval of our propaganda program 
overseas as exemplified by USIS, FAO 
and other government agencies. 

Drewry, Joun E., ed., Journalism Is Com- 
munications. Athens: University of 
Georgia, 1954. 193 pp. 

Addresses at the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, 1953-54. 


Epener, Cuartotte, No Facilities for 
Women. New York: Knopf, 1955. 
$3.75. nt 
A foreign correspondent writes infor- 
mally about people and places she has 
known. 
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FADIMAN, CLIFTON, Party of One. Cleve- 

land, Ohio: World Publishing Co., 1955. 
$5. 
Selections covering a quarter of a cen- 
tury of his work, from his days as book 
editor of the New Yorker to his present 
column in Holiday. 

Faraco, Lapis_as, War of Wits: The Anat- 

omy of Espionage and Intelligence. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1954. 378 pp. 
$5. 
Although much of the author’s informa- 
tion is from first-hand experience, he 
states that he has attempted to confine 
himself to “a historical and technical 
presentation of modern intelligence oper- 
ations. A second volume, now in prepa- 
ration, is needed to trace the influence of 
intelligence and espionage on the history 
of our own time.” 


FISHWICK, MARSHALL, General Lee’s Pho- 
tographer: The Life and Art of Michael 
Miley. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina, 1954. $7.50. 
Outstanding for its illustrations of Mi- 
ley’s work, including color photographs. 


Forum on Newspaper Censorship as Pre- 

sented During National Newspaper 
Week. October 1-8, 1955. Gainesville: 
University of Florida, School of Jour- 
nalism and Communications, 1955. 24 
pp. Free. 
Two addresses, one on “The Politician 
and His Secrecy” delivered by V. M. 
Newton, Jr., and the other on “News 
Censorship Abroad—An American 
Problem” by Edward L. Bernays. 


GriswoLp, Erwin N., The Fifth Amend- 
ment Today. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1955. $2. 

Three speeches by the author, who is 
Dean and Langdell Professor of Law at 
Harvard. 


Haicut, ANNE Lyon, Banned Books, Rev. 
ed. New York: R. R. Bowker, 1955. 
172 pp. $3. 

Chronological list of books banned for 
various reasons from 387 B. C. to 1954, 
showing trends of censorship through- 
out the years and changes in thought 
and taste. Revision of the 1935 edition. 


Hayakawa, S. L, Language, Meaning and 
Maturity. New York: Harper's, 1954. 
$4. 

Includes articles by Korzybski, Irving J. 
Lee, Anatol Rapaport, Clifton Utley 
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(“Can a Radio Commentator Talk 
Sense?”), Benjamin Whorf, Felix Co- 
hen, Charles Morris and others. Selec- 
tions are taken from ETC. 


HERNDON, BooTon, Praise and Damned. 

New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1954. 147 pp. $2. 
A eulogistic biography of Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. by a free-lance writer who was for- 
merly a reporter for the New Orleans 
Item and ex-editor of the first CIO pa- 
per in New Orleans. 


Katz, Extau and LAZARSFELD, PAUL, Per- 
sonal Influence: The Part Played in the 
Flow of Mass Communications. Glen- 
coe, Iil.: The Free Press, 1955. $6. 
“Who persuades buyers to buy what? 
Is it ads, husbands or the woman next 
door? This book is the first major scien- 
tific study of the influences affecting 
American buying habits.” 


Latin American Journalism. Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, School of Journal- 
ism, 1954. 38 pp. 25¢. 

No. 4 in the Contributions to Bibliog- 
raphy in Journalism Series. 


LipPMANN, WALTER, The Public Philoso- 
phy. Boston: Little, Brown, 1955. 189 
pp- $3.50. 

An essay by the well-known political 
columnist on the concept of government. 


MEANY, ANTHONY B., Sr., Radio-TV: Per- 

ils to Prosperity. New York: Pageant 
Press, 1954. 167 pp. $3. 
The author, whose interests are mainly 
economic, charges that radio and TV 
are causing a disturbance in U. S. econ- 
omy because of under-consumption re- 
sulting from mass inactivity. 


MEERL, Paut E., Clinical Versus Statistical 
Prediction. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954. 149 pp. $3. 
Discussion of the conflict between the 
statistical and clinical methods of ob- 
serving human behavior, with a review 
of controversial literature and a sum- 
mary of available empirical studies com- 
paring their efficiency in practice. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTERS, Four Years of New York 
Television, 1951-54. Urbana, Ill.: Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, 14 Gregory Hall, 1954. 92 pp. 
$5. 


Seventh television monitoring 


study, 
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made by the Purdue Opinion Panel un- 
der the direction of H. H. Remmers. 
Analyzes programming by type and sta- 
tion and discusses prevalence of violence 
and various facets of TV advertising. 
Nie_sen, Artuur, Television Audience 
Research for Great Britain. Chicago, 
A. C. Nielsen Co., 2101 Howard Street, 
1955. 143 pp. Free. 
An account of what the Nielsen tech- 
nique for audience research revealed 
about the British audience. The bro- 
chure states that it is not intended exclu- 
sively for British use, but has much in- 
formation for U. S. readers also. Niel- 
sen techniques are discussed at length. 


O'Meara, Carrot, Television Program 

Production. New York: Ronald Press, 
1954, 366 pp. $5. 
TV production guide to staging, light- 
ing, essentials of good camera work, 
studio procedure, various program for- 
mats, and graphic elements. 

Pore, Joun Kerrn, Police-Press Relations; 
A Handbook. Fresno, Calif.: Academy 
Library Guild, 1954. 253 pp. 

Tells how police and newspapers can 
work together to the public interest. 


The Press and the People. London: Gen- 


eral Council of the Press, 1, Bell Yard, 
Fleet Street, 1954. 48 pp. 
The first annual report of the Council, 


whose pu is “to safeguard the 
Freedom of the Press—and combat 
abuses of freedom.” 


ROWLAND, CARRIE MILLs, Advertising in 

Modern Retailing. New York: Harper’s, 
1954. 268 pp. $4.50. 
“A handbook of modern practice in re- 
tail advertising and promotion including 
planning, budgeting, coordinating, and 
the function of various media.” 


ScHorrecp, Perry, ed., 100 Top Copy 
Writers and Their Favorite Ads. New 
York: Printers’ Ink, 1954. 223 pp. $10. 
An anthology of some of the most in- 
teresting and effective advertising of re- 
cent years, with brief information about 
its creators. 


StasHerr, Epwarp, Report on the In- 
School Program Writers’ Seminar. Ur- 
bana, Ill.: National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 
1954. 36 pp. Free. 

Account of the seminar held at Station 
KSLH, St. Louis, June 7-11, 1954. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


STRAIGHT, Micuaet, Trial by Television. 

Boston: Beacon Press, 1954. 282 pp. 
$3.50. 
“The Army-McCarthy hearings; the 
drama, the people, the meaning.” The 
author interprets the information in the 
light of facts he gathered through exten- 
sive interviews with the principals and 
from reading all available testimony, 
and attempts to bring a fuller under- 
standing of the constitutional issues in- 
volved. 


TayLtor, TeLrorD, Grand Inquest: The 
Story of Congressional Investigations. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 
358 pp. $2.50. 

A history and explanation by a consti- 
tutional lawyer. 


Tentative International Bibliography of 

Works Dealing with Press Problems, 
1902-1952. Paris, UNESCO, 1954. 
(Reports and Papers on Mass Commu- 
nication.) 96 pp. 
Selected bibliography comprising works 
published in book form only, listed by 
country and including all countries for 
which information was available. 


Tripp, FRANK, On the Newspaper Front 
with Frank Tripp. Rochester, N. Y.: 
Gannett Newspapers, 1954. 133 pp. $2. 
A collection of columns by the Chair- 
man of the Board of Gannett Newspa- 
pers. 

Wuan, Forest L., The 1954 lowa Radio- 
Television Audience Survey. Des 
Moines, lIowa: Central Broadcasting 
Company, 1954. 98 pp. 

Seventeenth consecutive annual study of 
listening habits in the State of Iowa. 


Wyte, Max, Clear Channels. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1955. 408 pp. $4.75. 
“A defense of TV by a well-known 
writer who has produced textbooks on 
radio and television writing.” He holds 
that “TV promotes the reading of books 
and does not contribute to juvenile de- 
linquency.” 

You Can Write and Edit Effective Agri- 
cultural Publications. Corvallis: Oregon 
State College, 1954. 32 pp. $1.00. (Se- 
cure through National Project in Agri- 
cultural Communications, Wells Hall, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. ) 
“Report on the Agricultural Economics 
Writing Short Course, Oregon State 
College.” 
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A verdict of guilty was returned against the Kansas City Star and its advertising 
director after a trial on an indictment charging violation of anti-trust laws in rela- 
tions with advertisers. Publisher Roy Roberts was dropped from the suit shortly 
before the start of the trial hearings. Second Jelke trial was held in New York with 
press representatives in attendance during the quarter. Also in the field of courts 
and the press, Walter Winchell and the Hearst interests publicly apologized to the 
N. Y. Post for Communist-sympathy remarks as part of settlement of a million 
dollar libel suit. 

In the management field, the Brooklyn Eagle announced suspension of the news- 
paper after 47 days of a strike by Newspaper Guild. Efforts to find a new pub- 
lisher were being made at the end of the period. The Toronto Globe-Mail was 
sold to a Montreal industrialist as part of an estate settlement but was announced 
as continuing under the same editor and policies. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., 
Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwi., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., 
Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JouRNALISM QuarTeRLy; Msthd., Masthead; 
Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., Kew York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Re- 
public; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion eye Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. 
Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkiy., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & 
Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of 
State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising —Digest wraps charter ads in fattest issue. 
Ad. Age 26:11 pl March 14. 


Anonymous. After two-year lapse, cor- List of advertisers and their agencies in 


porations increased ad spending rate in rst advertisi * sig Read- 

1952. Ad. Age 26:8 pl Feb. 21. a palpate tage oa 
—Can U. S. ad tactics fight communism —New executive is “expert on people,” 

abroad? PI 250:9 p25 March 4. psychologist says. Ad. Age 26:8 p24 

Pro-NATO institutional advertising is Feb. 21. 

launched in Europe by United Aircraft. Consulting psychologist says new style 
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executive is more an authority on peo- 
ple than on distribution, production or 
finance. 

—Nielson urges Britons: Base your TV 

charges on cost per 1,000 homes. Ad. 
Age 26:9 p40 Feb. 28. 
Nielson issues book which reviews his- 
tory of U. 8. radio rate charges in seek- 
ing to influence Britain to put guaran- 
teed audience plan into effect on new 
TV network. 

—"“Quantitative” budget control is next 
step toward ad industry maturity, Foote 
says. Ad. Age 26:8 p20 Feb. 21. 
McCann-Erickson vice-president says 
personal opinion still too often is al- 
lowed to outweigh consumer opinion. 

Broun, Myron L. Pattern of England’s 
new commercial TV comes into focus. 
PI 250:11 p49 March 18. 

McEvoy, Poynter. Big advertisers—how 
important are they in newspaper budg- 
ets? JQ 32:1 p46 Winter. 

O'Gara, James V. New Yorker treats "em 
rough; admen love it. Ad. Age 26:8 p2 
Feb, 21. 

Ray, Roya H. Advertising and economic 
support: 1955-1975. JQ 32:1 p31 Win- 
ter. 

Secpin, Josern J. Filters, fakers & fags. 
Prog. 19:2 pl2 Feb. 

FTC attempts to persuade cigarette firms 
to adopt industry-wide code for adver- 
tising. 

Symposium. Should radio and television 
audit and guarantee their audiences? 
Tide 29:4 p23 Feb. 12. 

Panel votes yes but can’t agree on meth- 
od to achieve guarantee. 

—How bad—is the research cur- 
rently being done by media? Tide 29:5 
p26 Feb. 26. 

Panel grades it fair to good but offers 
many suggestions. 


Community Newspapers 
AnonyMous. Journalism school heads ad- 


vise students to enter weekly field. Am. 
Press 73:3 p10 Jan. Also 73:4 Feb. 
Heads of 58 journalism schools and de- 
partments emphasize opportunities in 
community newspaper field. 

—One for the Record. Time 65:10 p84 
Mar. 7. 
Cuero (Tex.) Record breaks big land 
scandal story in “a bright page in the 
record of Texas journalism.” 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—Senator v. editor. Time 65:11 p86 Mar. 
14. 

His business hurt by his “Joe Must Go” 
campaign, Leroy Gore sells his Sauk- 
Prairie (Wis.) Star. 

—What will to your newspaper 
when you die? Am. Press 73:3 p17 Jan. 
Attorney warns of danger of forced sale 
unless proper provisions are made in 
publisher's will. 

Hoover, Kerwin. King of the weekly 

News. Quill 43:3 p10 Mar. 
A victim of muscular dystrophy, Homer 
D. King publishes prize-winning Hemet 
(Calif.) News though paralyzed from 
neck down. 

VERNON, MATTHEW P. Editor took a lick- 

ing but won a victory. E&P 88:2 p61 
Jan. 2. 
Editor of Eunice (La.) News successfully 
battles political group and gives com- 
munity lesson in freedom of speech and 
press. 

WarinGc, Houston. Cervi’s weekly. 
man 2 oy 9:1 pS Jan. 

Formula for a small weekly metropoli- 
tan journal as pioneered in Denver. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANonyMous. An abject retraction. Time 
65:12 p59 March 21. 
Winchell apologizes for anti-N. Y. Post 
remarks in face of Post's million-dollar 
libel suit. 

—Case against the Star. Time 65:7 p75 
Feb. 14. 
Government calls 90 witnesses in anti- 
trust suit against Kansas City Star. 


—Court declares press merely “outsider” 
in public trial. Exp 88:2 >? Jan 8. 
Highest New York court rules against 
newspapers’ “right” in one case but re- 
verses verdict because press was exclud- 
ed in another appeal. 

—Government outlines case against Kan- 
sas City Star. E&P 88:4 p7 Jan. 22. 
Criminal indictment against Roy Rob- 
erts, publisher, is dropped as trial of 
newspaper and advertising director on 
anti-trust charges is begun. 

—IJury finds Kansas City Star guilty on 


Nie- 


Advertising Manager Sees guilty on one 
count in anti-trust advertising indict- 
ment. 
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—Star dimmed. Time 65:10 p84 March 7. 
Kansas City Star headlines its loss of 
anti-trust suit on page one. 

—The prisoner. Time 65:3 p67 Jan. 17. 
Los Angeles columnist’s campaign frees 
boy, 7, from jail. 

—Winchell retraction ends Post libel suit. 
E&P 88:13 p34 March 19. 

PERRY, JENNINGS. Sedition in Louisville. 
Nation 180:3 p50 Jan. 15. 

Analysis of case of Carl Braden, Louis- 
ville newspaperman sentenced to 15 
years for “sedition.” 

ProssT, BETHAMI. Reuters loses its first 

libel case in court. E&P 88:5 p59 Jan. 
29. 
Ordered to pay $11,200 for transmitting 
report received from Chinese National- 
ist news agency. Recovery is first in 103 
years. 

SMYTHE, Dattas W. Recent books on 
freedom of speech. AV Com. Rev. 2:4 
p304 Fall. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


Booker, SIMEON. The new frontier for 
daily newspapers. Nieman Rpts. 9:1 
p12 Jan. 

Coverage of Negro news, not editorial 
attitude, is key to potential newspaper 
population greater than that of Canada. 

BRUCKER, HERBERT. Newspapers shouldn't 
play God. Sat. Rev. 38:1 p9 Jan. 1. 
The test of whether to print news 
should never be its effect. 


DONNER, FRANK. The Miami formula: 
grass-roots McCarthyism. Nation 180:4 
p65 Jan. 22. 

Miami Daily News pictures Miami as 
“new center of subversion.” 

Hoyt, Parmer. The duty of a free press. 
Nieman Rpts. 9:1 p24 Jan. 

The free press and the state of civil 
rights today. 

KEMLER, Epcar. The Lawrence riddle. 
Nation 180:12 p234 March 19. 

Why conservative, respectable David 
Lawrence became a McCarthy backer. 
LascH, RoBerT. I see by the papers. 

Prog. 19:1 p20 Jan. 

Times and Herald Tribune, indignant 
over Case smear, ignore attack on Har- 
riman. 

—Trial in print. Prog. 19:3 p31 March. 
Reporting of Sheppard case in general 
press could bring demands for legal re- 
straints. 
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Leviero, ANTHONY H. The press and the 

U. S. administration. Nieman Rpts. 9:1 
p36 Jan. 
N. Y. Times Washington correspondent 
charges newspapers have been too leni- 
ent in their treatment of mistakes of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

LieBLinGc, A. J. The wayward press: 
W. R., Jr., in the U.S.S.R. New Ykr. 
31:2 p64 Feb. 26. 

Visit of W. R. Hearst Jr. to Russia as 
reported in his N. Y. papers. 

Lyons, EuGENE. What price Moscow cor- 
respondents? Am. Merc. 80:372 p29 
Jan. 

Need for correspondents in Russia with 
character as well as competence. 

Novak, RALPH B. Guild states its case in 

rebuttal of criticism. E&P 88:10 p10 
Feb. 26. 
American Newspaper Guild officer's re- 
ply to criticism of the union by Norman 
E. Isaacs of Louisville and F. M. Flynn 
of N. Y. Daily News. 

Se_pes, Georce. Abettors of tyranny. 
Nation 180:7 p138 Feb. 12. 
Publications supporting McCarthy in at- 
tacks on leading newspapers. 

SeLpes, GeorGe. New war on the press. 
Nation 180:6 p111 Feb. 5. 

McCarthy’s attacks on a few newspapers 
herald press threat from extreme right. 

SIEBERT, Freprick S. The future of a free 
press. JQ 32:1 p6 Winter. 

STANTON, FRANK. Electronic journalism 
vs. the printing press. Quill 43:1 p5 
Jan. 

Common professional problems of radio 
and newspapers are sketched by CBS 
president. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E, What’s ahead in 
journalism and communications, 1955- 
1975. JQ 32:1 p3 Winter. 

Wuire, Davy M. A slightly immodest 
proposal. Nieman Rpts. 9:1 p16 Jan. 
Publishers’ theories of public attitudes 
given modest razz. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 
ANONYMOUS. Books: How writers live. 
Time 65:2 p86 Jan. 10, 
Economics of writing today. 
—How to lose a beat. Time 65:13 p59 
March 28. 
How N. Y. Times scored ahead of riv- 
als in getting, publishing Yalta papers. 
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—The No. 1 story. Time 65:3 p67 Jan. 
17 


JOURNALISM 


Southern Education Reporting Service 
offers solution to inadequate reporting 
of desegregation. 

—To the point. Nswk. 45:3 p57 Jan. 17. 
Persistence pays off for Cowles publica- 
tions reporter in Ladejinsky scoop. 

Bowers, Davi R. TTS brought only 
slight news content change. Guild Rep. 
22:3 p8 Jan. 28. 
lowa U. study on Illinois and N .Y. 
newspapers shows slight increase of in- 
ternational and state copy and drop in 
city copy after adoption of TTS. 


Erwin, Ray. Book reviewers review their 
jobs. E&P 88:5 p65 Jan. 29. 
Newspaper reviewers reveal much about 
their jobs in suggestions made to book 
publishers as to procedure. 

Pry, Curisropuer. The artist views the 
critic. Atlantic 195:3 p52 March. 
Relation of playwrights and reviewers is 
sometimes that of schoolboys and mas- 
ters. 

Guinness, Avec. The artist views the 
critic. Atlantic 195:3 p51 March. 
Actors do read the notices, and occa- 
sionally profit by them. 

LascH, Rosert. Interpreting like mad. 

Prog. 19:3 p29 March. 
Contrast between current editorializing 
under guise of “interpretation” and fac- 
tual reporting of Ladejinsky case by 
Mollenhoff of Cowles papers. 

Lyons, Louris M. Words and writing. 
Nieman Rpts. 9:1 p20 Jan. 

Comments on the relationship of style 
to experience and their place in Ameri- 
can journalism. 

LinpstTrRoM, Cart E. “I put my faith in 
the professional reporter.” Quill 43:3 
p7 March. 

Some evidence and opinion against too 
much “interpretive” reporting by Hart- 
ford Times publisher. 

Maver, Josera H. It beats all what you 
can do with a headline. Quill 43:3 pS 
March. 

Analysis of headlines put on one wire 
story across the country. 

Morter, ALTON M. Religion takes on 
headline role as press and pulpit join 
hands, Quill 43:2 p12 Feb. 

How record coverage of World Council 
of Churches was achieved. 


QUARTERLY 


PutcampP, Luise, Jr. Intimate confessions 
of an ex-book editor. Rep. 12:6 p39 
March 24. 

Why reviewers seldom have time to 
read, 

QUARRINGTON, Ep. The man in the green 
eyeshade. Am. Merc. 80:372 p73 Jan. 
Headline should also tag story for read- 
er interest. 

SorENSEN, Dona J. Do jerry-built verbs 
torrent from staff? Quill 43:2 p16 Feb. 
Copyeditor deplores trend towards “ver- 
balizing” nouns. 

STANTON, FRANK. Electronic journalism 
vs. the printing press. Quill 43:1 pS Jan. 
Common professional problems of radio 
and newspapers are sketched by CBS 
president. 

Styires, Simeon. What is your fog in- 
dex? Christian Century 72:13 p391 
March 30. 

Gunning’s formula for readability can 
do nothing for a foggy idea. 

Trescott, Louise. Too few women read 
editorials. Masthead 7:1 p13 Winter. 
Feminine insight for low female reader- 
ship on editorial page together with 
some practical suggestions. 


Education for Journalism 


BENTEL, Dwicut. All schools have stake 
in Wisconsin fete. E&P 88:9 p50 Feb. 
19. 

Early milestones in journalism educa- 
tion listed in connection with celebration 
of 50 years of journalism at Wisconsin. 

Casey, RatpH D. The challenge to jour- 
nalism education. JQ 32:1 p39 Winter. 

DiuiarD, Irvinc. Journalism education 

inventory suggested at half-century 
point. Quill 43:1 p8 Jan. 
Kappa Tau Alpha lecture by St. Louis 
editor calls for research and assumption 
of special responsibility by teachers of 
journalism. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 
Ave JoHNSON, A. M. Freedom of infor- 
mation as a wea for peace. State 
Dept. Bul. 32:819 p385 March 7. 

Plea for technical assistance to promote 
dissemination of truth in the world. 
AnonyMous. Covering the royal family. 

Time 65:11 p86 March 14. 
Conflicts between British public’s inter- 
est in royalty and protection of privacy. 
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—Gen. Franco sensitive on press control 
bill. E&P 88:1 p46 Jan. 1. 
N. Y. Times story on proposed press 
law apparently delays enactment but 
copies of the Times are kept from cir- 
culating in Spain. 


—Spot news in Peking. Nswk. 45:10 p60 
March 7. 
Two correspondents learn reporting in 
Red China is virtually impossible. 


—Spreading United Nations information. 
UN Rev. 1:7 p28 Jan. 
How non-governmental organizations 
help make UN work better known. 
—The grand inquisitor. Time 65:1 p32 
Jan. 3. 
Franco tightens grip on controlled Span- 
ish press, again bans N. Y. Times. 


—Thought v. facts. Time 65:6 p80 Feb. 7. 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, of Switzerland, 
wins following by analyzing events. 


CuMMING, Huu §., Jr. Freedom of in- 
formation in a democratic society. State 
Dept. Bul. 32:819 p385 March 7. 
Freedom to know includes responsibil- 
ity to protect freedom of information. 


De Boer, Ja, and Cameron, Pum. Dutch 
radio: The third way. JQ 32:1 p62 
Winter. 

CHAPLIN, GeorGe. Latin American news 
in the U. S. press. Nieman Rpts. 9:1 
p3 Jan. 


FARQUHARSON, R. A. The individual pa- 

pers of Europe. Nieman Rpts. 9:1 p7 
Jan. 
Informed comment on the flow and pre- 
sentation of news in NATO countries by 
Canadian information chief with special 
reference to Turkish press customs. 


Grutiow, Leo. What the Russians are 
told. Rep. 12:6 p15 March 24. 
Soviet press suppression of 
about atomic developments 
false security. 


MEADE, ARLAND R. An analysis of a year 
spent telling about point four via the 
Iraqi press. Quill 43:2 p7 Feb. 

Prosst, BeTHAMI. Reuters loses its first 

libel case in court. E&P 88:5 p59 Jan. 
29. 
Ordered to pay $11,200 for mistaken re- 
port received from Chinese Nationalist 
news agency. Recovery is first against 
Reuters in 103 years. 


reports 
nurtures 
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SrpLey, STANLEY. German daily adds edi- 

tion for U. S. folk. E&P 88:1 p46 Jan. 
1. 
Non-English speaking editor depending 
on translators will present weekly edi- 
tion of news selected from German pa- 
pers. 


SwWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Recent research 
material on Russian journalism. JQ 
32:1 p70 Winter. 


Government and Press 


A.sop, JosepH and Stewart. That Wash- 
ington security curtain. Sat. Eve. Post 
227:34 p32 Feb. 19. 

Protest against governmental withhold- 
ing of facts from the American people. 


ANonyMous. Bill would bar Worker from 
mails. E&P 88:14 p65 March 26. 
Senator offers bill to bar Red newspa- 
pers as post office explains present cir- 
cumstances around supervision and non- 
delivery of Pravda and Izvestia in U. S. 


—First photographed press conference. 
Life 38:5 p22 Jan. 31. 
President answers reporters’ questions 
before TV, movie, still cameramen. 
—Political television. Cmnwl. 51:18 4469 
Feb. 4. 
Since TV coverage of Presidential press 


conferences is censored, its value is 
questioned, 


—Reston hits Washington's press agency. 
E&P 88:10 p40 Feb. 26. 
Says foreign representatives are often 
neglected by State Department officials. 


—Senator v. 
March 14. 
Fight to oust McCarthy costs Wisconsin 
editor friends, circulation, advertising 
and finally his paper. 


Brooks, S. RicHarD. White House press 

conference: 2,500 questions. E&P 88:3 
p8 Jan. 15. 
An analysis of subject and posers of 
questions at presidential press confer- 
ences since the beginning of the Eisen- 
hower administration, 


editor. Time 65:11 p86 


BRUBECK, THOMAS. Newspapers undertake 
major role in atomic warfare prepared- 
ness. Quill 43:3 p12 March. 


Cater, Dovotass. The President in your 
living room. Rep. 12:6 p23 March 24. 
Televised press conferences, bringing 
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President direct to public, make report- 
ers secondary. 

HoNAMAN, R. Kari. OSI chief disowns 
censorship intention. E&P 88:1 p14 Jan. 
1 


Head of Department of Commerce in- 
formation office explains aims in reply 
to charges by Washington editor. 

Se_ves, Gusert. Editors or puppets? 
Sat. Rev. 38:11 p28 March 12. 
Televising of Presidential press confer- 
ences raises issue of censorship in radio, 
TV. 

SeLpin, Joseru. So round, so firm: so full 
of bunk. Nation 180:7 p136 Feb. 12. 
Cigarette advertisers view FTC request 
for truth in ads as threat to free expres- 
sion, 


Sutton, Horace. The art of censorship. 
Sat. Rev. 38:11 p24 March 12. 
Unless the public knows the facts, poli- 
cies will not win support. 


History and Biography 

AnonyMous. Conscience of Cincinnati. 

Time 65:9 p49 Feb. 28. 

Tribute to columnist Alfred Segal after 

50 years on Cincinnati Post. 
—Weavers of words. Nswk. 45:13 p63 

March 28. 

Tribute to unsung rewrite men, typified 

by soon-to-retire Robert Peck, 70, of the 

Herald Tribune. 


Scuott, Wesster. An independent editor. 
New Rep. 1324 p25 Jan. 24. 

Review of Bovard of the Post-Dispatch 
by James W. Markham. 

Sevarem, Eric. They could have gone 
back. Rep. 12:1 p33 Jan. 13. 

Tribute to the war correspondents on 
occasion of dedication of Overseas Press 
Club building. 

Warner, SAM B. Jr. The 250th anniver- 
sary of American newspapers. Nieman 
Rpts. 9:1 p9 Jan. 

Characteristics and background of early 
Boston newsletters with emphasis on po- 
litical and commercial relationships. 


Labor Relations and the Press 


Anonymous. Schroth says he'll never 
publish Eagle again. E&P 88:13 p7 
March 19. 

Brief history of paper and background 
of dispute with Guild which led pub- 
lisher to suspend after 47 days of strike. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Magazines 

AnonyMous. Dubuque’s New Yorker. 
Nswk. 45:8 p56 Feb. 21. 

Analysis of the New Yorker at 30 years 
of age. 

—Lots of planning—and —needed, 
potential publishers told. Ad. Age 26:8 
p16 Feb. 21. 

Three case histories of recently launched 
magazines illustrate problems of mod- 
ern magazines. 

—Magazine ad volume hit $681,176,611 
last year, topping "53 by $129,268. Ad. 
Age 26:3 pl Jan. 17. 

Mott, Frank LuTHer. Magazines and 
books, 1975: A merging of two fields. 
JQ 32:1 p21 Winter. 

O'Gara, James V. New Yorker treats em 
rough; admen love it. Ad. Age 26:8 p2 
Feb. 21. 


Miscellaneous 


AnonyMous. Clubmen in a tizzy. Nswk. 
45:4 p60 Jan. 24. 
Negro newspaperman elected to mem- 
bership in National Press Club. 
EINSTEIN, CHARLES. The case for the Red 
Smith irregulars. Harper's 210:1258 
p82 March. 
Tribute to writing skill of leading writer 
about sports. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


AnonyMous. A Knight comes to town. 
Nswk. 45:2 p48 Jan. 10. 
Younger brother in Knight team heads 
new addition to the chain. 


—A voice stilled in Brooklyn. USN&WR 
38:12 p106 March “5. 
Publisher, Guild leaders give views on 
strike that killed the Brooklyn Eagle. 
—AP quiz points up need for staff com- 
munication. E&P 88:12 pll March 12. 
Wire service attitude questionnaire lists 
numerous responses towards aspects of 
communication system careers. 

—Circulation of U. S. dailies soars above 
55 million. E&P 88:6 p7 Feb. 5. 
Circulation in largest jump since 1950, 
decrease in number of dailies greatest 
since 1943. 

—Death of the Eagle. Time 65:13 p59 
March 28. 
Brooklyn's only daily goes under in face 
of long Guild strike. 





Articles in Magazines of U.S.A. 


—In the tradition. 
March 14. 
William Randolph Hearst Jr. becomes 
editor-in-chief of chain as his trip to 
Russia makes headlines. 

—Industrialist’s bid wins Toronto Globe. 
E&P 88:9 p8 Feb. 19. 

—List of Negro newspapers is declining. 
E&P 88:4 p44 Jan. 22. 

Number drops from 202 to 190 accord- 
ing to Lincoln U. journalism school 
survey. 

—McKinnon recoups “year’s loss” in side- 
bar deal with Chandler. Guild Rep. 
22:4 pl Feb. 11. 

Bankruptcy hearing brings additional fi- 
nancial data on death of Los Angeles 
Daily News. 

—Newsprint situation shown in statistics. 
E&P 88:11 pl4 March 5S. 

ANPA figures show average Sunday pa- 
per size up by one page, weekday size 
down by one. 

—Schroth says he'll never publish Eagle 

again. E&P 88:13 p7 March 19. 
Brief history of Brooklyn paper and 
background to dispute with Guild which 
led publisher to suspend after 47 days 
of strike. 

—The Charlotte Observer bought by 
Knight for $7,000,000. E&P 88:1 p7 
Jan. 1. 

—25 papers use bagasse newsprint. E&P 
88:11 pl4 March 5. 

25 Louisiana newspapers and Govern- 
ment Printing Office now use newsprint 
made from sugar cane byproduct. 

Booker, SIMEON. The new frontier for 
daily newspapers. Nieman Rpts. 9:1 
pi2 Jan. 

Coverage of Negro news, not editorial 
attitude, is key to potential newspaper 
population greater than that of Canada. 

CARPENTER, BiLt. Los Angeles: the death 
of the News. New Rep. 132:2 p6 Jan. 
10. 

Sale of Democratic Daily News makes 
Los Angeles largest city with a one-party 
press. 

GaL_up, Georce. Changes in the news- 

during the next 20 years. JQ 
32:1 p17 Winter. 

GraHaM, Pamir L. Can you 
an independent newspaper? Meothead 
7:1 pl Winter. 

Washington Post and Times Herald pub- 


Nswk. 45:11 p88 
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lisher discusses the philosophy behind 
trust ownership plans in use or being 
planned for perpetual operation of emi- 
nent U. S. newspapers. 
Lascu, RoBert. The survivor. Prog. 19:3 
p30 March. 
Los Angeles Mirror-and-Daily-News 
typifies papers resulting from mergers. 
MENEES, CHARLES, and WALKER, JERRY. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat sold to New- 
house for $6,250,000. E&P 88:14 p7 
March 26. 


NrIxon, RAYMOND B. Who will own the 
press in 1975? JQ 32:1 p10 Winter. 


Pictorial Journalism 


Gray, Ropert. Reality is light enough. 

Bdcstng. 48:7 p38 Feb. 14. 
Texas photographer notes that some of 
the best news stories occur under the 
most difficult lighting conditions, and he 
reports dramatic results by shooting 
film with existing light. 

HOAGLAND, PETER. How TV stations use 
the versatile polaroid. Bdcstng. 48:3 
p54 Jan. 17. 

Specific uses of 60 second camera where 
emphasis is on news are listed. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


AnonyMous. Can U. §S. ad tactics fight 
communism abroad. PI 250:9 p25 
March 4, 

Pro-NATO institutional advertising is 
launched in Europe by United Aircraft. 

—The pied piper of the Kremlin. Bhnd. 
the Irn. Crtn. 4:2 p37 Feb. 

How careful editing of children’s litera- 
ture in the satellite countries is carried 
out to achieve predictable attitudes. 

—The Swiatlo story. Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn. 
4:3 p3 March. 

The apparatus of control of the Soviet 
over Poland is told by former political 
policeman. 

ARCISZEWSKI, WITOLD, and KONWICKI, 
Tapeusz. Something about extinct crus- 
taceans. Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn. 4:1 p31 
Jan. 

Controversy translated from Polish 
newspaper over the place of literary cre- 
ation in a communist state. 

Bupenz, Louis. Packaged thinking from 
Moscow. Am. Merc. 80:374 p93 March. 
Propaganda to lull Americans has suc- 
ceeded, says ex-Communist. 
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NELSON, WaLTER Henry. Thorough RFE 
newsmen crack the iron curtain. E&P 
88:2 p56 Jan. 8. 

Description and brief histery of the 


newsgathering aspect of Radio Free Eu- 
rope. 


SrTRemert, THEODORE C. PR report from 
abroad. PR Jrnl. 11:1 p9 Jan. 
Head of U. S. Information Agency de- 


scribes propaganda problem of the U. S. 
abroad. 


JOURNALISM 


Public Relations 


FAIRLESS, BENJAMIN F. A fence of our 
own to mend. PR Jrnl. 11:1 p6 Jan. 
Head of U. 8S. steel speaks out on PR's 
duty in telling of the relationship of 
business to politics. 


FARMAN, Mitton. Public relations is 
oy business—in the community. PR 
rnl, 11:2 pS Feb. 


Five case histories showing success in 
achieving hard-boiled specific business 
objectives by use of community PR. 


Kresez, Rosert J. The shell game. 
College PR Quarterly 6:2 p18 Jan. 
Comment on the terrifying dilemma 
facing college PR men who must sell to 
the parent and stress college shortcom- 
ings to gain added income at the same 
time. 


Pimvott, J. A. R. Management and the 
PR specialist. College PR Quarterly 6:2 
p5 Jan. 

Insight on PR in the U. S. by British 
expert originally written for Harvard 
Business Review. 

SymposiuM. Building better public rela- 
tions people... PR Jrnl. 11:1 pl6 
Jan. 

Selection, training, self-regulation and 
experience exchange are all discussed as 
means to improvement. 


Radio and Television 


Ace, GoopMan, A y’s worth of jelly 
beans. Sat. Rev. 38:2 p27 Jan. 8. 
Author believes television is radio with 
added dimension of sight, and not 
cinema. 


ANonyMous. Answers to six basic ques- 
tions on summer radio and TV. Spon- 
sor 9:5 p49 March 7, 

Charts and discussion cover summer ac- 
tivity in listening, viewing and selling. 


QUARTERLY 


—Educational TV: A bargain in Dayton. 
Bdcstng. 48:10 p52 March 7. 
Ohio city has “Educational Television 
Foundation” and programs are aired 
over commercial stations. 

—Esso: 19 years of radio news. Sponsor 
9:3 p34 Feb. 7. 
Radio news programs on spot basis are 
ideal advertising medium so radio budg- 
et is increased despite entry into TV. 

—Esso’s tips on TV news. Sponsor 9:5 
p36 March 7. 
Major oil company lists specific pointers 
on TV news, such as: use film, empha- 
size local news, vary camera angles and 
avoid commentary. 

Biwi the critics. TV 11:12 


27 Rea and style of the best known 
critics are discussed. 

—How “realistic” can TV get? TV 12:2 
p29 Feb. 
Educators, doctors and clergymen are 


asked about their reaction to “The 
Medic” and similar programs. 
—Key FCC witness recants Red es 


against Lamb. Bdcstng. 48:7 p62 Feb. 
14 


Mrs. Marie Natvig charges she was co- 
erced into giving false testimony. 

—Local news shows: C-p-m, 89¢-$3.63. 

TV 12:1 p27 Jan. 
Local news programs are described as 
“one of the scundest buys in the busi- 
ness’; table cites specific cost-per-thou- 
sand figures for nine cities. 

—Multiple ownership limit booted out by 
U. S. court. Bdcstng. 48:9 p27 Feb. 28. 
Court of appeals rules against FCC’s 
arbitrary limit on number of stations 
one entity can own. 

—Network political coverage faces time, 
money squeeze. Bdcstng. 48:8 p98 Feb. 
21 


Networks lose in their effort to persuade 
parties to hold their conventions in same 
city. 

—Newscast weakness fatal to TV appli- 
cant. E&P 88:11 p36 March 5. 
FCC examiner gave deficiencies in radio 
news programming as one reason why 
an applicant should be denied TV per- 
mit. 

are TV. Nswk. 45:9 p71 
Feb. 28. 
Problems facing the budding viewer- 
financed television systems. 














—Philadelphia’s 3-D is TV. Sat. Rev. 38:8 
p32 Feb. 19. 
Philadelphia teachers make effective use 
of educational TV programs in their 
classrooms. 


—Radio’s 1954 time sales below °53 all- 
time high. Bdcestng. 48:5 p27 Jan. 31. 
For first time in 16 years, total time 
sales by radio stations and networks 
fail to set new all-time high. 

—The pay-TV battle is joined as FCC 
calls for comments. Bdcstng. 48:7 p27 
Feb. 14. 

Commission begins study of basic ques- 
tions concerning subscription television. 


—The President his news confer- 
ence to TV. Bdecstng. 48:4 p73 Jan. 24. 
Tradition is broken as news cc™meramen 
are invited to attend White House con- 
ference. 


—TV men balk. Bus, Wk. 1330 p32 Feb. 
26. 
Major networks are exceedingly unhap- 
py at Republican decision to hold na- 
tional convention in San Francisco. 

—Video tape: Programming revolution on 
the horizon. Sponsor 9:6 p42 March 21. 
Video tape recorder may in commer- 
cial use within a year; if hopes are real- 
ized, tape will have many advantages. 

—When the market is high. Time 65:11 
p94 March 14. 
Winchell’s “tips” on stocks cost buyers 
heavily, market probers hear. 


Beatty, J. Frank. A new beat for TV 
news. Bdcstng. 48:11 p42 March 14. 
White House news conferences enter 
new era of visual reporting. 


BELLame, Art. Are TV commercials get- 
ting word lazy? Sponsor 9:2 p46 Jan. 
24. 


Agency man analyzes most common 
faults of TV copywriters. 

BERNSTEIN, ABRAHAM. The daytime audi- 
ence. TV 11:12 p47 Dec. 
Accompanied by six tables, article ana- 
lyzes daytime audience with basic facts 
being gleaned from four separate stud- 
ies. 


Braw.ey, Harry M. You can teach 
radio, too. Bdcstng. 48:10 p54 M 
7. 
West Virginia radio station and TV af- 
filiate offer courses in cooperation with 
local college. 
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Broun, Myron L. Pattern of England's 
new commercial TV comes into focus. 
PI 250:11 p49 March 18. 

Cater, Douctass. The President in your 
living room. Rep. 12:6 p23 March 24. 
Televising of White House news confer- 
ences turns out to be political bonanza. 

Coo.tey, Hazet. Monopoly in TV. Na- 
tion 180:8 p159 Feb. 19. 

A Congressional subcommittee studies 
the dilemma of UHF stations. 


De Boer, Ja, and CAMERON, Pui. Dutch 
radio: The third way. JQ 32:1 p62 
Winter. 

DeNnNEY, REVEL. The plainest 
oe «ae New Rep. 132:5 pl 
Sociologist analyzes Dragnet and the re- 
lationship of Sergeant Friday to his 
audience. 

EpELsTEIN, Irwin L. A TV panel must 
get the news. Quill 43:2 p10 Feb. 
Moderator says secret of success is the 
use of direct and pointed questions. 


FINDLAY, Jack. Video tape: How soon? 
How much? TV 12:2 p47 Feb. 
Tape is expected to replace kinescopes 
eventually, but technical problems cloud 
answer to questions raised in title. 


GoopMaN, WALTER. Some say it’s opinion 

but... It's news to Mutual. New 
Rep. 132:1 p9 Jan. 3. 
Author accuses Mutual network of 
avoiding its responsibility, of selling 
time to any pressure group with a hand- 
picked spokesman, 


HAMBURGER, PHiLip. Television: Dr. 
ag sage New Ykr. 30:48 p85 Jan. 


lain- 
Jan. 


Murrow interview with Oppenheimer 
cited as “true study in genius.” 


Heap, SypNey W. Content analysis of 
television drama programs. Q of FR&T 
9:2 p175 Winter. 

Hine, At. Garroway at home. Holiday 
17:3 p14 March. 

Broader than the title, the article covers 


some aspects of his TV program as well 
as his “home” life. 


HOAGLAND, Peter. How TV stations use 
the versatile polaroid. Bdcstng. 48:3 
p54 Jan. 17. 


Specific uses of 60 second camera where 
emphasis is on news are listed. 
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Jones, Ropert F. The Jones on 
television. Bdestng. 48:8 p35 Feb. 21. 


Kemer, Epoar. Test of the free air: the 
Lamb case. Nation 180:6 p120 Feb. 5. 
Radio-TV station owner faces license 
loss because of liberal affiliations. 


KRAMER, WorTH. Radio never went away. 
9:1 p48 Jan. 10. 
Detroit radio executive says radio has 
had to fight three destructive forces: 
use of ratings as a sales tool, merchan- 
dising, and bad business practices. 


Mannes, Marya. Enlightening the jerks. 
Rep. 12:6 p37 March 24. 
Reply to two replies to “intellectual” 
critics of current television. 


—Turn of the dial. Rep. 12:1 p36 Jan. 13. 
British TV commercials to be unlike 
those in the United States. 


Mipo_ey, CuHarLes E. Radio: Evolution 

of a medium. Bdecstng. 48:10 p34 
March 7. 
Media supervisor explains his agency's 
re-evaluation of radio: he believes, “Ra- 
dio must continue to have faith in it- 
sel Dg 


Morris, J. A. TV without terror. 
Eve. Post 227:37 p32 March 12. 
How worried parents met video violence 
by promoting educational TV. 


PAULU, BurTON. The UNESCO television 

producer’s study course. Q of FR&T 
9:3 p299 Spring. 
Report on first international conference 
in London, TV news techniques in the 
United States and in England are con- 
trasted. 


PLOTKIN, Harry M. Network domination 
damned by Plotkin. Bdestng. 48:6 p39 
Feb. 7. 

Thirteen pages cover bulk of report on 
the problem of UHF stations and of 
regulating the TV networks. 


ROWLAND, RICHARD. The BBC revisited. 
Q of FR&T 9:3 p283 Spring. 
Personal evaluation of British radio. 


SAUNDERS, ELtioT. The intricacies of col- 
or TV. Bdestng. 48:5 p50 Jan. 31. 
Producer of color commercials finds 
complex problems. 


Setret, ArtHur. College secrets. Sat. 
Rev. 38:8 p26 Feb. 19. 
“The Search” series on CBS-TV wins 
commendation. 


Sat. 





QUARTERLY 


STANTON, FRANK. Electronic j i 

vs. the printing press. ill 43:1 ps 
Jan. 
In article adapted from SDX address, 
CBS executive compares the major me- 
dia and notes some of their respective 
strengths and weaknesses. 


STEINBECK, JoHN. How to tell guys 
from bad guys. Rep. 12:5 p42 March 
10. 


Using simple criteria of judgment, as 
child views Westerns, novelist reasons 
that McCarthy is finished because he 
looked like a “bad guy” on TV. 


SWEENEY, Kevin. Radio: That dip isn’t a 
trend. Bdcstng. 48:13 p39 March 28. 
President of Radio Advertising Bureau 
takes optimistic view of radio’s future. 


Vapesoncogur, E. R. Britain’s experi- 
ment with commercial TV. Bdcstng. 
48:4 p36 Jan. 24. 

Syracuse broadcaster reports his obser- 
vations on trip to England. 


WuirmarsH, F. E. Stringers: WBZ-TV’s 
secret to news success. Bdcstng. 48:11 
p35 March 14. 

News director of award-winning station 
tells how he organized stringers to cover 
four states with 16mm. film. 


Wiese, GerHarT D. Radio and television: 
Looking ahead 20 years. JQ 32:1 p27 
Winter. 


Study Techniques and Media Analysis 

GINGLINGER, GENEVIEVE. Basic values in 
“Reader’s Digest,” “Selection” and 
“Constellation.” JQ 32:1 p56 Winter. 

Goyer, RosBert S. Oral communication: 


Studies in listening. AV Com. Rev. 2:4 
p263 Fall. 


Kay, Hersert. Notes on a Sunday news- 
paper readership survey technique. JQ 
32:1 p76 Winter. 

Tara, Joan. Can you trust opinion re- 
search polls? Am. Merc. 80:373 p134 
Feb. 

Former interviewer, tabulator for poll- 
takers cites error possibilities. 


TwyrorD, Loran C. Profile techniques 


for analysis. AV Com. Rev. 
2:4 p243 Fall. 
Met and background of quick meth- 


od to judge any type of instructional 
program. 
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Compiled by the Institute for Press Science 
at the University of Amsterdam 
Assisted by Dr. E. Fenkart and F. Haiderer (Austria); 


Marvin Alisky, Indiana no America); L. John 
Martin, Nebraska (Editor 








This quarter has seen the celebration of several newspaper anniversaries. Among 
them are the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (175 years), El Comercio of Ecuador (50 
years), the Daily Herald (25 years), and the Schweizerische Depeschen Agentur 
(60 years). In Germany the Neue Zeitung, published by the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner, folded on January 30. Attempts to continue publishing with German capi- 
tal failed. The general conference of UNESCO, held at Montevideo, has adopted 
a resolution calling for plans to coordinate and stimulate the study of the science 
of the press. 

Publications cited: Ar, Ariadne (Amsterdam); BAIR, Boletin Asociacion Interamericana de Radio- 
difusion (Mexico City); BI, Berichte und Informationen (Vienna); BSV, Bulletin Schweizerischer Zeit- 
ungsverleger (Basel/Zurich); DemJ, The Democratic Journalist, organ of the International Organization 
of Journalists (Prague); E, Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); 
FO, Forum (Vienna); FZV, Der Fach- und Zeitschriftenverleger (Vienna); Gaz, Gazette (Leiden); HA, 
Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); NDP, Neue Deutsche Presse (Berlin, E. 
Zone); NN, Newspaper News (Sydney); NER, The National and English Review (London); RMT, 


Radiomania Television (Havana); VU, Vida Universitaria (Monterrey, Mexico); WPN, World's Press 
News (London); ZU, Die Zukunft (Vienna); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Wiesbaden). 


Africa 


“all-American show” by American na- 





British West Africa 

AnonyMous. Journaux et enterprises de 
presse en Afrique Occidentale Britan- 
nique. EP VI:11 p351 Hiver. 
The press in British West Africa. 


Kenya 

ANONYMOUS. Press censorship in Kenya? 
WPN 53:1352 p18 Feb. 11. 
East Africa branch of National Union 
of Journalists protests growing tendency 
to canalize information through govern- 
ment press office. 7 

Asia 

Far East 

ANONYMOUS. Formosan brush-off. No 
leaks came our way. WPN 53:1355 p3 
Mar. 4. 
British complain that news on evacua- 

tion of Tachen Islands was turned into 


val authorities. 


Europe 


Germany (General) 

Covveg, D. H. Eine deutsche Zeitung aus 
dem Jahre 1645. Gaz. I:1 p17 Jan. 
Description of an unknown German 
newspaper of 1645. 

Ericer, Het_mutH. The position of the 
press in Western Germany and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. DemJ III:2 
p4 Feb. 

Communist view on the German press. 


East 

General 

Buroer, He_mrriep. Die Meinungsfrei- 
heit kann uns nichts niitzen. Die Situa- 
tion der osteuropiischen Presse. ZV 
52:1 p3 Jan. 1. 
Short notes on the press in Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
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Germany 
Fricke, Kart W. Monopolisierte Mein- 
ungsbildung. Die Entwicklung der 


Tagespresse in der Sowjetzone. 

3 p53 Feb. 1. 

The development of the daily press in 
the German Soviet zone into a monop- 
oly in the formation of public opinion. 

SIEBENMORGEN, WiLLI. Die tagliche Red- 
aktionssi NDP 9:1 p5 Jan. 

The place of the editorial conference on 
East German newspapers. 

Ucericu, W. Einwinde gegen den Artikel 
des Kollegen Sindermann. NDP 9:1 p7 
Jan. 

The editorial conference on East Ger- 
man newspapers. 

Wecuorn, Dr. Erwin. ADN—Nachricht- 

tur oder reines Propagandainstru- 
ment? ZV 52:5 p113 March 1. 
The position of the official news agency 
in the German Soviet zone. 


Poland 


GrZENDZzIELSKI, W. Activities at the house 
~ rc in Warsaw. Dem) III:2 p9 


Description of the journalists’ organiza- 
tion in Poland. 


West 

General 

ARaGNo, Riccarpo and ANTHONY MANN. 
Two way look: Britain and Italy. IPI 
3:9 pS Jan. 
Italian journalist looks at British press: 
no attempt to give overall view. English 
journalist looks at Italian press: fre- 
quently hostile to Britain. 

Austria 

AnonyMous. Empfehlungen fiir die Auf- 
machung von Zeitschriften. FZV 8:1 p8 
Jan. 
Recommends the British standard for 
layout of periodicals as a guide for edi- 
tors and publishers. 

—Lesegewohnheiten und Fernsehen. FZV 
8:1 Jan. 
Influence of TV on reading habits. 

—Selbstkontrolle der Presse. FO 2:13 p8 
Jan. 
Proposes establishment of 
Press Council. 

—Zeitschrift und oeffentliche Meinung. 
FZV 8:2 p3 Feb.-March. 
Influence of periodicals on public opin- 
ion. 


Austrian 





QUARTERLY 


PoLLaK, Oscar. Pressefreiheit und Presse- 
gerechtigkeit. ZU 1955:3 p72 March. 
Critique of present Austrian law of the 

* press. 

Tetricu, H. R. Vom Einfluss medizinisch- 
er Zeitungsartikel auf den Patienten. BI 
10:444 p15 Jan. 

Medical articles are not responsible for 
neuroses. 


Denmark 
AnonyMous. Danish Gallup gives a line 
on Copenhagen daily’s readership. WPN 
53:1348 p24 Jan 14. 
Extract of readership survey of Berling- 
ske Tidende. 

—Denmark’s old-established provincial 
press progressing as national advertising 
medium. WPN 53:1347 p28 Jan. 7. 
Report on the development of Danish 
provincial press. 

Eire 

Osserver. Looking at our newspapers. 
IPI XXVII:4 p3 Dec. 

The provincial Irish weekly newspapers 
criticized for make-up, typography and 
general effect. 

France 

AnonyMous. Evolution du nombre de 
titres et du tirage par année et par tend- 
ance de la presse idienne de prov- 
ince. EP VI:11 p382 Hiver. 

Statistical survey of the French provin- 
cial press since 1945. 

—La presse hebdomadaire de Paris. E 10: 

275 p15 March 1. 
Survey of the Paris periodical press. 
= Peper Les problémes et I’ave- 
de de 
E 10: 274 'p3 Feb. 15. — 
The problems and future of the French 
provincial periodical press. 

Kayser, Jacques. French ing of 
Moscow turnover. IPI 3:11 pl March. 
Provincial dailies played Soviet story 
ahead of French governmental crisis; 
most news stories handled neutrally ex- 
cept in Communist papers. 

Lérépure, Micuer. La télévision sera-t- 
elle reine de l'information et de la pub- 
licité. E 10:273 pil Feb. 1. 

Will television become the queen of in- 
formation and publicity? 

Manévy, RayMonp. George Sand jour- 
naliste. EP VI:11 p320 Hiver. 

The role of George Sand in the press of 
the July monarchy and the Second Re- 
public. 














MOoLina, MANUEL. Le probléme de la pro- 
tection ee i de la nouvelle de 
presse. E 10:271 pl2 Jan. 1. 

The juridical protection of newspaper 
news. , 

ROLLIN, Léon. L’information par la radio, 
EP VI:11 p310 Hiver. 

Information by radio broadcasting. 


Germany 
ABENDROTH, FRIEDRICH. Nationaler Nim- 
bus in der kommunistischen Propagan- 
da. BI 10:444 pS Jan. 
On Communist propaganda in Germany. 
ANonyMous. The periodical press of Ger- 
. WPN 53:1353 suppl. p10 Feb. 


M. v. Neue Zeitung schloss ihre Pforten. 
ZV 52:3 p57 Feb. 1. 

The newspaper of the American High 
Commission stopped publication on Jan- 
uary 30. 

MANNHEIM, Rupi. Westdeutsche Journal- 
isten im Widerstand. NDP 9:1 p13 Jan. 
A Soviet Zone German newspaperman 
looks at his colleagues on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. 

MAUCHENHEIM, BARON 7. Von. Your 
guide to the daily press. WPN 53:1353 
suppl. p.16 Feb. 18. 

Survey of press in Western (Zermany. 

MAXFIELD, Bruse. Germany's new school 
for newsmen. WPN 53:1353 suppl. p18 
Feb. 18. 

OpPENBERG, DieTRICH. Germany now has 
an active press association. WPN 53: 
1353 suppl. p6 Feb. 18. 

Great Britain 

ANonyMous. BBC will fight commercial 
television from its inception. NN 27:4 
p20 Feb. 1. 

Director of BBC’s TV service attacks 
commercial TV. 

—Behind our backs—London paper ac- 
cuses Press Council. WPN 53:1351 p6 
Feb. 4. 

Council accused of censuring newspa- 
pers without opportunity for defense be- 
fore judgment. 

—Circulations see-saw: the positions now. 
WPN 53:1349 p6 Jan. 21. 

ABC circulation figures of British dailies 
and Sunday papers for second half of 
1953 and 1954. 

—A new phase in journalistic training. 
WPN 53:1353 p5 Feb. 18. 

First two national diplomas in journal- 
ism awarded. 


Foreign Bibliography 
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—Press Council says editors should run 

corrections and apologise. WPN 53: 
1350 p3 Jan. 28. 
In case of a mis-statement of fact, cor- 
rection and apology in conspicuous 
place should be accepted as journalistic 
principle. 

—10 pages a day on September 1. WPN 
53:1358 p3 March 25. 

First major loosening of Government 
control over newsprint consumption an- 
nounced in Great Britain. 

BaiLey, RicHarD. Television's big year. 
NER 144:865 p137 March. 

Television in Great Britain. 


Ewer, W. N. The Daily Herald 1930- 
1955. WPN 53:1357 p20 March 18. 
History of the Daily Herald. 

Fawtey, A. J. Penny-a-liner: a member 
of the old brigade looks back on a hard 
life. WPN 53:1353 p24 Feb. 18. 

Some personal memoirs of a free-lance. 

KIRWAN, LAWRENCE. British journalists 
prepare for big pay battle. DemJ. III:2 
p3 Feb. 

Survey of salaries in British press. 

TayLor, Epoar E. Printing: transforma- 
tion at The Times. WPN 53:1350 p32 
Jan. 28. 


Temper, Dr. G. Geburt und Kindheit 
eines Presserates. Eine kritische Be- 
trachtung der englischen Einrichtung. 
ZV 52:1 p9 Jan. 1. 


VisuaLiser. Will the newspapers publish 

the ITA programmes? WPN 53:1347 
pi4 Jan. 7. 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association will 
have to reach a decision on publication 
of programs of (commercial) Indepen- 
dent Television Authority. 


Netherlands 


ANonyMous. Dutch papers row with gov- 
ernment. WPN 53:1356 p23 March 11. 
Six leading Dutch dailies protest against 
government interference. 


EEGHEN, I. H. Newspaper management in 
the 18th century. Gaz. I:1 p5 Jan. 
Study based on the commercial books 
of the Amsterdamse Courant (/767- 
1795). 


SCHRAVENDIJK, J. P. VAN, Wees wijs: laat 
U. flesch-en . . . Ar. 1955:2 p46 Feb. 
Flesch readability formula applied to 
newspaper ads, 
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Norway 

ANonyMous. Norwegian daily brings out 
evidence of influential readership. WPN 
53:1356 p23 March 11. 
Readership survey of Aftenposten. 


Saar 

AnonyMous. Die Saarpresse—ihre recht- 
lichen und wirtschaftlichen Grundlagen. 
ZV 52:2 p25 Jan. 15. 

The press of the Saar—its legal and 
financial position. 

Spain 

ANnonyMous. Spain's tight-laced press. 
WPN 53:1355 p21 March 4. 
Experiences of a special correspondent 
in Spain. 

M. v. Widerspruchsvolle Haltung der 
Katholischen Kirche Spaniens in der 
Frage der Presseifreheit. ZV 52:5 p120 
March 1. 

Ambiguous attitude of Spanish Catholic 
church toward freedom of the press. 


Sweden 

ANonyMous. Overseas report: Sweden. 
WPN 53:1349 p26 Jan. 21. 
Circulations of Swedish dailies. 

Liprotp, Mark Cu. Probleme der 
schwedischen Presse. ZV 52:6 pl49 
March 15. 
Problems of the Swedish press. 

StroeM, Etse. Reporting the U. S. to 
Swedish readers. IPI 3:11 p7 March. 


Switzerland 

AnonyMous. 60 Jahre schweizerische De- 
peschenagentur. ZV 52:6 p157 March 
15. 


Swiss news agency celebrates its sixtieth 
anniversary. 

Briiper.in, Dr. Paut. Das Redaktionsar- 
chiv der N.Z.Z. BSV 1955:354 p6 Jan. 
The records of the Neue Ziircher Zei- 
tung. 

M.V. © 75jaihriges Bestehen eines Welt- 
blattes. ZV 52:2 p35 Jan. 15. 

On the 175th anniversary of the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung. 


Latin America 
General 
AnonyMous. IAAB general assembly. 
BAIR 2:28 pl Feb. 15. 
Inter-American Association of Broad- 
casters general assembly to meet in 


Lima in April to consider freedom of 
speech and censorship. 





QUARTERLY 


Chile 

ANONYMOUS. 
p4 March 1. 
Explanation and analysis of radio sta- 
tions of Chile. 

Colombia 

ANONYMOUS. Periodismo oficial. HA 26: 
671 p22 March 14. 
Colombia plans a governmental daily 
newspaper, now requires all private ra- 
dio stations to carry a government news- 
cast. 

—La prensa y el presidente. HA 26:672 
p23 March 21. 
Conservative and liberal newspapers 
alike criticize the nation’s president for 
his statement that public opinion must 
be shaped by the government. 

Cuba 

ANoNYMOus, Pantallas para recordar en 
la TV. RMT 20:3 p4 March. 
Gaspar Pumarejo uses the teleprompter 
for the first time in Cuba. 

Ecuador 

ANonyMous. Cincuentenario periodistico. 
HA 26:665 p21 Jan. 31. 
50th anniversary of the daily El Comer- 
cio. 

—Periodista libertado. HA 26:665 p20 
Jan. 31. 
President of the National Union of 
Journalists released after 13 days in jail 
on suspicion of aiding abortive revolt. 

Guatemala 


ANonyMous. The ten years of the Guate- 
malan press. DemJ III:2 p6 Feb. 

Mexico 

AnonyMous. El! noticiero de G. Vela. 

HA 26:666 p36 Feb. 7. 
Popular newscaster Guillermo Vela uses 
CBS and Mexican newsreels on XHGC- 
TV while concentrating on interviews on 
his XEW-TV newscasts. 

—Fue inaugurada la hora estudiantil uni- 
versitaria. VU 4:206 pS March 2. 
University of Nuevo Leon starts weekly 
cultural background series on radio sta- 
tion XEOK. 


Nicaragua 
ANONYMOUS. Manifiestos 


Radio Chile. BAIR 2:29 


politicos, festi- 


val de los reporteros. HA 26:672 p24 
March 21. 

Pres. Somoza controls political factions 
while reporters busy themselves with a 
festival. 











Peru 
ANONYMOUS. Peruvian government and 
private radio. BAIR 2:26 p3 Jan. 15. 
Inter-American Association of Broad- 
casters gets President of Peru to end 
discriminatory taxes on private radio 

Stations. 
Puerto Rico 
ANONYMOUS. Propaganda util. 
672 p22 March 21. 
Puerto Riean TV stations carry docu- 
mentary films to fully report social and 
economic conditions on the island. 
Uruguay 
ANnonyMous. Continuidad del colegiado. 
HA 26:671 p18 March 14. 
Almost all Uruguayan newspapers praise 
the plural executive national govern- 


HA 26: 


ment. 
Near East 
Turkey 
ANONYMOUS. Auseinandersetzungen tiber 


das neue Presseregime in der Tiirkei. 
BSV 1954:353 p507 Dec. 

Discussion in Turkey on the relations 
between government and press. 


North America 

Canada 

DexTeR, GRANT. Protection of sources. 
IPI 3:11 p4 March. 
Canadian court decisions preliminary to 
libel suit would force newsmen to reveal 
informants. 

U. S. A. 

Marion, GeorGe. Problems of the press. 
DemJ 1954:11-12 p6 Dec. 
The American press seen as a business 
that does not serve the interests of the 
people. 


Foreign Bibliography 
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International 


ANonyMous. A l’'UNESCO: la VIlle ses- 

sion de la conférence générale. EP VI: 
11 p376 Hiver. 
Extracts of reports and texts of resolu- 
tions of eighth session of general UN- 
ESCO conference relating to informa- 
tion and mass communications. 


Bascuwitz, K. Zeitungswissenschaft fiir 
Staatsmanner. Gaz. 1:1 p18 Jan. 
Historical analysis of the relations be- 
tween government and the press. 


Beer, Max. Freedom of information. UN 

assembly talks a lot, does little. IPI 3:9 
p2 Jan. 
Report on the discussions on freedom of 
information in the ninth regular session 
of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. 


Daupt, H. The International Press Insti- 
tute and the social sciences. Gaz. I:1 
p35 Jan. 

The publications of the IPI criticized 
from the point of view of the social 
sciences. 


E. P. La science de Il'information et 
r'UNESCO. EP VI:11 p307 Hiver. 
The relations between the science of 
mass communications and UNESCO. 


Spricce, Syivia. The case against “objec- 
tive” reporting. IPI 3:11 p2 March. 
On the impossibility of objective report- 
ing. 

WecHorn, Dr. Erwin, Weltbilanz 1954: 
Pressefreiheit auf dem Riickzug. ZV 52: 
1 pl Jan. 1. 

Freedom of the press retreats in 1954. 





“The kind of examination, penetration, revelation and horizon I like to 
find in a correspondent’s message or series of messages pursues the signifi- 
cant and the permanent with such tenacity that the reader does not feel 
time has been wasted in reading the message. . 

“The only way to study and to penetrate a situation (and sometimes even 
then to discover that it remains impenetrable) is to care about that situation. 
I know no other way. This caring is the touchstone upon which ‘passionate’ 
reporting stands or falls. . . . If the reporter does not care at all, the result 
of his labors is likely to be a misleading, ignorant message, amusing per- 


haps, but of no consequence. 


“What you care about is what gives your message substance and back- 
bone.” —Sytvia Spricoe, British correspondent, in /.P.J. Report, March 


1955. 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1954 Compared with 1953 


1953 1954 
$1,037.26 $ 336.25 


2,401.50 


549.50 
Non-member subscriptions 2,475.33 2,693.33 


AASDJ appropriation 400.00 500.00 
AASDJ—Interest on Post Fund 88.62 


577.58 
777.35 
634.86 

40.76 


$8,263.50 


Advertising 
Reprints 





Printing and mailing 
Postage 

Reprints 

Stationery and office supplies 
Honoraria and commissions: 


$6,265.46 
239.44 
516.16 
39.34 


176.00 
200.00 
236.25 
16.00 
7.50 
38.56 
34.08 
.20 
25.40 
35.00 
394.07 
22.00 


Total Expenditures $8,144.20 $8,245.46 


Net Gain or Loss on Volume $701.0i— $18.04+ 
Balance at close of year 336.25 $ 354.29 


AEJ Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1954 


Balance due JOURNALISM QuaRTEaLY at close of year, 1953 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY share of: 


Traveling expense 

Long distance calls 

Bank charges—checks returned 
Freight and express 

Promotion 





14— 1954 

20 —- 1954 J 
91 — 1955 
25 — 1955 Junior 





Balance due Jouanalism QuagtTeaty at close of year, 





Financial Reports 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1954 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1954 $4,389.59 
5 — 1953 Regular dues @ $7.50 
1 — 1953 Junior Associate dues 
1 — 1953 Senior Associate dues 
374 — 1954 Regular dues @ $7. 
11 — 1954 Regular dues @ $4. 
20 — 1954 Junior Associate dues 
14 — 1954 Senior Associate dues 
91 — 1955 Regular dues @ $7.5 
25 — 1955 Junior Associate dues @ $3.50 
4— 1955 Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 
38 — Directories and mailing lists @ $1.00 
68 — 1954 Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00 
13 —- 1955 Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00 
1 — 1955 Placement Bureau registration @ $2.50 
Placement Bureau 1% fee collected 
Convention receipts 
Miscellaneous: 
2— “Drop Penalty” fees @ $5.00 
AASDIJ Contribution to office support 


Total Receipts 4,762.90 
Total Cash Available $9,152.49 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


Stenographic Assistance 

Bank Charges 

Telephone and Telegraph 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 

Convention Expense 

Honorarium: Editor, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1954.... 

Secretary-Treasurer, 1954 

Fidelity Bond 

Placement Bureau: Printing 
Honorarium (Director), 1954 
% Gross Income for 1954 


Miscellaneous: 
Elmer Beth: Compiling and editing National 
ag ti mel Sk 5 ay yy $ 50.00 
University of Kansas Press: printing and folding 
National Directory 
American Council on Education for Journalism. . . 
2 — Refunds on Placement Bureau fees 
A. Gayle Waldrop, transportation expense to ACEJ. 
Keen Rafferty, transportation expense to ACEJ.... 197.80 





$5,168.76 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1954 $3,983.73 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


Financial Report for 1954 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1954 $2,144.78 
38 — School dues @ $50.00, 1954 
Saturday Evening Post, book royalties 
Total Receipts 1,926.25 


Total Cash Available $4,071.03 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
American Council on Education for Journalism dues, 1954 
Honoraria, QUARTERLY Editor, 1954 

Secretary-Treasurer, 1954 
Investment for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY* 
Association for Education in Journalism, support of central office, 

1954 
$1,423.20 


$2,647.83 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Financial Report for 1954 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand January 1, 1954 
Received, dues from 35 members 


Total Receipts 


EXPENDITURES 


Register Publishing Co., stationery, envelopes, directories 
American Council on Education for Journalism 
Mimeographing 
Stamps 
Temple University Student Publishers (Spring Bulletin) 
Balfour Co. (ASJSA Scroll) 

Total Expenditures 


Balance on Hand, December 31, 1954 











NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


News for inclusion in this section . 


. . activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by July 1. 





Plans for AEJ Convention 
In Boulder August 22-26 


For the second time in seven years the 
Association for Education in Journalism 
and its coordinate organizations, the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism and the American 
Society of Journalism School Administra- 
tors, will meet at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, August 22-26. 

Arrangements for housing delegates and 
their families in the new Willard Residence 
Hall have been made by Gayle Waldrop, 
Colorado journalism director and chair- 
man of the convention committee. Twin 
beds in each room, daily maid service, 
towels and soap furnished—with meals in 
an adjacent hall. 


Rates for the full period (there can be 
no refunds for late arrivals or early de- 
partures) will be $19 per person for dou- 
ble occupancy, $23 for single occupancy. 
Meal service begins with dinner Monday 
night and continues through Friday break- 
fast. There will be a steak fry on Flag- 
staff mountain, as in 1948, with Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril, Colorado poet, again on 
hand to talk and read his poems. 

Registration starts at 2 p. m. Monday, 
August 22. That evening will be given to 
committee and council meetings, and to 
visiting with old and making new friends. 

The AEJ convention committee, which 
includes Wilson B. Key, Denver; Nathan 
B. Blumberg, Nebraska; Gordon Sabine, 
Oregon; Quintus Wilson, Utah, and Ros- 
coe Ellard, Columbia, has been at work 
for two months, assisted by convention 
committees of the coordinate organiza- 
tions and of Kappa Tau Alpha. 
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Tentatively it is planned to have AASDJ 
and ASJSA meetings Tuesday morning and 
Wednesday afternoon, general sessions 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, AEJ 
meetings Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings; the ASJSA luncheon speaker Tues- 
day; the Kappa Tau Alpha speaker Thurs- 
day evening; the Sigma Delta Chi break- 
fast for advisors Wednesday morning; the 
Kappa Tau Alpha breakfast Thursday 
morning. 

Meetings will be held in the Forum 
room of the new University Memorial 
Center, the Music Hall of the new Col- 
lege of Music building and elsewhere. 

Every effort is being made to leave free 
the evenings, after dinner programs, so 
that there can be the maximum of infor- 
mal talk. Delegates, identified by their 
badges, will be welcome at the Boulder 
Country Club in the late afternoons and 
evenings, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, through the courtesy of Boulder 
newspaper members. 

Entertainment for wives and children of 
delegates is being planned and will prob- 
ably include a choice of trips: To Denver 
to see the city and its museums, and to 
Central City to see a play at the old opera 
house. 

Further details about the program will 
be sent in mailings to all AEJ members. 
The deadline for registration is July 22. 

Delegates who plan a Colorado vacation 
before or after the convention and who 
wish help in finding accommodations or 
have questions about places or trips are in- 
vited to write to Gayle Waldrop. 

The Denver Post, of which Palmer H: 
is editor and publisher, will be host at 
Thursday night banquet. 
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Ph.D. in Journalism Now Offered 
By Northwestern University 


Beginning next fall, the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern University 
will launch a program of studies leading 
to the doctor of philosophy degree in 
journalism. 

The program, according to Dean Ken- 
neth E, Olson, is desi to meet the 
needs of men who wish the Ph.D. degree 
as preparation for teaching j ism and 
for professional journalists who wish to 
acquire more knowledge of a particular 
field to make themselves experts, for ex- 
ample, in labor, public finance, politics, 
international relations or science. 

An important aspect of the program is 
the opportunity it will offer for research 
projects in journalism. Each candidate will 
undertake a substantial piece of research 
on which he will write a dissertation and 
pass an oral examination. 

To qualify as a candidate applicants 
must have had a minimum of two years 
of practical experience in j ism and 
must have completed requirements for the 
master’s degree at M or its equivalent. 
The program ey ae take two years 
beyond the master’s, first year devoted 
to course work and the second year to re- 
search and the writing of the dissertation. 
In his course work the student will ac- 
quire a knowledge of four fields: journal- 
ism and public affairs, journalistic man- 
agement, social aspects of mass communi- 
cations, communications research. The re- 
mainder of the work may be taken in re- 
lated liberal arts fields contributing to the 
student’s objective. 

The ifying examination normally 
will come at the end of the first year. A 
reading knowledge of one foreign language 
is required. 

The program was drafted by a faculty 
committee consisting of Dr. Curtis D. 
MacDougall, chairman; Dean Olson; Dr. 
Charles L. Allen, assistant dean; and Drs. 
Albert A. Sutton, Vernon Fryburger, 
Arthur Gould, Robert J. Cranford and 
Dozier Cade. 


More than two years of planning pre- 
ceded the final yee of the 
by the Graduate School of the University 
this spring. A number of students already 
have applied for admission, according to 
Dean Olson. 
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Casey Honored for 25 Years 
Of Leadership at Minnesota 


ition of the contributions of Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey to journalism education 
during his 25 years as director of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journalism 
was made at a dinner May 6 during the 
holding of the annual News Executives 
Conference at the school. 


Dr. Frank L. Mott, dean emeritus of the 
University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism, and Harold Schoelkopf, editor of the 
St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times and Min- 
nesota alumnus, spoke at the dinner. Dr. 
Casey was given a bound book containing 
letters from former students representing 
each of the 25 classes graduating since 
1930. 

Attending the dinner were newspaper 
publishers and editors from the Upper 
Midwest area, faculty members and alum- 
ni of the school. Among the conference 

were Vincent S. Jones, news and 
editorial director of the Gannett newspa- 
pers and president of the Associated Press 
se Editors, Edward E. Lindsay, 
editor of the Lindsay-Schaub newspa 
and president of the American C on 
Education for Journalism, B. H. Ridder, 
Jr., publisher of the Duluth (Minn.) Her- 
ald and News Tribune and president of 
the Inland Daily Press Association, and 
Ernest B. Vaccaro, general executive, As- 
sociated Press. 

Dr. Casey also was given a silver plaque 
commemorating his 2 rs of service at 
the Minnesota Editorial Association con- 
vention in Febru Gordon Closway, 
executive editor the Winona Daily 
News, made the presentation on behalf of 
the board of directors to “a man who is 
regarded as one of the top journalism edu- 
cators in America.” 

Dr. Casey has been a member of the 
ACEJ since its inception by journalism 
educators and industry leaders. He was 
editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY from 
1935 to 1945, and he has won both the 
Sigma Delta Chi and Kappa Tau Alpha 
research awards for his work in the field 


of public opinion and propaganda. Under 
irectorship 


his di , the Minnesota journalism 
school was the first to establish a research 
division for the study of mass communica- 
tions and has developed a graduate pro- 
gram leading to the Ph.D. degree in jour- 


nalism. 





News Notes 


McCoy Named J-Director 
At Southern California 


John H. McCoy has been named direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Southern California. He will 
be assisted by Frederic C. Coonradt, who 
has been acting director the past year. 

A graduate and former member of the 
faculty of the SC journalism school, Mc- 
Coy has had 11 years of newspaper and 
magazine experience and has been a col- 
lege teacher 22 years. 

McCoy received a journalism B.A. and 
an education M.A. at SC and has done 
graduate work at Ohio State, where he 
taught one year, and at New York Uni- 
versity. He has worked for the Santa Ana 
(Calif.) Register and Orange Daily News 
and from 1936 to 1942 was head of jour- 
nalism and public relations director at 
Santa Ana College. 

He was director (president) of Santa 
Ana College from 1942 to 1947, and then 
assistant to the president of Occidental 
College the next two years. 

In addition to teaching, McCoy has 
been supervisor of public relations for The 
Fluor Corp., Ltd., and editor of the com- 
pany’s employee publications since 1949. 
He has been a lecturer in journalism and 
public relations at East Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College since 1950, and at Occidental 
College since 1952. 

He is the author of A Calendar of 
Campus Activities, an administrative 
guide used by 1,600 schools and colleges 
and now in its fifth annual edition. 

McCoy succeeds William A. Glenn in 
the director’s post. 


Brown Succeeds Heath 
As Radio-TV Council Head 


The Council on Radio-Television Jour- 
nalism has elected Prof. Donald E. Brown 
of the University of Illinois as its chair- 
man. He succeeds Prof. Harry W. Heath 
of Iowa State College. 

Brown since 1947 has been on the staff 
of the Illinois School of Journalism and 
Communications and news supervisor of 
the university’s non-commercial radio sta- 
tion, WILL. He recently was elected exec- 
utive secretary of the Illinois News Broad- 
casters Association, and is chairman of 
the Illinois AP Radio Writers wire study 
committee. 


Stanford Institute Given 
New Departmental Name 


The Board of Trustees of Stanford Uni- 
versity has authorized the Institute for 
Journalistic Studies to change its name to 
Department of Communication and Jour- 
nalism, and to establish within the depart- 
ment an Institute for Communication Re- 
search. Dr. Chilton R. Bush will be execu- 
tive head of the department and director 
of the institute. 


Dr. Wilbur Schramm to Join 
Stanford Faculty This Fall 


Dr. Wilbur Schramm, research profes- 
sor of journalism and director of the In- 
stitute of Communications Research at the 
University of Illinois, will join the faculty 
of the Stanford University Department of 
Communication and Journalism and the 
Institute of Communication Research next 
September, it was announced April 13. 

Before going to Illinois in 1947 Dr. 
Schramm was director of the School of 
Journalism at the State University of 
Iowa. 


Emery, Smith Win SDX 
Journalism Research Award 


The 1954 Sigma Delta Chi distinguished 
service award for research about journal- 
ism was made to Dr. Edwin Emery and 
Dr. Henry Ladd Smith for their history of 
journalism, The Press and America, the 
fraternity announced April 20. 

Emery is professor of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota. Smith, formerly 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin, became director of the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Commu- 
nications in February. 

The judges’ citation said that “The Press 
and America is a highly significant contri- 
bution to the literature of American jour- 
nalism. It contains a large amount of orig- 
inal research and will contribute to the in- 
creasing professional stature of the press 
by the manner in which it presents the de- 
velopment of journalism as one of the ma- 
jor social institutions of our culture.” 

Emery, who won the Sigma Delta Chi 
research award in 1949 for his History of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, became the first person to receive 
the research award twice. 
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Rockefeller Foundation Backs 
Study on Science News 


A survey to learn public reaction to sci- 
ence news reporting is being launched by 
the National Association of Science Writ- 
ers and New York University under a 
$10,000 grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

The goal of the study is to make sci- 
ence news “more meaningful to the public 
and more accurate in its presentation of 
science facts and ideas,” according to Hil- 
lier Krieghbaum, associate professor of 
journalism at NYU's School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, who will 
direct the survey. 

The NASW has engaged the Research 
Survey Center, University of Michigan, to 
ascertain the attitudes of a cross-section of 
the public toward science reporting by 
newspapers, magazines, television and ra- 
dio stations, and motion pictures. The 
Center will include one midwestern metro- 
politan area and one upstate New York 
county in a pilot study. 

The Association ¢nd NYU already have 
surveyed the attitudes of editors and sci- 
entists. This third project will complete the 
triangle in the science-press-public rela- 
tionship study. 

Groundwork for the survey has been 
worked out by the NASW Surveys Com- 
mittee, which includes Alton Blakeslee of 
the Associated Press, Earl Ubell of the 
New York Herald Tribune, Martin Mann 
of Popular Science Monthly and Professor 
Krieghbaum, chairman. 


Ohio Wesleyan Panels 
Debate “Press and Politics" 


Politicians and political writers were fea- 
tured on panels during recent “Press and 
Politics” sessions at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The discussions were suggested by 
the department of journalism, and Verne 
E. Edwards, Jr., department chairman, 
was in charge of the panels. 

The list of political figures participating 
was headed by Democratic Senator Rich- 
ard Neuberger of Oregon and Illinois’ Re- 
publican Governor William Stratton. 
Thomas L. Stokes of United Features, 
William Theis of INS, and political writ- 
ers on newspapers in Toledo, Dayton, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati and Akron also took 
part. 
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Southwestern Journalists 
Cite “Times” at Session 

The New York Times was cited at the 
25th session of the Southwestern Journal- 
ism Congress, in New Orleans March 4, 
“for providing the most complete report- 
ing of significant events by a newspaper in 
the United States during the last 25 years.” 

Turner Catledge, managing editor of the 
Times, accepted a hand-lettered scroll and 
responded on behalf of the newspaper. 

The citation stated in part that “the 
congress was established more than a 
quarter-century ago to promote and im- 
prove education for journalism. Through- 
out the organization’s history, students 
and teachers have been helped and in- 
spired by what the Times professes and 
what it practices. They have benefited not 
only from the columns of the Times but 
from such special services as indexes, 
journalistic exercises, booklets and news 
films which this newspaper issued as aids 
to the study of public affairs.” 

At a business session, the congress 
elected North Texas State College to mem- 
bership. Southern Methodist University 
was chosen as host for the next meeting. 
Prof. E. L. Callihan, head of the SMU 
journalism department, was elected presi- 
dent. 

Prof. Marvin G. Osborn, who will re- 
tire as director of the School of Journal- 
ism, Louisiana State University, this year, 
was honored at a social gathering of the 
faculty delegates, March 4, his 70th birth- 
day. 

One hundred sixty-six delegates from 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas attended 
the Congress. Tulane University was host. 


Scher Named Editor of 
Freedom of Information Digest 


Prof. Jacob Scher of the Northwestern 
University journalism faculty has been 
appointed editor of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation News Digest. The digest, sponsored 
by the National Editorial Association, will 
now be published at the Medill School. 

Started early last year, it is intended to 
keep newsmen abreast of events in “the 
continuing struggle for access to the 
news.” Scher, a former Chicago newspa- 

rman and a member of the Illinois bar, 
is chairman of the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation’s legal committee. 





Members Receive Rome Plea 
On Turkish Press Freedom 


Prof. T. E. Kruglak, a member of the 
AEJ Committee on Liaison with Interna- 
tional Communication Organizations, has 
transmitted to association members a 
statement concerning press freedom in 
Turkey. 

The message, from George Weller, 
Rome correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News and president of the Foreign Press 
Club of Italy, expressed “grave concern” 
about journalists in Turkey. The statement 
said: 

“More than twenty Turkish journalists 
are under fine, have been tried or are 
serving terms. Because these trials are held 
in secret it is impossible to weigh the mo- 
tives and justice of the proceedings. 

“In the name of freedom of human ex- 
pression, which transcends national bound- 
aries, we respectfully request your benevo- 
lent intervention on behalf of our Turkish 
colleagues. We invite your solicitude par- 
ticularly to those in prison, especially Hus- 
sein Yalcin, a loyal observer and interna- 
tionally respected newspaperman, who at 
the age of nearly eighty is serving a 26 
months sentence.” 


Memphis State to Inaugurate 
Journalism Major in Fall 


Memphis State College will officially 
start a major in journalism in September, 
although the program was unofficially 
opened in February. The faculty approved 
the major in January, and 22 students 
made the switch from other fields at the 
start of the second semester. Some 30 to 
40 majors are expected when the program 
goes into full operation. 

Journalism classes were started at the 
college eight years ago with a minor ap- 
proved in 1952. Work is directed by Dr. 
William H. Taft, also a part-time copy- 
reader for the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal. 


Long Island Studies 
Effects of “Eagle” Strike 

The Long Island University Department 
of Journalism conducted a survey on ef- 
fects of the strike against the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Prof. T. E. Kruglak was in charge 
of the study. 
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Reddick Wins $500 Grant 
For Improved Teaching 


Dr. DeWitt Carter Reddick, journalism 
professor at the University of Texas, was 
one of two Texas faculty members to re- 
ceive a $500 grant for excellence in teach- 
ing. 

Lemuel Scarbrough, Austin business 
man, established the awards last year to 
encourage good teaching. Dr. Reddick will 
report to the Scarbrough Foundation next 
year on benefits derived. He plans to use 
the grant to improve teaching in his ma- 
jor field of interest, magazine writing and 
editing. He has in mind two projects: de- 
velopment of teaching aids, such as film 
strips and slides, and correlation of teach- 
ing materials which are available from 
magazine editors and publishers. 

As chairman of the magazine-journalism 
committee for the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism, assigned to make rec- 
ommendations on the development of 
magazine instruction in journalism schools 
and departments, Dr. Reddick will make 
the results of his study known to institu- 
tions throughout the country. 


Communication Workshop Set 
At University of Denver 


A workshop to teach adaptation of re- 
search findings into language for mass 
communication is planned for Denver this 
summer. 

The Social Science Foundation and the 
School of Communication Arts of the 
University of Denver are sponsoring the 
meeting. Enrollees will study means of 
putting the best scholarly research on in- 
ternational affairs into terms that will in- 
terest and inform ordinary listeners and 
readers. 


Theta Sigs Plan 
Summer European Tour 


The fourth annual European tour of 
Theta Sigma Phi, national sorority for 
women in journalism, will be from July 
16 to August 14. Special events for the 
group will include an open house at the 
new Overseas Press Club in New York 
and briefings in London, Bonn, Rome, 
Geneva and Paris by newspaper, magazine 
and radio correspondents. 
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Texas Newsmen, Educators 
Start Recruiting Drive 

Organizations representing more than 
90% of Texas’ newspapers have launched 
@ project to recruit journalism students. 

Plans were discussed at a recent meet- 
ing of leading Texas newsmen. Journalism 
educators invited to the sessions included 
representatives from Texas Christian, 
Texas A. & M., Texas Technol Col- 
lege, Southern Methodist, Texas State Coi- 
lege for Women, Sam Houston State, 
North Texas State, Baylor, and the Uni- 
= of Texas and Houston. 

ll ne oe is being undertaken jointly 
by the Texas Daily Newspaper Association 
and the Texas Press Association. 

“Texas newspapers want to put out the 
best possible product, and they need the 
cream of the crop to do the job,” said 
John H. Murphy, TDNA secretary-mana- 
ger. He said a big objective will be to in- 
terest more high school students in study- 
ing college journalism. Representation at 
high school “career day” programs and 
work with high school journalism teachers 
will be emphasized. 

At the meetings, the educators were 
asked to report on types of jobs taken by 


journalism graduates. The group discussed 
ways in which schools and newspapers can 
help each other in producing crackerjack 
newsmen and women. 

At a seminar banquet, Frank R. Ahl- 
gren, Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal editor, called for greater support of 


professional ralism schools as a 
means of raising news x standards. 
Deploring “diploma mills,” he lauded the 
journalism accreditation prem Today’s 
editors and publishers, said, have an 
obligation to see that men and women 
who will follow them are thoroughly in- 
structed in professional schools. 

Those at the conference were told that 
there are three times as many newspaper 
jobs for journalism graduates as there are 
qualified persons to fill them. 

Meantime, a survey by the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Sigma Delta Chi showed that 
the first newspaper pay check of the Texas 
college graduate averages $55 a week. 
C. E. Shuford, director of journalism at 
North Texas State, reported the study, 
which covered 27 MR sams ape and ~ 
Texas journalism schools Ravine 

The Texas graduate may start een 
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from $40 to $80 a week and will find 
“fringe benefits,” Shuford All 
the colleges said they had too few gradu- 
ates to meet demand. 

A majority of editors rated college 
graduates as “good” to “excellent.” About 
60% of the persons employed in newspa- 
per editorial and business departments are 
graduates, the survey indicated. 

But in spite of the factors favorable to 
newspaper careers, Shuford reported, ap- 
parently only about a third of 1954 Texas 
college journalism graduates were willing 
to take newspaper jobs. 

He suggested that newspapers are to 
blame for failing to attract more bright 
young college graduates, many of whom 
are going instead into radio, television, 
and public relations work. 


Eight Schools Receiving 
Borden Foundation Grants 

Eight schools and departments of jour- 
nalism have received scholarship grants 
from the Borden Company Foundation. 

Under the terms of gift, a $300 
Borden Scholarship will be granted each 
year to the journalism senior who has 
achieved the highest academic record dur- 
ing his first three B acy of college work. 
The University of Texas has had a Borden 
scholarship for some years. Other schools 
receiving the Borden grants are Columbia, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Northwest- 
ern, Stanford, Syracuse and Wisconsin. 

Other new grants include: 

University of Minnesota—A memorial 
scholarship fund has been created by the 
friends the late Professor Thomas F. 
Barnhart in the newspaper publishing field 
and his associates in the School of Jour- 
nalism. Approximately $2,500 in gifts 
have been received toward a $10,000 goal 
set by the Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion’s school of journalism committee. 

A $1,000 scholarship fund for journal- 
ism students in the radio-television field 
has been established by Eric Sevareid, a 
1935 Minnesota graduate. Sevareid, CBS 
Washington news analyst, turned over to 
the School of Journalism the $1,000 check 
he received as winner of the Alfred I 
duPont Awards Foundation citation for 
meritorious public service. 

Ohio State University—Two new jour- 
nalism awards have been established in 
the School of Journalism, one to be known 
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as the Frank M. Heller Memorial Award 
for Public Affairs Reporting, and the oth- 
er as the Joseph Simmons Myers Award. 

The Heller award, given anonymously, 
will be made annually for the best report- 
ing of public affairs during a given year 
by a reporter on an Ohio newspaper or 
with a press association in Ohio. Mr. 
Heller, who died in 1950, was editor of 
the old Toledo News-Bee and was associ- 
ated for years with Scripps-Howard. 

The Myers award was made possible by 
a bequest from the late Professor Myers, 
who died in 1953, and who was the first 
director of the School of Journalism 
(1914-34). It will be made annually to a 
member of the graduating class on a basis 
to be determined by the faculty. 


Southern Illinois University—Prairie 
Farmer magazine has established an an- 
nual $300 scholarship in agricultural jour- 
nalism, to begin next fall. The award is to 
encourage young people to enter agricul- 
tural journalism. It will be made in the 
junior year after a student has completed 
two years of study in the rural studies 
division. 

Stanford University—The Asian Foun- 
dation has contributed funds to the De- 
partment of Communication and Journal- 
ism to award an additional graduate fel- 
lowship to Asian nationals for 1955-56. 
Recipients of grants of $2,000 each will be 
Yasuhiko Inukai, of Tokyo, Japan, and 
Farid Ahmad, of Karachi, Pakistan. 

University of Texas—The Advertising 
Club of Fort Worth has established the 
Charles C. Johnson Loan Fund for Adver- 
tising Students. The $2,000 fund is named 
for the late president of the club. It will 
provide one $225 loan each semester for 
an advertising major. 

University of Washington—The Crown- 
Zellerbach Foundation, an affiliate of the 
paper company, is offering $1,000 in schol- 
arships to junior students at the School of 
Communications. Miss Marilyn Oberkot- 
ter, an advertising major, won a $400 
award and was presented the check at the 
University Day luncheon of the Seattle 
Advertising & Sales Club March 22. A sec- 
ond scholarship of $600 was to be an- 
nounced at an honors banquet the end of 
May. 

University of Wisconsin—As a part of 
the celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the inauguration of journalism teaching at 
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Wisconsin by Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, the 
journalism alumni association appealed 
for contributions to a Bleyer Memorial 
Fund, to be used mainly for journalism 
scholarships and fellowships and for bring- 
ing lecturers to the campus. 

At the Golden Jubilee banquet Febru- 
ary 25, it was announced that more than 
$4,000 toward the $10,000 goal already 
had been subscribed. 


Three State Universities 
Announce J-Program Changes 

Three state universities during the win- 
ter announced additions or alterations in 
their journalism degree programs. 

A graduate major in journalism leading 
to the master’s degree has been approved 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Requirements for the A.M. degree are 
18 to 21 hours in the major and 9 to 12 
in the minor. The Graduate Record Ex- 
amination is given to all prospective _ 
uate students. A reading knowledge of one 
modern foreign language and a 6-hour 
thesis are required. 

In addition to the four courses which 
have comprised the graduate minor this 
year, four new courses and two 3-hour 
thesis courses will be offered in 1955- 
1956. They are “Communication and 
Opinion” and “International Communica- 
tions and Comparative Journalism” for ad- 
vanced undergraduates and graduates, and 
“Media Research Methods” and “Seminar 
in Content Analysis” for graduates. 

At the Florida State University School, 
master’s candidates are now being offered 
two plans. The old plan required 30 se- 
mester hours of graduate work, including 
a thesis. 

The new plan requires a total of 36 
semester hours in course work on the 
graduate level in a program approved by 
the School of Journalism, including from 
15 to 24 semester hours of journalism 
course work on the graduate level and 
from 12 to 24 semester hours in course 
work on the graduate level in related 
fields. 

Beginning in September, the School of 
Journalism at the University of Nebraska 
will begin a curriculum of 136 semester 
hours leading to the Professional Certifi- 
cate in Journalism with the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. Students not able to qualify 
for the Certificate program may elect a 
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journalism major for the A.B. with a cur- 
riculum of 125 semester hours. 

The Certificate program requires 50 se- 
mester hours in social sciences, including 
at least one major in this area. The unique 
feature of the curriculum is a series of 
directed readings designed to integrate and 
supplement resident course work in lan- 
guage and literature, fine arts, hi and 
content of sciences, and various fields of 
social studies. The readings are to be ad- 
ministered by the faculty of the School of 
Journalism on a modified tutorial basis. 

Objective of the directed readings is to 
insure coverage of all areas traditionally 
regarded as comprising a liberal educa- 
tion, while the aim of the 50-hour social 
science requirement is to provide speciali- 
zation in some area (eé.g., economics) as 
a news-editorial tool. 

The revised Certificate program is based 
on five years of study and conference with 
alumni, educators and working newspaper 
people. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of California, Berkeley—A 
new lower division course in newswriting, 
and an upper division course in the law of 


the mye will be available beginning in 


the fall of 1955. These offerings, and sev- 
eral others in prospect, will be part of a 
reorganization of the major aimed at 
broadening the base of the student's social 
science background, increasing his ac- 
quaintance with the humanities, and widen- 
ing his opportunity to specialize in sub- 
jects other than journalism in the upper 
division. The new major will require 24 
units of work, 18 of which must be taken 
in journalism, and six of which may be 
taken in another field. 


Florida State University—Courses in ba- 
sic television news and TV continuity were 
taught for the first time during the fall at 
the School of Journalism by Prof. Daniel 
F. Wozniak. The radio and TV news labo- 
ratory was completed during the fall se- 
mester, and programs of news and special 
events are now being broadcast regularly 
over the university station, WFSU-FM, by 
students. 


University of Washington—The School 
of Communications has added in-studio 
workshop training in the arts and tech- 
niques of television. Each workshop mem- 
ber spends 15 hours a week at KCTS, ro- 
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tating through the various crew positions. 
In addition, lower classmen may volunteer 
for studio experience as part of a secon- 
dary crew, without credit. Two new pro- 
grams have been added to the schedule 
for students of the advanced radio news 
course. 


West Virginia University—“History of 
American Journalism” is to be made an 
upper division course exclusively. Starting 
next fall, enrollment will be limited to ad- 
vanced students and graduates. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Fresno State College—Erling Erlandson, 
former Louisville Courier-Journal copy- 
reader, has joined the Fresno State College 
faculty as instructor in journalism for 
1954-55. He replaces Bernard Shepard, as- 
sociate professor, who is working on his 
doctorate at Syracuse University. Erland- 
son also worked on the Merced (Calif.) 
Sun-Star and the Monterey Peninsula 
(Calif.) Herald. 


University of Georgia—Richard D. Bul- 
lock, former associate editor of the Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, has been 
named a part-time assistant professor at 
the Henry W. Grady School. A 1949 grad- 
uate, he has had a variety of journalistic 
experience also in Georgia and South 
Carolina. 


University of Minnesota—M. Neff 
Smart, former Utah weekly publisher and 
a lecturer in journalism at the University 
of Utah, was named lecturer in journalism 
during the spring quarter to teach classes 
formerly taught by the late Prof. Thomas 
F. Barnhart. Smart holds B.S. and M.S. 
degrees from Brigham Young University 
and is a candidate for a Ph.D. degree in 
English at Utah. 


Ohio State University—During spring 
quarter, Laurence R. Connor, editor of 
the Columbus Dispatch editorial page, is 
teaching the editorial writing course. Jack- 
son S. Elliott, Ohio State Journal, general 
assignment reporter, has the history of 
journalism course. Matthew B. McCor- 
mick, account executive with the Byer & 
Bowman agency, is teaching the newspa- 
per management course. Connor and Mc- 
Cormick are alumni of the school. 

James E. Pollard, director of the School, 
is relieved of teaching duties during the 
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quarter for assigned research under a new 
University policy now in its second year 
of operation. 


Pennsylvania State University—Robert 
M. Pockrass, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, will be on leave of absence for 
one year beginning in July to continue 
work for a Ph.D. in communications re- 
search at Stanford University. 


Utah State Agricultural College—Stan- 
ley P. Andersen, assistant professor of 
English and journalism, is on leave, com- 
pleting work for a Ph.D. at the University 
of Minnesota. 


University of Utah—J. Parr Godfrey, 
editor and publisher of the Midvale Senti- 
nel, was appointed a lecturer in typogra- 
phy during the spring quarter. Godfrey 
came to Utah in the fall of 1954 after 
owning and editing papers in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

Rulon Bradley, radio news editor for 
station KSL in Salt Lake City, has been 
appointed a lecturer in radio news writing 
for the spring quarter. Bradley has an 
M.A. in journalism and is a candidate for 
the Ph.D. in political science at Utah. He 


has been in radio news work five years. 


University of Washington—Daniel S. 
Warner, former Pacific Coast advertising 
manager for Collier's magazine, has been 
appointed associate professor in charge of 
the advertising sequence in the School of 
Communications. He has been serving as 
an acting associate professor since his ar- 
rival last fall from San Francisco. He has 
also had experience with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn in the East and on the 
West Coast. 

Prof. Robert S. Mansfield is on a year’s 
leave of absence from the School of Com- 
munications on request of the Boeing Air- 

lane Co. Since Professor Mansfield has 
ong been interested in company publica- 
tions, the public relations department of 
the aircraft company asked him to take 
over the duties of a staff member assigned 
to special research. The leave of absence 
terminates next January. 


Winthrop College—C. P. Fields, staff 
member of radio station WRHI in Rock 
Hill, S. C., has been added to the staff of 
the Journalism Department. He will per- 
form technical duties with the radio studio 
operated at Winthrop. 
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Boston University—Prof. David M. 
White, who attended a meeting of com- 
munications research scholars sponsored 
by UNESCO in Paris in February, report- 
ed to the committee on mass communica- 
tion of the United States Commission for 
UNESCO in Washington. White has been 
appointed to the committee, headed by 
Richard Hull of Iowa State College. 

In cooperation with the National Press 
Photographers Association and the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, the Division of Jour- 
nalism sponsored a New England Seminar 
in Photo Journalism in March. 


Florida State University—Dr. Royal H. 
Ray, head of the Department of Advertis- 
ing, was elected governor of the fourth 
district of the Advertising Federation of 
America at the Southeastern Advertising 
Conference. Dr. Ray and his staff taught 
an extension advertising course in Pensa- 
cola during the fall. 

Dean Laurence E. Campbell has com- 
pleted his work as chairman of a Univer- 
sity Study Committee which during the 
past two years and eight months has made 
an evaluation of the university’s total pro- 
gram. 

A new Vandercook 325 G hand press 
for proofing has been installed in the ty- 
pography laboratory. Typography students 
have set up and printed a directory of 
type faces for laboratory use. The course 
is taught by Prof. Zell Mabee. 


University of Georgia—Arrangements 
have been completed by the School of 
Journalism for students in any department 
in the university’s College of Agriculture 
to obtain the equivalent of a major in ag- 
ricultural journalism. 


An industry-education conference on ad- 
vertising, scheduled for May, is the latest 
addition to the institutes of the Grady 
School. The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers is co-sponsor. 


University of lowa—The student-staffed 
news department of radio station WSUI/ 
ranked seventh among the 34 Iowa Asso- 
ciated Press member stations for the num- 
ber of news items provided for state and 
national use during 1954. A total of 66 
items from the WSUI/ newsroom appeared 
on the state and national AP news wires. 
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Lincoln University—From 202 a year 

ago, the number cf Negro 

ing in the United States has 
to 190 today, according to the annual 
count the School of Journalism. One 
is a daily, four are semi-weekly, three bi- 
weekly, and 182 weekly. 

The School of Journalism compilation, 
available free on request, lists papers for 
32 states, the District of Columbia and 
Alaska. Twenty-nine papers were added to 
the list during the year, while 42 were 
dropped, including four that started dur- 
ing the year, 

“There is still much work to be done by 
Negro newspapers, in spite of the fact that 
the question is eae Co whether the 
Negro press is Otis N. Thompson 
told a university audience during the Na- 
tional Newspaper observance. 
Thompson, a 1950 graduate, is assistant 
city editor of the St. Louis Argus. 


Long Island University—Exclusive tape 
recordings of propaganda broadcasts from 
Iron Curtain countries highlighted a series 


of week! presented by students 


over WI 

University of Missouri—The university 
television station, KOMU-TV, recently 
added the United Press facsimile picture 
service, Unifax, to equipment used in its 
television news sequence, under the direc- 
tion of omg | Berk, associate professor. 
The station has also purchased a kine- 
scope recording machine from the General 
Precision Laboratories. 


Sixty-nine journalism students are tak- 
ing course work at the station, which com- 
pleted its first year of operation in De- 
cember. 


Northwestern University—The Medill 
School of Journalism sponsored a freedom 
of information clinic in May. Leading 
Midwestern editors and attorneys dis- 
cussed the relationship between news me- 
dia and the legal profession. Problems 
dealt with included premature release of 
news on criminal trials, “trial by newspa- 
per,” courtroom photography, libel, pri- 
vacy and contempt of court. 


committee for the 1955 national 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi in Chicago 
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November 9-12. Professor also 
will head a committee on undergraduate 
liai 

The school is using in its instruction 
one of the first Unifax facsimile services 
ever placed in a university or college. The 
United Press photos are being used in tel- 
evision news courses and later will be used 
in picture editing and news editing. They 
also will be used in the school’s annual 
television news institute. 


University of Oklahoma—An article en- 
titled, “Oxford Revisited,” by Stanley Ves- 
tal, in which the writer contrasts the Ox- 
ford he knew as an undergraduate 40 years 
ago with Oxford as he found it at a 
Rhodes scholar reunion in 1953, 
in the spring issue of the Southwest Re- 
view. Stanley Vestal is the pen name of 
W. S. Campbell, research professor of 
English, School of Journalism, University 
of Oklahoma. Professor "s 24th 
book, The Book Lover's Southwest, A 
Guide to Good Reading, will be released 
by the University of Oklahoma Press in 
June 1955. 


South Dakota State College—William 
Kunerth, journalism instructor, will work 
on the advertising staff of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press this summer under the six- 
week internship plan of the New 
Advertising Executives Association. 

The Printing and Rural Journalism De- 
partment will conduct a workshop in July 
for high school journalism teachers and 
publications advisers. 

Students of the nt have com- 
pleted more than half a year of publishing 
the Volga (S. D.) Tribune. The paper, in 
a community six miles west of the college, 
was purchased last summer by the college 
alumni foundation. 


Syracuse University—Dean Wesley C. 
Clark was named educational consultant 
to the American Association of Industrial 
Editors at its March convention in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. He was one of the principal 

at the meeting. 

Prof. Roland E. Wolseley will serve on 
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sor with the National Press Phot rs 
Association of a Short Course in P' 
Journalism April 11 and 12. Among the 
speakers was Dean Clark. Lectures, dem- 
onstrations and discussions took up most 
of the two-day short course held on the 
Syracuse campus. 


Utah State Agricultural College—Under 
direction of Prof. John J. Stewart, a style 
guide has been prepared by the journalism 
division for the Utah weekly newspaper 
publishers. 

Calvin Beck, a graduate assistant in 
photo journalism and a former photo in- 
structor in the Army signal corps, has con- 
structed a giant demonstration model lens 
unit of a press camera, for classroom in- 
struction. The model stands 16 inches high. 


University of Utah—Eighty-six students 
representing 23 high schools in Utah par- 
ticipated in a Sportswriters and Photogra- 
phers Clinic at the university in March. 
Sportswriters and photographers of the 
Deseret News and Telegram and the Salt 
Lake Tribune instructed the students in 
how to write and photograph sports events. 
The Tribune served a luncheon for the 
participants. The Deseret News and Tele- 
gram Offered scholarships to the student 
who wrote the best news and to the 
student who took the best picture in the 
state high school basketball tournament. 


University of Washington—Members of 
the Hearst “task force,” headed by Editor 
William Randolph Hearst Ir. were inter- 
viewed shortly after their return from 
Moscow by students of the School of 
Communications. Although in Seattle only 
one day, they devoted three hours to in- 
terviews with staffs of the student lab of 
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station KUOW and of the Daily, student 


newspaper. 
Meantime, the Daily staff has been 
roving that college apers operated 
; tools of journaliem schools 
aol not be lacking in 
During the controversy over the university 
administration's refusal to endorse a series 
of lectures by Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
the paper printed more than 70 letters and 
articles, many of them violently partisan. 


West Virginia University—Donovan H. 
Bond, assistant professor, and Paul A. At- 
kins, instructor, are authors of an article 
on the teaching of photo journalism, 
scheduled to appear in Jmpressions, quar- 
yy F caseccony of the Fairchild Camera 

trument Corp. Illustrated with pic- 
tures taken by students, the article dis- 
cusses how photography techniques are 
applied at the School of Journalism. 


Winthrop College—Reid H. Montgom- 

, head of the Journalism Department, 
will receive his Ph.D. degree from New 
York University in June. His dissertation 
was “Libel Laws and South Carolina 
Newspapers.” Montgomery is writing a 
book on the publication laws in South 
Carolina, to be published by the state 
press association. 


University of Wisconsin—Three of the 
nation’s best-known experts in public 
opinion—George Gallup, Elmo Roper and 
Walter G. Barlow—were scheduled to 
take part in an April seminar. Joint spon- 
sors were the M of Journalism and 
the Public Relation: Society of America. 
The theme of the seminar was “The Role 
of Public Opinion Research in Public Re- 
lations.” 





PAID-UP AEJ MEMBERSHIP 
At the Close of Business on December 3! of Each Year 
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Important WeGRAW HILL Boose | 


MODERN MARKETING: Dynamics and Management 
By Harry W. Hepner, Syracuse University. 612 pages, $6.00 


This exciting new book orients the student to the field by sharpening his aware- 
ness of the ways in which the principles of marketing function in new circum- 
stances. Emphasis is on the dynamic influences of marketing—the basic trends 
and influences that bear on marketing practices. It bays Ean reciation of 
the problems of management in regard to modern marketing by integrating 
student thinking, policies, and programs. A recent advance treated is auto- 
mation and its probable influence on marketing. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
By Harry W. Hepner. Second edition. 728 pages, $6.50 

This stimulating text offers practical, present-day guidance, and superior teach- 
ing material based on recent research studies and re to all students of 
advertising. It retains the approach used so successfully in the first edition— 
the whole field of advertising based on the study of the buyer. Additional fea- 
tures in this revision include first-hand information about contemporary prac- 
tices of advertising men; scores of tables of new statistical data, a section on 
EDUCATION AND AGE: useful material on readership reports; excellent 
illustrations of effective advertising; and important data on consumer studies. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH IN ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 
By Georce Horsey Smitn, Rutgers University. 254 pages, $5.00 


This volume, the second in the series sponsored by the Advertising Research 
Foundation, is an introduction and guide to the best possible application of the 
social sciences in the many complex problems of advertising and marketing 
fact finding. It will aid advertisers, pevertions media and agencies, and salcs 
and marketing personnel in applying research techniques properly. It shows 
how motivation studies should be conducted and in particular, covers the appli- 
cation of projective psychological techniques to advertising and selling. 


THE LANGUAGE OF DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY AS 
RELATED TO MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


By JosepH W. WuLFECK and Epwarp M. Bennett, Tufts College 

111 pages, $4.00 
A practical key to the basic language of dynamic psychologists and motivation 
research specialists, to aid non-technical readers in better understanding of 
books and writings in this field. Besides defining words, the treatment uses 
everyda a e and examples to discuss the meaning of each word, giving 
the reader a feeling of its concept as used in psychology. This is the first book 
in a series sponsored by the Advertising Research Foundation. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 
By Rocer BARTON, McGraw-Hill Series in Advertising and Selling 
432 pages, $6.00 
An authoritative guide to effective methods of operating an advertising agency. 
It thoroughly describes the functions of advertising agencies and how these 
functions are organized and exercised in agencies different types. Case 
material from both large and small agencies is used to illustrate methods, and 
the comprehensive treatment includes even such collateral rations as new 
business development, personnel administration, and financial and accounting 


management. 
SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 

















Pos 4 McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
a 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








Directory for 1955 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Roscoe Ellard, Coluinbia; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa 
State; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina; S&CRETARY-TREAS- 
uneER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, E. 
Simmons, Tulane, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below), € 
should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 

Frank L. Mott, Missouri, O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, 
Clifford F. W a ed terms expire 1956); Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, War- 
ren C. Price, 8 he sri orn venga ae White (chairman), Boston 
(terms expire 1958); lheemeel Nixon, Minnesota 

COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
Harry Heath, lowa State (term expires 1956); Donald Brown (chairman), Jilinois, 
Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota (terms expire 1957); 
Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Floyd K. Baskette, Colorado (terms expire 1955). 


American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
Presipent, Gordon A. Sabine, Oregon; vice-paesipeNnT, James EB. Pollard, Ohio State; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of eExECUTIVE Com- 
MITTEE, Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa State, Wesley C. Maurer, Michigan. 


MEMBERS 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, eee tickees 
nois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, »M 
sota, Missouri, Montana State, 
Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane; 
Washington, Washington and Lee, and Wisconsin. State : Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma A. & M., South Dakota, and Texas (State for Women). 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1945) 
PRESIDENT, Quintus C. Wilson, Utah; vice-preswwent, Wallace R. Biggs, ore 
deputy sECRETARY-TREASURER, Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland. 
SENTED: Universities—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Baylor, B Ciel Lavon at 
Butler, Crei Denver, Drake, Duquesne, Houston, Kent State, 
aine, Maryland, Miami, Mslssippl, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Omaha, South Dakota, Southern Illinois, Sonthern Methodist, Temple, ‘Texas. Christan, 
Tulsa, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. State Colleges—Fresno, Idaho, M 
Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma A. & M., San Jose, South Dakota, Texas A. & 
Texas Technological. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Dwight Bentel, San Jose, ASJSA, Fred 8, Siebert (secretary- 
treasurer), Illinois, AASDJ, Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, AEJ (terms expire 1955); Don- 
— D. Burchard, Texas 4.4M., ASJSA, D. Casey, Minnesota, AASDJ, John E, 
pel, Indiana, AEJ (terms expire 1956). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—-Edward Lindsay 
mre, ASNE; Carl Rountree, NEA; Rex Howell, NARTB; Holt McPherson, 
rae Walter W. White (vice-president), ANPA; L. M. White, IDPA. 
ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 
EpvucaTor MEMBERS—Burton Marvin, Kansas (term expires fot Leslie G. Moeller 
(chairman), lowa, and Quintus C, Wilson, Utah (terms 1956); Earl English, 
Missouri (term expires 1957). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS— Brucker, Hartford 
Courant (term expires 1954); E. J. Kahler, Sioux Falls Argus-Leader (term expires 
1955); EB. R. Vadeboncoeur, WSYR, WSYR-TV, Syracuse (term expires 1956). 





A text which will acquaint 

prospective. journalists with 
| their: ‘rights and responsibili- 
ties under the law. . . 


PROBLEMS 
OF LAW IN 
JOURNALISM ; 


by 
William F. Swindier 


The case method of study (in a modified form) is utilized in 
this text. The cases are edited to emphasize the most important 
and most recent journalistic issues, covering the legal aspects of 
both the news and business side of newspapers and dealing with 


representative problems of advertising and radio. 


Especially designed for the non-legal 


ground note on the particular phase 
of law under consideration, and a 
- series of carefully selected cases illus- 
trating some of the problems likely to 


The book gives particular-attention to 
one of the most important legal issues 
of the second quarter of this century 
—the question of administrative law 
and its effect upon press freedom. It 
also discusses such significant current 
problems in radio journalism as the 
“Port Huron” and “Mayflower” de- 


confront a practicing journalist. 
As 


1955. ° 552 pp. 
Other Journalism Texts 


INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM 


: by F. Fraser Bond 
1954 358 pp. $4.50 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR JOURNALISTS 
‘by D. M. White and S, Levine 


54 pp. 


@ HETH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


$5.75 


1954 $1.50 
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